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2 Scholastic 


“H.R. 1776" 


It was only a coincidence, the Clerk 
of the House said. But that was the 
historic number of the historic bill in- 
troduced into Congress on January 10. 

The bill was the latest and longest 
step forward in the. program of aid to 
Britain. It would give President Roose- 
velt greater power than any Chief Ex- 
ecutive has ever had except when the 
country was actually at war. He alone 
would be able to decide how much and 
exactly what assistance to give to Brit- 
ain. The United States would become 
practically an ally of Britain in all but 
name. 

The bill itself is a short document of 
nine sections. It permits the President, 
“notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,” to manufacture, and to “sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of” any defense article to 
a friendly foreign power. The only con- 
dition is that the President must con- 
sider that the defense of such a friendly. 
power is “vital to the defense of the 
United States.” The bill defines “de- 
fense article” as including munitions, 
aircraft, ships, machinery and “any 
other commodity and article for de- 
fense.” (It would not permit the send- 
ing of soldiers to Europe.) 

The President is further authorized 
to permit the export of any “defense 
article” belonging to the Army or Navy, 
to exchange. military secrets, and to 
permit a warring government to “out: 
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fit” or “recondition” its war vessels in 


American ports. (This would allow 
British warships to be repaired in 


American drydocks.) The terms of the 
aid given and the basis of repayment 
“shall be those which the President 
deems fit.” 

H. R. 1776 (known as the Lend- 
Lease Bill) stgrted an immediate storm 
of argument. The division of opinion 
was not along party lines. There were 
Republicans and Democrats on both 
sides. Those who want to give all-out 
aid to Britain were in favor of the bill. 
The isolationists opposed it. Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana was the 
leader of this group. Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California called the bill 
“monstrous.” Senator Bennett Clark of 
Missouri said it was “simply a bill to 
authorize the President to declare war.” 

Between these two opinions stood the 
middle-of-the-roaders. They were in 
favor of all-out aid. But they believed 
it could be accomplished without put- 
ting so much power in the hands of 
the President. Their purpose would be 
to amend the bill. They would do so 
either by restricting the power granted 
or by putting a time limit on the bill. 
Some observers thought that the Presi- 
dent had deliberately asked for more 
than he expected to get. This would 
make it possible for him to accept 
amendments and compromises without 
defeating the main pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Wendell L. Willkie an- 
nounced that he favored 
passage of the bill “with 
modifications.” He sug- 
gested that a time limit be 
placed on it. Mr. Willkie 
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was cordially received at 
the White House and took 
with him a personal letter 
from Roosevelt to Winston 
Churchill. 
The first step toward 
_ passage of the Lend-Lease 
Bill was taken when the 
House Foreign Affairs 
Committee opened _hear- 
ings on it. The discussion 
was begun by members of 
the Cabinet, President 
Roosevelt's “big guns.” 
Secretary Hull declared 
in effect that ideals of 
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The 4%-pound budget. Senator Adams 
(Colo.) is trying to weigh the bound 
volume of 1071 pages that contains it. 


neutrality and the fine points of inter- 
national law must be forgotten for the 
sake of national defense. If we do not 
give all possible aid to Great Britain 
control ft the seas might pass into the 
hands of Germany. In that case the 
danger to our country, great as it now 
is, “would be multiplied many fold.” 

Secretary Stimson urged speedy ac- 
tion on ‘the bill. If the British h 
should be, destroyed or surrendered, 
told the Committee, the United States 
would be in real and great danger of 
invasion by air. The emergency, so far 
as producing defense articles is con-. 
cerned; is greater now than it was in 
1917, Mr. Stimson added. 

Third Inaugural {ae 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaug- 
urated President of the United States 
for the third time on January 20. With 
his -hand on the old Roosevelt family 
Bible he swore to “preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution.” The oath 
was administered by Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes. ; 

Just before the President took the 
oath of office Henry Wallace was sworn 
in as Vice President by his retiring pre- 
decessor, John N. Garner. the 


’ President and Mr. Wallace attended 


church before the’ inauguration. 

Washington was crowded with visi- 
tors. Police estimated that close to a 
million persons saw some part of the 
ceremonies. The weather was fair with 
bright sunshine but cold. 

The President’s third inau ad- 
dress, delivered to massed 
in the Capito] plaza, was based on a 
defense of democracy and a call to all 
Americans to te it “in the face 
of great perils never before encoun- 
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Youth Can Create 


far from the authoritarian 

lockstep of a generation ago. 
The democratization of the, high 
school has brought in almost all 
youth of secon school age. 
Studies of individual differences 
have told teachers how students 
learn. The Commission on Adoles- 
cents has given new light on the 
needs of youth and how they may 
be met. The concept of guidance has 
centered our attention on the in- 
dividual child and his adjustment. 
But most important is the increasing 
interest in what Hughes Mearns 
calls the “creative impulse.” 

It was not so long ago that many 
- teachers thought that the creative 
impulse was no concern of the 
school; there are still some who feel 
that if the school teaches the past, 
creation will take care of itself. Most 
teachers ‘recognize today the possi- 
bilities in creative education. This 
recognition ta‘:es two forms. Many 
teachers have developed a sensitiv- 
ity to original talent and a skill in 
developing it to a high level. Others 
have acquired a skill in developing 
originality out of mediocrity and 
freshness out of triteness. 

There have always been teachers 
who have been able to recognize 
genius. Recently the number of such 
teachers has increased. As teachers 
are more concerned with individual- 
izing instruction they discover and 
nurture those abilities which stand 
out. Where the teacher is able to 
serve as a tutor, the youth is given 
all that the teacher can give. Then 
the teacher sends the youngster on 
with guidance and kindly super- 
vision. So have been encouraged 
writers, artists, teachers, statesmen. 
The only reward of the teacher is 
the friendship of the youth and the 
satisfaction of a job well done. 

Important as this is, the encour- 
agement of genius is not creative 
education in its finest sense. The 
creative act, the original expression 
of an individual ability, is possible 
for all people. That such a possibil- 
ity is not realized is unfortunate, and 


| MERICAN education has gone 


teachers are becoming aware of new - 


E “—_ of releasing this creative im- 
“pulse. All teachers may encourage 


the origi ressions of individual 
pre e am te of directions. 
The skillful educator begins with the 
interests of the child. Where they are 
immature, he nurtures rather than 
forces. At first, he expects mediocre 
results; where individual talents 
have been neglected one can only 
expect mediocrity. With guidance, 
young people begin to develop 
standards of values. These encour- 
age them to strive to improve their 
expression. Where the creative im- 
pulse has found a welcome, the 
youth encourage each other in the 
best expression of each individual. 


Out of this may come something 
great; but that is not of major im- 
portance. It is significant that where 
the expression of each is encour- 
aged, the achievement of each gives 
lasting satisfaction. We need great 
artists and great writers. But we 
need people who enjoy expressing 
themselves in art and in writing who 
may be the great audiences to ap- 
preciate the masters. William Saro- 
yan has said, “Working in any art 
form eventually improves a person 
—it sharpens his sensibilities, en- 
larges his understanding, deepens 
his affection for others.” 

The sense of achievement, the 
feeling of “Ich bin ein Ich,” gives 
emotional security. With it must 
come a _ recognition of greater 
achievements. Nothing is more tragic 
than the dilettante who thinks him- 
self a master. The sense of values 
that encourages an enjoyment of 


one’s part in “As You Like It” should 


.prevent the youth from expecting a 


Hollywood contract. It requires a 
fine balance of teaching personality 
to encourage a creative act and a 
satisfaction in it alone. If more 
comes from it, if the act receives 
recognition, that, too, must be ac- 
cepted with pleasure and a little 
humility. 

A teacher may ask, “What is all 
this to me? By the time we have 
covered the syllabus, there is no 
time for creative acts.” Some teach- 
ers have found occasions to encour- 
age creative activities in the cur- 
riculum. The National Council of 
Teachers of English has made a dis- 
tinct contribution in this field. Origi- 
nal cartoons, pictures, stories, poems, 
dramatizations, may give an oppor- 
tunity for free expression. Many 
teachers have decided that if there 
is to be a choice between memoriter 
learning, “right” answers, and ab- 
stract learning patterns on the one 
hand and student participation in 
planning and freedom of expression 
on the other, that the choice is not 
dificult to make. And freedom of 
teachers to make such a choice is in- 
creasing. Some of the schools of the 
Eight Year Study, both public and 
private, have already moved far in 
this direction. 

That the creative impulse is en- 
couraged in our schools is apparent 
in the recent Student Achievement 
issue of Scholastic (May 12). And 
the reader should recognize that 
there are hundreds of creative acts 
for each of the prize winners of the 


Scholastic Awards. 
JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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NOTICE - LAST ISSUE 


This is the last issue of Scholastic for the present 
school semester. It is the 16th issue of the current 
semester and the 32nd issue for the school year. The 
first issue of the fall semester will be ready for de- 
livery to the schools immediately after Labor Day. 


Teachers are urged to place their tentative orders now. 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: Last Race (P. 25) . 


For Modern Literature Classes 

Students will read this without urg- 
ing. Let them read it silently, and at 
a good pace, so that they can feel the 
fine rush of the story. When they've 
finished, launch a discussion which will 
show why this sport story is better than 
the average run-of-the-mine — what 
Harry Sylvester does that the usual 
sport story to be found in the weekly 
magazines doesn’t do. Images are per- 
haps the best things to work on; 
emphasize how well he gets across 
the physical sensations — warmth of 
sun, sting of salt, and the mag- 
nificent and detailed description of 
the growth of pain during the race. 
Once they’ve seen the superiority of 
this part of the writing, turn their 
attention to the subtlety of the char- 
acter delineation. Show how the author 
makes us “feel on John’s side” from the 
start; how he indicates what type of 
person Cobett is; how he gives us Jiggs 
and the girl in a very few words and 
a Students who have found these 
qualities and discussed them will be 
likely to look for them in other sport 
stories, so that reading standards in 
general will be raised. 


Short Story: Still Water (P. 21) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

This story won second prize in Scho- 
lastic Awards. It was a very close 
runner-up for first place. One of the 
most amazing factors in the situation is 
that the author of Still Water is just 
fourteen years old. The judges found it 
difficult to decide between this story 
and the first prize one. We suggest that 
you and your class have an open forum 
discussion on the relative merits of the 
two. 

Invite criticism of the story. Its flaws 
are surprisingly few, when we consider 
the youth of the author. But flaws there 
are, and your. class will learn much 
from ferreting for them. The conclusion 
of the plot—the denouement — is per- 
haps a little too apt. It has a melodra- 
matic turn. There are too many adjec- 
tives. Some of the sentences are heavy 
and wordy. Nevertheless, the flaws are 
far outbalanced by the virtues. 

Launch a listing of these virtues by 
wondering aloud why the judges gave 
second prize to this story. Here are 
some of the answers: The portrayal of 
character is excellent. The plot is built 
neatly, thoughtfully. The clues are 
slipped skillfully into the body of the 
story. The images evoked are wonder- 


fully clear. And the entire story has 
about it that gravity and _ sincerity 
which makes the reader feel that it is 
based on actual experience. The tank, 
the lake, the kitchen and the people in 
the kitchen are drawn with the sure- 
ness of one who knows and loves them 
well. 

If you wish to make a written assign- 
ment, we'd suggest the following: A 
paper of five or six paragraphs making 


a comparison between last week's story , 


and this one. “I liked the first prize 
story better, because . . .” or vice versa. 
Read the best of these in class. There’s 
one thing both stories have in common 
—and that’s the fact that their chief 
protagonists, like their authors, are both 


young. 
Essay: My America (P. 17) 


For All English Classes 

It is always slightly difficult to rouse 
student interest in an essay. In this case, 
we think your cue would be to show the 
timeliness, the up-to-the-minute im- 
portance of this particular one. Here 
are some lead questions for discussion: 
Who was John Buchan? How did he 
come to know Americans so well? Why 
is his opinion of Americans important? 
Is English liking for Americans and vice 
versa a purely personal matter today? 
Since when has this originally personal 
matter of taste and affection become an 
international, political, sociological af- 
fair? 

After the discussion, we suggest read- 
ing the essay aloud. Have students 
check those observations about Ameri- 
cans which they feel to be true, Have 
them cross or circle any observations 
they consider untrue. Base further dis- 
cussion on this analysis. 

Subjects for other discussions or for 
brief themes: Other books about Ameri- 
cans that Buchan should have read. 
The justice of Buchan’s list of our na- 
tional flaws. His geniality in considering 
these flaws. The neatness of his style. 
The breadth of his vocabulary. Etc., 
etc., etc. 


For Remedial Reading Classes 


Ask the class to read carefully 
through this essay. Then request that 
they return and make an outline of the 
essay. Give them the following head- 
ings and ask that they fill in the sub- 
heads themselves, consulting the essay 
during this entire process: I. The Amer- 
icans whom Buchan met through books 
were: (1) Lowell, (2) Emerson, (3) 
Thoreau, (4) Stonewall Jackson, (5) 
Abraham Lincoln. II. Buchan was 
pleased with America because it had 
two pleasing qualities: (1) It was 
lovely, (2) It was habitable. III. 
Buchan likes two types of Americans 
best: (1) pioneers, (2) the cultured 
American. IV. He likes threé qualities 


‘ 


in the American character. They are 
(1) homeliness, (2) friendliness, (3) 
modesty. 

When this outline has been made 
and handed in, test fact retention with 
the following questions. 1. Buchan first 
discovered American through ‘ 
(books). 2. The period of American 
History he liked best was . . . (Civil 
War). 3. He first entered America from 
. . . (Canada). 4: He thought that In- 
dian names sounded like . . . (sym- 
phonies). 5. He thinks the best pioneers 
are to be found in . . . (Canada). 6. 
Every American dwelling-place is a 
... (home). 7. If British humor is 
founded on understatement, American 
humor is founded on . . . (overstate- 
ment). 8. Buchan thinks the major 
prophet of America is . . . (Whitman). 

To test ability to read between the 
lines, use this list of T-F Questions: 1. 
Buchan’ was not much interested in 
America until he lived there for awhile. 
(F). 2. Buchan believed that people 
stop being pioneers as soon as the fast 
frontier has been settled (F). 3. He 
feels that Americans lose their best 
qualities when qe are highly cul- 
tured (F). 4. He likes small town life 
(T). 5. He feels that American humor 
is better. than British humor (F). 6. 
He thinks that a nation’s most impor- 
tant part are. its common people (T). 

To increase vocabulary, ask students 
to find definitions of the following 
words and to use them in sentences: 
technical, descendants, forebears, ha- 
bituated, delectable, accessible, habit- 
able, vulgarities, excrescence, irrational, 
reaction, obtuseness, gregarious, man- 
nerism, negative, humane. 

For reading speed, use this article 
as suggested on page 4-T of our issue 
of February 3. This article has not been 
numbered by columns, as has been 
done in the past, but the total word 
count will be found at the end of the 
article on page 19. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 20) 


For History of 
Literature Classes 

This week’s Poetry Corner is devoted 
to a long-range view over the whole 
terrain of English Literature since 
Chaucer, plus a discussion of the per- 
manent values of Poetry. We suggest 
that discussion precede the reading of 
Miss Van de Water’s statements. Let 
the class keep their copies of Scholastic 
closed while they see how close they 
can come to the conclusions written 
here. 

Ask the class to work cooperativel 
to write an outline history of Englis 
literature since Chaucer's day. List on 
the blackboard the names of the poets 
and their approximate dates. Then 
group them, and add to each group its 
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special qualities. When this job is fin- 
ished, memories will have been re- 


freshed. Ask then for the outstanding 
qualities —the permanent values that 
have remained in English and American 
poetry since the beginnings. List these 
on the blackboard, too, and then turn to 
the Poetry Corner for a check-up. 

There is much here to encourage 
further discussion. The old question of 
traditional form and modern tendencies 
toward formlessness. Individual im- 
pression versus social significance. The 
values and dangers of Romanticism. 
And, above all, the profit and pleasure 
which comes to the man whose taste 
is broad enough and rich enough to in- 
clude both the present and the past. 
Any one of the above subjects may 
serve for a written assignment, or for 
the “essay question” at the end of a 
semester's review test. 


The Round Table (P. 23) 
For Composition Classes 


Read these essays aloud, or ask the 
class to read through them silently. 
Then begin discussion with the ques- 
tion: What sort of essays are these — 
how does each differ from the other? 
Farewell to age, | is an abstract 
essay; it concerns itself with listing de- 
tails to prove a point and answer an 
argument. Hands is a purely personal 
essay, which does not set out to answer 
an argument or teach a lesson. 

It might be well to turn back to some 
themes written in class during the year 
and to compare them with _ these 
models. Choose one theme of each 
type. For a written assignment, choose 
the type of theme in which students 
have had least practice this year and 
ask them to build an essay of eight or 
ten paragraphs around it. 


Books (P. 24) 


To Motivate Reading 


This is good weather for “Nature” 
books. We suggest you stack the class- 
room library table with them — includ- 
ing travel, nature study, biographies 
of Thoreau and Linnaeus and Audubon. 
Appoint a committee to take charge of 
the book borrowing, and another to 
make up an appropriate bulletin board 
— bird and flower prints, book jackets, 
etc. 

We: suggest you do a bit of reading 
aloud from Galapagos while the stu- 
dents go in groups to browse. Invite 
the class to participate in the making 
of a list of appropriate books for spring 
wanderlust. Write all suggested names 
of books on the blackboard. Give extra 
credit to any student who reads a Beebe 
book or one by Sanderson and reports 
on it to his classmates, 


May 19, 1941 3-T 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


The class may profitably use this 
March of Events as a summary and 
direction indicator. Such questions as 
these might be discussed, using the ma- 
terials in recent issues of Scholastic. 

1. How has the National Defense 
Mediation Board met the problem of 
disputes in defense industries? Why has 
demand for drastic action against labor 
been less in recent weeks? 

2. How has our defense schedule 
been modified recently? What seem to 
be the probable lines of future expan- 
sion? 

8. What has been the course of 
Franco-German collaboration? What is 
the worst result we could hope for? 
Can we do anything to affect its results? 

4. How has the African campaign 
developed since the first of the year? 
What is its importance in the Battle for 
the Mediterranean? What develop- 
ments can we expect during the sum- 
mer? 

5. How has the Near East come in 
and out of the picture of conflict? 
What will be the effect upon the Near 
East if Russia joins the Axis? 


Cartoon Page (P. 5) 


The class should seek, first, to get 
the message each cartoonist is trying 
to tell. What is the cartoonist’s main 
idea? How does it relate to our role 
in the war? Identify each as for in- 
tervention, isolation, preparedness, etc. 

Note how cartoons use exaggeration 
to put the idea across. Find examples 
of “name-calling,” “glittering gener- 
alities,” “transfer.” Why must we be 
especially critical of ideas in cartoons? 


The Springfield Plan (P. 6) 


Modern Problems, American History 
This discussion of defense training 
may be used for the development of 
a number of necessary attitudes in stu- 
dents. The teacher might state these 
as: recognition of the worth of indi- 
vidual contributions to national needs, 
recognition of the worth of an educa- 
tion, desire to gain general and special 





KEY TO LET’S CHECK 
OUR STUDY SKILLS 


A. Self Inventory of Study Habits. Have 
students join the circles by lines. Left hand 
marks are “good,” right hand marks are 
“weak.” 

B. Can I read maps? 1.T. 2.F. 3.F. 
T.. 3.%.. 6... TE. 8.5. 9.7. 10.¥. 

C. Can I read graphs? 1.F. 2. T. 3. F. 
ay. 22. 6.3, 1.7. 3 ¥. 9.T. 10:T, 

D. Can I read cartoons? 1. F. 2. T. 8. T. 
4. F. 





Portfolios of 
Etching 


Reproductions 











Ready to Frame 


Eight Nature Etching Re- 
productions 9 x 12 inches 
in size, carefully selected 
from a large number of the 
best works of famous etchers 
of wild life, and inserted in 
an attractive portfolio. 


The Finest Work of 
Famous Etchers 


They are exceptionally fine copies. 
Framed, it will be difficult for the 
keenest eye to distinguish any of 
them from an actual print of the 
original engraving. The subjects 
are varied, done by outstanding 
nature artists. 


Will Simmons . Polar Materni 

Diana Thorne . Making a Beseec 
Richard E. Bishop . The Osprey 
Charles Emile Heil . Chewinks 
Winifred Austin . Pheasant Brood 
L. R. Brightwell . Not Interested 
Roland Clark . Gathering of the 
Clan Carl Rungius . Lord of the 
Canyon 


50 cents a set, postage prepaid 
Send Your Order Today 











Sch. 1 
AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Mail me postpaid sets of Na- 
ture Etching Reproductions, each in an 
attractive portfolio at $.50 a set. (Check, 
P. O. Money Order) for $ is enclosed. 


Name 
St. & No 
City & State. 


























easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00—with tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 









LUXURIOUS ye 
LIVING AT 
MODERATE 

RATES 


For Recreation 
Or Relaxation 


Plan a visit to The Chelsea. Relax for a 
week-end in the friendly atmosphere of 






TEpS 


this distinctive beachfront hotel. Right 
on the Boardwalk, you'll bask in warm 
sunshine and bracing salt-sec air. You'll 
delight in our superb French Cuisine and 
slumber restfully in outside ocean-view 
rooms. You'll find verandahs and sun- 
decks for lazing, varied sports, gay en- 
tertainment, a magnificent cocktail Bar 
game room, and charming fellow guests 
DAILY RATES FROM 
$6 ROOM, BATH 
AND MEALS. 
$3 ROOM ONLY 
WITH BATH 
PER PERSON 
2 IN A ROOM 


HO 







RIGHT ON THE 
BOARDWALK 





THE 1940 SAPLINGS 


contains short stories, plays, essays, from 
Scholastic Awards. A copy of Saplings in 
your classroom will afford your students a 
chance to study the best writing being done 
by other high school students. “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth,” 
says Progressive Education “will do better 
teaching than a thousand semester hours of 
the usual thing called English.” Price: $2.00. 


Order from Scholastic 
“430 Kinnard Avenue. Dayton, Ohio 
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education to train one for vocational 
competence, appreciation of the part 
education plays in national defense, 
appreciation of the value of cooperative 
efforts in education. These should be 
kept in mind by the teacher, and may 
be specifically discussed after the sub- 
ject-matter of the article has been 
studied. 

Students should define the Spring- 
field Plan. What is it? Why is it neces- 
sary? What are its limitations as a long- 
term program? What is the as of the 
schoo, the citizens, industry! 

What are the values of this program 
for those who receive the training? 
What do they need in order to become 
efficient hee Bos 


America Must Choose (P. 9) 


America, “The Hope of the Human 
Race” (P. 13) 


Modern History, American History 

This article and Dr. Commager’s 
raise the question of America’s role in 
the coming months. Give the class this 
opinionaire: 

1. Do you believe that the success 
of the Axis over Britain will affect the 
freedom which America has had in 
Latin America and the Pacific? 

2. Do you favor naval aid to protect 
our deliveries under the Lease-Lend 
Bill? 

3. Do you favor naval aid to Britain 
if there is imminent danger of her de- 
feat? 

4. Do you favor entrance into the 
war if there is imminent danger of Bri- 
tain’s defeat? 

Compare the opinion of your class 
with the consensus shown in the re- 
ported polls. Then tabulate the facts 
which are pertinent to each of the opin- 
ions which the class has expressed. Do 
the facts given here gre grounds for 
any change in opin‘on! 

Then ee the class determine rela- 
tionships between these opinions. Is it 
true that the class, perhaps like 
America, is confused? The ~ wi op- 
poses totalitarianism in this country; it 
opposes war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. Can it avoid both? If not, 
which does it oppose most; which is 
the worst alternative? 

Compare reactions to questions 2 and 
3 above. If support of 3 is higher than 
2, what will constitute “imminent 
danger”? Who must be convinced that 
the danger is imminent? Is there danger 
that we will no more recognize it when 
it occurs than all the conquered ,coun- 
tries did? May we, too, give too little 
and too late? 

Consider the regionalism of American 
reaction to these problems. Why does 
the Middle West contain more isola- 
tionists than the East or South? Is there 
any danger that united opinion will 
come “too late”? Is there danger that 


our regions may be set against each 
other? 


A Brave New World (P. 11) 
Modern History, American History 

Let the class become a Round Table 
for the discussion of this problem. The 
class may wish to invite another teach- 
er or an outsider to participate in the 
discussion. Choose the conference chair- 
man and the leaders of the discussion. 
Here are some of the problems the 
leaders should investigate rather fully: 

The report of “Peace Aims” referred 
to in the article, Streit’s Union Now, 
and the story of the League of Na- 
tions. The class should read this ar- 
ticle rather carefully, and should re- 
view the statement of peace aims and 
their results as these are discussed in 
the history books. 

The chairman should set the prob- 
lem. The teacher may have to give some 
help in this presentation. The prob- 
lem as stated in the article is: “What is 
America’s part in the remaking of the 
world after this war?” The group 
should examine the principles enunci- 
ated by the Fortune Round Table and 
reprinted in this article. To which do 
they agree? Which would they restate? 
How different are these principles from 
those enunciated by President Wilson? 

From principles the group should go 
to specific proposals. Here, Peaceful 
Change—The Alternative to War, 
Headline Book of the Foreign Policy 
Association, will help. These proposals 
might be compared with those of the 
Fortune Round Table. The discussion 
leaders should contribute the result of 
their study and thinking. The teacher 
and other adults may have to aid the 
youth in seeing the necessity of re- 
thinking in relation to national policy. 
Some may feel that since we tried to 
do this in 1918, there is no use trying 
to build a better world. At this point, 
the group may analyze the reasons for 
our failure to meet our challenge of 
1918-1920. 


Railroads in Wartime (P. 14) 


American History, Economics, 
Modern Problems 

Let this article serve as an oppor- 
tunity for the study of local transporta- 
tion problems. First let the class get 
an overview of the problem by study- 
ing a map of the railroad systems of the 
United States. Your history book prob- 
ably shows transportation during’ the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
and during the twentieth. Why are 
there ‘so many lines? Why have “car 
loadings” increased? Why are they an 
index of business activity? 

Find pictures showing destruction of 
railroad centers in the present war. 
Why are these “military objectives”? 
The class would do well to —_ rail- 
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road traffic control rather care 
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Semester Review Tests 


(Covering Vol. 38, Nos. 9-16 inclusive. Answers on P. 12-T.) 


PART I—SOCIAL STUDIES 


I. NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Match the phrases in column two with the names in col- 
umn one by writing the letters in the va blanks follow- 
ing the numbers. There are three extra phrases. 


1, __ General a. Danish possession placed under 
Marshall U.S. protection. 

2. _— King b. 14th capital city occupied by the 
George II Germans. 

8. —_ Greenland ec. Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. 

4, __ Athens d. British naval base at mouth of Nile 

5. — Senator River. 
O’Mahoney e. Britain’s “Rock” in the Mediter- 

6. — Senator ranean. 
Tobey f. Chairman of House Ways and 

7. —— Dakar Means Committee 

8. — Lord g. Chairman of Temporary National 
Beaverbrook Economic Committee. 

De apt: Se — R. h. French West African port 1,620 
Steelman miles from Natal, Brazil. 

10. —— Alexandria i. Ruler of Greece. 


j. Favors resolution to prohibit U.S. 
convoys. 

k. Britain’s Prime Minister. 

1. Director of U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice. 

m. Britain’s new Minister of State. 


Il. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


If the statement is true, mark it T; if false, mark it F. 
































I. Britain has lost more than 5,000,000 tons of 
shipping since September, 1939. 

> The Mosul oil fields are in Iran. 

8. Germany wants Spain to cooperate with her in 
an attack on Gibraltar. 

4. Britain used 200,000 troops in the Greek cam- 
paign and lost half of them. 

s. The Greek King says his troops will continue to 
fight from the island of Crete. 

6. German forces have recovered the territory lost 
by Italy in East Africa. 

7. Russia has officially approved the Japanese-con- 
trolled state of Manchukuo. 

8. Britain's fleet has been unable to keep Germany 
from landing troops in North Africa. 

9. The Simovitch Government in Yugoslavia favored 
a pro-Nazi policy. 

10. Turkey has said she will fight if Germany men- 


aces the vital Dardanelles. 


Ill. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


_ If the statement is true, mark it T; if false, mark it F. 











1. Albert W. Hawkes is the new president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway project would open the Great 
Lakes to ocean-going ships. 

8. A price inflation occurs when the supply of goods 
outruns the demand. 

4 The Constitution provides that all money-raising 


bills must originate in the House. 


« 


The National Defense Mediation Board can force 
both sides to arbitrate a labor dispute. 

More than one-half of the world’s known petro- 
leum resources are in the U.S. 

The Federal Food Stamp Plan is administered 
by the Surplus Marketing Administration. 

The Treasury wants to borrow two-thirds of the 
money needed for national defense. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee 
favors a drastic revision of patent laws. 

The President has the power to order convoys 
without the consent of Congress. 
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IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


correct. 


1. The Suez Canal is menaced by Axis attack from: 
A. Libya and East Africa; B. Libya and the Near East; 
C. East Africa and Dakar. 


2. Oil pipelines from Iraq reach the Mediterranean at: 
A. Haifa and Tripoli; B. Port Said and Haifa; C. Tel Aviv 
and Jaffa. 


8. The area of greatest danger for British convoys is: 
A. Near the Canary Islands; B. Off the coast of Greenland; 
C. Near the Irish coast. 

4. Gibraltar is menaced by long-range guns in: A. Spain 
and French Morocco; B. Spain and Spanish Morocco; C. 
The Balearic Islands and Spanish Morocco. 


5. Britain’s powerful base at ooo is threatened by 
Japanese troops in: A. French Indo-China; B. Korea; C. 
Manchukuo. 


V. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Indicate the wrong answer in each question. Only one is 
wrong. 


1. The following pairs of men agree that we should halt 
our policy of all-out aid to Britain: A. Senators Wheeler and 
Reynolds; B. Senators Nye and Clark; C. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and Secretary of War Stimson. 

2. Treasury and House experts agree that our new tax 
program should: A. Provide for heavier corporation income 
taxes; B. Levy an 11 per cent surtax on individual incomes; 
C. Levy a higher tax on the excess profits of corporations. 

8. The A.A. Act of 1938 (which some farm aid pro- 
ponents want to amend) provides for: A. The “ever normal 
granary’; B. Marketing quotas to prevent surpluses; C. A 
“processing tax” to finance “parity loans” to farmers. 

4. Anti-strike laws being considered by Congress would 
“freeze” the labor situation by: A. Permitting present closed 
shop contracts to continue; B. Prohibiting union efforts to 
obtain a closed shop where it does not exist; C. Abolishing 
all closed shop contracts. 

5. In recent months the Supreme Court has ruled that: 
A. The railroads must supply equal accommodations for 
white and colored passengers; B. White and colored pas- 
sengers must ride in the same coaches; C. School facilities 
for colored students must be equal te those supplied white 
students. 
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PART II—ENGLISH CLASSES 


I. MULTIPLE CHOICE 


10. 


Il. 


Check the correct answer: 
5. 


In the story “The Shape of Candor,” Bidge had trouble 
because: 

(a) her girl friend didn’t understand her; (b) she 
lacked tact; (c) she was too’ young to fall in love; (d) 
she wasn’t well groomed. 


. This spring we celebrate the 400th Aniversary of the 


discovery of: 
(a) Lake Victoria; (b) The Mississippi; (c) Hudson’s 
Bay; (d) The Rocky Mountains 


. Sidney Lanier’s poetry was: 


(a) usually written ir blank verse; (b) lacking in good 
craftsmanship; (c) crowded with too many big words; 
(d) rich in musical devices. 


. In the play, “June Mad,” Penny made herself ridiculous 
by: 


(a) wearing the — sort of dress; (b) mistaking a 
strange man for her father; (c)’ bringing the wrong 
present to her hostess. 


. It took which one of the following to keep Stephen 


away from the Hide-Out: 
(a) a murder; (b) a scolding from his father; (c) a case 
of pneumonia. 


. Which of these sentences is the most graceful: 


(a) When the last selection was over, thunderous 
applause could be heard. (b) He showed real aptitude 
for and remarkable skill in public speaking. (c) We had 
a good leader, but he, to our misfortune, left us. (d) I 
think the book was improved by the omission of these 
selections. 


. Which of the following plays is not a light comedy: 


(a) Duley; (b) Charley's Aunt; (c) Our Town; (d) A 
Full House. 


. In the Story, “The Treasure,” Muddie was: 


(a) a child who needed a bath; (b) a lover of beautiful 
things; (c) a vain and foolish flirt. 


. The success of an advertising copywriter will be limited 


if: 

(a). he cannot draw; (b) he is not fashionably dressed; 
(c) he cannot paint colorful pictures with words. 
Which of the following statements about Orson Welles 
is not true: 

(a) he helped to edit a new edition of “Macbeth”; (b) 
he produced “Citizen Kane”; (c) he is Mr. Hearst's 
favorite actor; (d) he produced “Julius Ceasar” in 
modern dress. 


MATCHING TEST 


. Match the following people with the story, play, or 


poem in which they belong: 


(a) Old Pierre 1. Wild Plums 

(b) Mr. Stringer 2. Christopher Bean 

(c) Abby 3. Sam Small and Paul Revére 
(d) George the Third 4. Last Race 

(e) Jiggs Hanrahan __ 5. A Secret for Two 


. Match the person with the place where he is employed: 


1. Information Please 
2. Mercury Theater 
8. New York Times 


(a) Brooks Atkinson 
(b) Oscar Levant 
(c) Orson Welles 


. Match the author with the play or story: 


i. 
. (a) I liked America in books before I saw it 


(a) The People with the 
Light Coming out of 
Them 

(b) The Hide-Out 

(c) A Secret for Two 

(d) Wild Plums 


1. Jesse Stuart 

2. Quentin Reynolds 
3. Elsie Singmaster 
4. William Saroyan 


. Match the poet with the quotation: 


(a) Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 

(b) Sidney Lanier 

(c) Bret Harte 

(d) Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 


1. “Give all for love; 
Obey thy heart... . ” 
2. “This ’yer luck of Dow’s 
Was so powerful mean. 


8. “Out of the Hills of Ha- 
bersham, 
Down the valleys of 
Dé 3 ae 
4. “And if I should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree.” 


. Match the author with the book: 


(a) Mountain Meadow 1. C. S. Forester 
(b) Captain Horatio 2. Edith Wharton 


Hornblower 8. Willa Cather 
(c) In This Our Life 4. Virginia Woolf 
(d) O Pioneers 5. Ellen Glasgow 
(e) Mrs. Dalloway 6. John Buchan 


(f) The House of Mirth 


. Match the word and its meaning: _ 


(a) idyllic 1. summer house 

(b) perverse 2. stylish 

(c) pergola 3. self-satisfied 

(d) complacent 4. a musical composition 
(e) chic 5. stubborn 

(£) concerto 6. rural 


. Match the book with its compiler: 


(a) Webster 1. “Dictionary of Modern 
(b) Roget English Usage” 
(c) Fowler 2. “American Dictionary of 
the English Language” 
8. “Thesaurus” 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 


(b}) I came to the United States by way of Canada 
(c) I wrote sixty books 
(d) . like American hospitality, modesty, humor. 


MY NAME IS. 





(a) My first break came because an editor had an extra 
page to fill 

(b) I created “The Pike” 

(c) my stories and characters were overdrawn, but 
people liked them 

(d) The Lone Ranger is a descendant of my literary 
creations , 


MY NAME IS 





. (a) As a shoe salesman, I was a failure 


(b) Clifton Fadiman was my Knute Rockne 
(c) I used to play at Ciro’s Night Club 
(d) I play, compose, write, and answer questions 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





A SCHOOL-OWNED RADIO STATION 


By William B. Levenson 
Supervisor of Radio Activities, Cleveland Public Schools 


ADIO STATION WBOE, which is owned and 
operated by the Cleveland Public Schools, as a 
recognized part of its division of instruction, is 

now completing its third year of operation. This year 
WBOE raised its power and altered its equipment so 
that it now transmits frequency modulation. 


The Cleveland school station is on the air seven hours , 


each school day, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., with a range 
of programs for classes of all ages from kindergarten 
through high school, as well as discussions and fine 
music planned for teachers and parents. In preparing 
the radio programs, four methods are in use at Cleve- 
land schools: : 

In the elementary schools, the radio lessons are pre- 
pared at a “curriculum center” or laboratory school. 
Twelve such schools have been established in Cleve- 
land, and at each of these schools experimentation takes 
place in the development of improved teaching methods 
in the various subject areas, such as safety, health, 
arithmetic, science, etc. Teachers who appear to be 
especially interested and capable in the:teaching of a 
particular field have been brought to these schools. 

When a reservoir of teaching techniques and pro- 
cedures has been developed, various agencies of dis- 
tribution are employed to bring these methods to other 
elementary schools. One of these, the radio station, then 
serves as a pipeline from each laboratory school to all 
other schools in the system. Thus, in the Cleveland 
schools, each elementary school is the recipient, from 
time to time, of so-called demonstration lessons which 
have been prepared at the various laboratory schools. 
The WBOE schedule is arranged so that as a rule no 
class listens to the radio more than 15 minutes a day 
and tuning in is entirely optional upon the part of the 
teacher. 

In speaking of the elementary radio lesson in Cleve- 
land, it should be understood that the message from 
the loudspeaker is but one aspect of this type of pres- 

All photos, courtesy Cleveland Board of Education 
For special programs an NYA musical and dramatic staff is 
used. Broadcasts intended for high school level are drama- 
tized by talented high school students. At the right, the 
WBOE players shown are “making history breathe.” 


entation. A “Classroom Teachers Radio Lesson Guide” 
has been prepared to accompany each radio series. 
Each guide includes comprehensive instructions for 
activities to be performed by the teacher in preparation 
for the lesson, as well as during it, and for follow-up 
procedures. 

It is recognized that in some lessons follow-up is not 
essential, and in others pupil activity is not desirable. 
In addition to the guide, in most of the elementary 
school lessons utilized in Cleveland, lantern slides are 
furnished to each school in anticipation of a given 
series. 

Thus, as the radio teacher discusses a certain phase 
of work, selected lantern slides are shown and inte- 
grated with the discussion. Occasionally, instead of lan- 
tern slides, other visual aids are employed, such as maps 
and worksheets. Visual and auditory aids are combined 
to reinforce the teacher's effort to a maximum degree. 

In the Cleveland junior high schools, the radio pro- 
grams are nearly all of the supplementary enrichment 
type. The scripts are prepared and selected from various 
sources by the junior high school production director, 
who then utilizes the services of the WBOE Radio 
Players to dramatize them. 

In the presentation of these junior high school pro- 
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grams, the purpose is not necessarily to provide in-serv- 
ice teacher training, but largely to bring to the schools 
authentic and stimulating experiences. In one series, 
“Clevelanders At Work,” for example, the occupational 
duties of various Cleveland workers are dramatized. 
Following such dramatization, there is an interview 
of a Clevelander who is actually doing that type of 
work. Thus, the junior high school boy or girl becomes 
acquainted more or less directly with the working con- 
ditions, labor supply, type of training, etc., needed in 
the various Cleveland industries. 

In the high schools of Cleveland, six currculum cen- 
ters have been established which, in many ways, re- 
semble the elementary laboratory schools, where scripts 
are prepared. But in the elementary schools the pres- 
entation is largely of the demonstration lesson type. In 
the high school curriculum centers, on the other hand, 
scripts generally are prepared along dramatic lines. 
These are produced by the high school radio work- 
shop. The direction of the program is then largely a 
school project. 

The script, prepared by expert teachers of the cur- 
riculum center, is dramatized by talented pupils under 
the guidance of the school radio director. It is signifi- 
cant that, since the establishment of the Cleveland 
school station, all but two of the Cleveland high schools 
are now equipped with public address systems and 
studios, and in most of these schools a radio workshop 
has been established. 

Another form of program development is that which 
is done directly by the station staff. The program direc- 
tor receives a daily program listing from each of the 
networks. Since private lines connecting the major net- 
works have been installed at WBOE, through the cour- 
tesy of the local commercial stations, it is a simple mat- 


An tmportant part of Cleveland’s use of radio in education 
is providing visual aids such as maps to be used during pro- 
grams. Map illustrates Colonial trade routes and products. 


A view of the broadcasting studio of WBOE. The station is 
on the air seven hours a day with a range of programs for 
all classes and ages from kindergarten through high school. 


ter to select and schedule those programs which have a 
particular interest for the schools. 

For instance, if an important talk is to be given by 
a European leader, and one of the American networks 
is to carry it, the school station may relay it directly to 
the schools. Now it may be that a program is regularly 
scheduled for that period. In that case, the network 
program is recorded and later repeated by transcrip- 
tion. The use of transcriptions is an important aspect of 
school station operation and the splendid co-operation 
the Cleveland schools have enjoyed from the Cleveland 
commercial stations has been a great factor in this 
development. 

Aside from the relaying and recording of network 
programs, the station staff also prepares programs of 
its own. Some of these are to celebrate national holi- 
days, special weeks, etc. For these purposes WBOE 
utilizes the services of a NYA musical and dramatic 
staff. 

In Cleveland, great stress is placed upon the need 
for supplying teacher-aids and visual materials to .ac- 
company the radio presentations. To illustrate this as 
applied to a high school program, the following discus- 
sion will deal specifically with the weekly series “Cur- 
rent Issues.” Recognizing the difficulty of adjusting to 
school schedules, this series is presented five times each 
Friday and in addition, recorded copies of the program 
are made available for those schools requiring this serv- 
ice. Reception is aimed at the social studies classes and 
is optional with the teachers. The program series is 
planned under the direction of Mr. Allen Y. King, 
Supervisor of Social Studies, at the Curriculum Center, 
West Technical High School. Three methods of prepa- 
ration are followed in developing the Current Issues 
series: 

1. Radio scripts are prepared by subject-matter spe- 
cialists in the social studies field. These scripts are pro- 


(Concluded on page 12-T) 
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New 16mm. Films 


AUSTRALIA — A series of three one-reel 
sound films narrated by Carveth Wells, 
entitled — “Australian Animals,” “Aus- 
tralian Cities and Industries,” and “Aus- 
tralia, Wild and Strange,” may be ob- 
tained on a rental basis from the Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Library, 1801 Larch. 
mont Avenue, Chicago, TMinois. 


CHEMISTRY - AND A _ CHANGING 
WORLD — produced in collaboration 
with Dr. W. T. Read, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. One-reel instructional sound film 
which directs attention to the significant 
role that chemistry plays in our modern 
world. It traces the steps leading up to 
the production of electric furnace phos- 
phorous. Portrayals of the work of re- 
search chemists and chemical engineers 
from the inception of the idea to the 
multiple uses of the completed product 
provide stimulating vocational informa 
tion. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi. 


CHILDREN OF CHINA — produced 
in collaboration with Dr. L. C. Good- 
rich, Columbia University. One-reel in- 
structional sound film which reproduces 
episodes from the home, school and play 
life of children in a representative vil- 
lage deep in the interior of China. Dif- 
ferent types of family relationships are 
observed. School training in loyalty to 
parents, together with home and com- 
munity customs, reflect the influence of 
Chinese: tradition on contemporary life. 
Recreational activities are shown, and 
Chinese dialog is reproduced and inter- 
preted in several sequences. Available on 
a purchase basis through Erpi. 


CONTROL OF BODY TEMPERATURE 
— One-reel instructional sound film pro- 
duced in collaboration with Dr. A. J 
Carlson, Dr. H. G. Swann, and Dr. F. 
J. Mullin of the University of Chicago 
Animated drawings, laboratory demon- 
strations, and special photography are 
used to show phenomena associated with 
variations of body temperature in ani- 
mals and man. Foods are designed as a 
source of body heat, and the roles of 
nerves, glands, and muscles in its con: 
trol are portrayed. The blood stream is 
depicted as the distributor of heat, and 
the function of the hypothalamus is com- 
pared to that of a thermostat. Available 
on a purchase basis through Erpi Class. 
room Films Inc., 35-11 35th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


INDIA — GLIMPSE OF INDUSTRY IN 
MYSORE AND CEYLON — One - reel 
silent film presenting both modern and 
primitive industries in the native state 


of Mysore and the island of Ceylon. An- 
cient and modern methods of irrigation; 
development of hydroelectric power and 
centralized heavy industry such as gold 
mining and manufacture of chemicals; 
distillation of sandalwood oil; the silk in- 
dustry; tea; cocoanut and cinnamon 
harvesting and preparation for market- 
ing. The seaport of Colombo, capital of 
Ceylon, important buildings, _ street 
scenes and harbor shipping. Available 
on a purchase basis through Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


INDIA — HYDERABAD — One - reel si- 


lent film showing the following activi- 
ties: minting of state coins and See 
postage stamps; agriculture; cultivation 
of rice and sugar cane, threshing pulse; 
cottage industries — rug weaving, weav 
ing metallic fabrics, fine embroidery, sil- 
ver filigree and inlay work; education - 
a mosque school, activities in second 
schools and Osmania University. Avail- 
able on a purchase basis through East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. 


INDIA — THE PUNJAB — One - reel si- 


lent film showing rural life in the British 
administered state of the Punjab. Primi- 
tive methods of irrigation; a typical vil- 
lage courtyard where household tasks 
such as making unleavened bread, 
churning, preparing curry, washing and 
spinning are being carried on. A trip 
to a market town, and a native school 
in the open air are also included. The 
film closes with a visit to Delhi, the 
capital of British India — government 
buildings, shops, and characteristic street 
scenes. Available on a purchase basis 
through Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


LEAD MILLING, SMELTING AND RE- 


FINING — Three-reel sound film show- 
ing in detail the various processes 
through which the lead is put, and some 
of the uses made of the Fished prod- 
uct. Available on a free loan basis 
through the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MANUFACTURED ABRASIVES — Two - 


reel sound film showing the experiment 
that led to the discovery of carborundum 
and shows the use of power generated 
from Niagara Falls in the manufacture 
of abrasive products. Available on a free 
loan basis through the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


MEN AND DUST — Two-reel sound film 


based on the findings of the Tri-State 


Survey Committee. This documentary 
presentation of the living and working 
conditions of lead and zinc miners in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri empha- 
sizes the need for programmatic action 
to eliminate conditions which lead to 
silicosis among workers and their fami- 
lies. Available on a rental basis through 
Garrison Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW WORLD THROUGH CHEM- 
ISTRY — Two-reel sound film in full 
color which shows such recent develop- 
ments in chemical research as nylon tex- 
tile fiber and nylon stockings; nylon 
bristling filament for tooth brushes; neo- 
prene synthetic rubber; “Lucite” plastic; 
cellulose sponges; “Zelan” durable re- 
pellent finish as textiles; and synthetic 
dyestuffs. Available without charge 
through the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


OUR CONSTITUTION — Two-reel sound 


film presenting the dramatic events 
which led to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1787. Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Madison, Hamilton and 
others are brought to life and play their 
part in the making of this immortal doc- 
ument. Available on a rental and pur 
chase basis through Academic Film 
Company, 1650 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PAN-AMERICAN — One-ree! sound film 


portraying the trade relations and means 
of communication within the Western 
Hemisphere. The production was di- 
rected by Arthur Browning and super- 
vised by William Wachs, author of 
Spanish for the Good Neighbor. Avail- 
able on a rental or purchase basis 
through Garrison Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PEOPLE OF HAWAII—Produced in col- 


laboration with Dr. Margaret Mead, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
One-ree] instructional sound film de- 
scribing the setting of the Hawaiian 
Islands and providing an insight into the 
native economy. The dependence of the 
natives upon the sea and their imme- 
diate gna for food; home 
and schoo! life; sports and craftsman- 
ship; and the preparation of a native 
feast make up the major sequences. 
Glimpses of mass production and _har- 
vesting of sugar cane and pineapples are 
also shown. A rendition of “Aloha” ac- 
companies the concluding scene. Avail- 
able on a purchase basis through Erpi. 


POEMS AND SONGS OF ANDALUSIA 


— One-reel sound film in Spanish pre- 

senting songs and typical festive dances 

of that part of Southern Spain. Avail- 
(Concluded on page 16-T) 
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Off the Press 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, WHAT? 


Seniors and their teachers and advisers 
are especially concerned with the problems 
ot a oo choice and adjustment. Choose 
and Use Your College, by Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, Director of the Association of 
American Colleges, is the answer to their 
need. Harpers, 1941, $2. 

Newspaperman has all the flavor of au- 
thority and the newsroom. The author, 
Morton Sontheimer, is News Editor of the 
San Francisco News and has been con- 
nected with many papers over the coun- 
try. It tells in lively fashicn about news- 
paper work, how to get it, and how to stay 
on the payroll. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1941, $2.75. 

There are 2000 business publications in 
the United States, employing 25,000 men 
and women, representing an investment of 
$75 million. Careers on Business Papers, 
by Benn Hall, describes these opportuni- 
ties for young people. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1940, $2.50. 

Another in the invaluable series ot Pic- 
ture Fact Books prepared by Alice Keliher 
and others, is Household Workers, bring- 
ing the number already published to fif- 
teen. All should be in the school library. 
New York: Harpers, 1941. 


GO WEST 


If you are going out to old Wyoming, 
be sure to get Wyoming, latest in the 
American Guide Series. Your school library 
should have the series. For the plan of 
the book, see “Know Your State,” Scholas- 
tic, April 21, 1941, page 4T. 


LEISURE TIME 


Teachers and youth leaders will be 
happy to place in the hands of youth this 
interesting book which will encourage them 
to find hobbies and to excel in them. Time 
Out for Living, by Partridge and Mooney, 
seem to cover all the possibilities in indi- 
vidual and group hobbies. Good illustra- 
tions and suggestive activities round out a 
good leisure-time program. New York: 
American Book Co., 1941, $2. 

All teachers will be interested in the 
proposals and suggestions of Ralph Pear- 
son in The New Art Education. Opposed 
to the method of “copying,” Mr. Pearson 
tells how to be creative and make others 
so. New York: Harpers, 1941, $3. 

For a class program paralleling “So You 
Think You Know Music—” use Musical 
Questions and Quizzes by Marion Bauer. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941, $2. 


BOOKLISTS FOR STUDENTS 


The Secondary Education Board, repre- 
senting eastern preparatory schools, pre- 
pares annual booklists for seniors (grades 
10-12) and juniors (grades 9 and below). 
Recent books are studied, selected, and 
brief accounts of them are given, written 
especially for students. Published each 
May, they may be obtained from the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, Milton, Massa- 
chusetts (price: Junior list, 16c; Senior 
list, 18c; postage extra). 


TEXT FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


New organizations of literature to meet 
the fundamental needs of boys and girls 
has characterized much of the thinking 
of English teachers. Challenge to Grow, 
by Cook, Loban, Norvell, and McCall 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1941), groups interest- 
ing selections under the units “Develop- 
ing Yourself,” “Making Friends,” “Finding 
Your Place in the Community,” and “Fac- 
ing the World of Fact.” 


TEXTS FOR ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


American English, by Goddard, Camp, 
Lycan, and Stockwell, is a four volume 
series for the high school. It has many in- 
teresting and unusual features. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1939, $1.04 list. 

Considering the Meaning, by Leonard 
and Salisbury, is the third-year high school 
composition book in The Thought Program 
series. Activities arise out of interesting 
situations, meaningful to students. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1941, $1.24 list. 

Harper's English Grammar, by John B. 
Opdycke, may be the answer to some 
teachers’ prayers. Every teacher will want 
to read his opening essay to teachers, “Get- 
ting Back to Grammar.” That will tell you 
the philosophy of the author and give a 
picture of the book. New York: Harpers, 
1941. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


Fourteen years ago, Miss Logasa first 
published Historical Fiction Suitable for 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Now 
comes the “Third Revised and Enlarged 
Edition” of her work, entitled, Historical 
Fiction (Philadelphia: McKinley Publish- 
ing Co., 1941, $2). The list of material 
with historical application has been brought 
up to date and extended. Sections on ma- 
terial for Canada and Latin America have 
been added. This volume is indispensable 
to social studies and English teachers and 
librarians. 


INSIDE THE AXIS 


Wythe Williams, popular radio com- 
mentator, and Dr. Albert Parry, former 
editorial director of the American Council 
Against Nazi Propaganda, have prepared 
an interesting book about the workings of 
the Nazi system and the Nazi mind in 
Riddle of the Reich (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1941, $2.75). Drawn from published 
and private information, the material can- 
not, of course, be verified at present. It 
is, however, a dramatic story full of illus- 
trations and anecdotes. Williams’ interpre- 
tation of the ftiture of America prea a 
good deal like old-fashioned “Manifest 
Destiny,” dressed in the garments of the 
new imperialism. 


LIFE IN AMERICA 


Here, teachers, is the book you have 
been waiting for. Life in America, edited 
by M. David Hoffman, is American Lit- 
erature and American Life and Culture 


rolled into one, with contrasting ex 

from the America of 1900 and that of 
1940. If you want to correlate, here is 
your center of interest. Put it in the hands 
of a student, and it will be read through 
for its own sake. New York: Harpers, 1941. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


In Semantic; The Nature of Words and 
Their Meanings (W. W. Norton, $2.50), 
Hugh Walpole (not to be confused with 
the English novelist) has written a simple 
and stimulating introduction to the theory 
and practice of Basic English. With the 
advice and introduction of Dr. I. A. 
Richards, now at Harvard, well-known col- 
laborator of C. K. Ogden, Mr. Walpole has 
not only explained and given numerous 
examples of the uses of Baste as a oe 
medium, but has thrown much light on the 
relation between language and ve a 
and the nature of signs, symbols, metaphor, 
and definition. 


YOUTH’S STORY 


Some time ago we told you of the study 
of youth in North Carolina which was de- 
scribed in Paths to Maturity. Whether you 
have a copy of that study or not, you will 
want the summary of it prepared for The 
High School Journal, pet published as a 
supplement to its issue of February, 1941 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University 
of North Carolina Press, 25c). It is a fine 
complement to Bell’s study. Youth Tell 
Their Story. 


WORKBOOK IN MODERN 
PROBLEMS 


Based on their Problems in American 
Democracy, Little, Patterson and Burch 
have prepared a workbook for “Laborato: 
Study of Current Social Issues” (Macmik- 
lan, 1941) which is also usable in classes 
using other texts. Each unit includes a 
study guide, exercises, and activities. 

To provide motivation for the study of 
language and to provide leads to activ- 
ities, Adventures in Language by Tanner, 
Lawler and Riley has been prepared 
( Prentice-Hall, 1941). The significance of 
language, its history and its forms, and 
stories which tell how words developed are 
valuable aids to the English teacher as well 
as the foreign language teacher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Heiser, Victor G. Toughen Up, Amer- 
ica! Whittlesey House, 1941. 

Finney, Burnham. Arsenal of Democracy. 
Whittlesey House, 1941. 

Janzen, Cornelius C. and Stephenson, 
Orlando W. Everyday Economics. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1941, $1.88. 

Morgan, Joy Elmer. The American Citi- 
zens Handbook. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1941. (See 
Scholastic editorial, May 5, issue.) 

Chambers, M. M. (ed.). Ninth Year- 
book of School Law. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941, $1. 

Traxler, Arthur E. Ten Years of Research 
in Reading: Summary and Bibliography. 
New York: Educational Records Bureau, 
1941. 
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Choose from these latest releases—and mail coupon 
for list of other Victor Records for school use 






































Scenes from Shakespeare Plays 
Macbeth— The Murder Scene.Taming 
of the Shrew—The Wooing Scene. 
Julius Caesar — Mark Antony’s Ora- 
tion. Merchant of Venice — Portia’s 
Mercy Speech. As You Like It—The 
Seven Ages of Man. Romeo and Juliet 
— Potion Speech. Otis Skinner and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

Album M-753, $3.50 


Singing for Pleasure and Practice—For 
Soprano or Tenor. 
Beautiful Dreamer, Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, A Dream, Devotion, I 
Love Thee, Passing By. 
Album P-47, $2.00 


Singing for Pleasure and Practice—For 
Contralto or Baritone. 
Cradle Song, Two Grenadiers, Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, Sylvia, None But the 
Lonely Heart, Calm as the Night. 
Piano accompaniments for the above 
songs by Frank LaForge. Includes 
booklet with words and music. 

Album P-48, $2.00 


The White Cliffs of Dover. Poem by Alice 
Duer Miller, read by Lynn Fontanne. 
Musical setting by Frank Black. 

Album M-775, $3.50 


buy RCA VICTOR / 


Six English Folk Dances. Flowers of Ed- 
inburgh, Mutual Love, Comical Fel- 
low, Hunt the Squirrel, Sellinger’s 
Round, and Newcastle. Folk Dance 
Band, Ronnie Munro, Conductor. 

Album P-53, $2.00 


Folk Songs of the Americas. 23 songs of 
North and South America taken from 
“Singing America,” published by C, 
C. Birchard & Co. 

Album P-55, $2.50 


Mediaevaland RenaissanceChoral Music. 
Music of Palestrina, Obrecht, Dufay, 
Lassus, Taverner, Dunstable, Leon- 
inus, and other ancient music. Choir 
of Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
conducted by Mother Stevens, R.S.C.J. 

Album M-739, $6.50 


Around the World in Song and Story. 
American, English, French, Rouman- 
ian, Swedish and Danish folk songs 
and stories. Dorothy Gordon, with 
piano accompaniment. BC-38, $1.05 


The Santa Fe Trail, Sym. No. 1 (Harl 
McDonald). The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. 

Album M-754, $3.50 


Modern Schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their 
sound equipment... 
‘ “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and 




















KCA Victor 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 


Educational Department (SC-5) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. 


Please send me free folder of special Victor 
Records for school use. 


wencewcessncaescoo=J 
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A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
In Canada, RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Mortreal 
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Eastern Arts Association 
Honors Scholastic Head 


HE noteworthy contribution of 

Scholastic to the field of art educa- 
tion through the fourteen-year develop- 
ment of the Scholastic Awards was 
recognized by the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion at its annual convention last month. 
The association, by resolution, addressed 
a letter of appreciation to Maurice R. 
Robinson, Editor-Publisher of Scholas- 
tic, for his work in organizing and ex- 
panding the Awards to their present 
high level. The letter follows: 
Dear Mr. RosINson: 

The officers and couneil of the Eastern 
Arts Association, while assembled last week 
in our 32d annual convention, directed me 
to express their deep appreciation and sin- 
cere congratulations to you as an outstand- 
ing contributor to the advancement of Art 
Education in America. 

As Editor-Publisher of Scholastic, the 
American High School Weekly, your in- 
terest in the arts has found tangible ex- 
pression through the magazine. For years, 
moreover, this interest has developed an 
original and a vital effort of even greater 
significance to art and art education than 
the material in the magazine itself. With 
persistence, with indefatigable energy, and 
with the true missionary spirit, you have 
brought into being a great national com- 
petition among students of our Secondary 
Schools which has had marked effect in 





our country. From small beginnings, the 
annual exhibit of the competitors, held in 
the ae galleries of Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburgh, has become 4n outstanding 
event. Your inspiring leadership in direct- 
ing and maintaining this program has been 
the means of promoting higher standards 
of art attainment in our schools, of inspir- 
ing teachers to greater effort, of fostering 
support among school officials and others, 
and of encouraging hundreds of potential 
artists, designers and craftsmen so that they 
are finding congenial and useful places in 
society. Faithfully yours, 

Raymond P. Ensign 

Secretary 


School-Owned 


Station 
(Concluded from Page 8-T) 


duced by the school radio workshop 
group which conducts the preliminary 
rehearsals in the school’s well-equipped 
public address studio. The workshop 
group then comes to WBOE where the 
program is broadcast city-wide and re- 
corded for repeat programs. 

2. Another form of Current Issues 
preparation is the selected use of net- 
work broadcasts, such as the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s series, “This Liv- 
ing World.” These programs too are 
recorded. 




















Depicting customs, government activities, educational standards, 
industries and habits of the people. 








“GOOD NEIGHBOR” 16mm. FILMS 


of South and Central America 





COLOR — Sound and Silent (1 and 2 reels each) 
EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST OF THE ANDES ® 

FREIGHTER TRIP TO THE CARIBBEAN 

CAMERA SKETCH OF COSTA RICA 
ROAD TO ACAPULCO 

PORTO RICO, HAITI and HAVANA 


BLACK and WHITE—Sound (1 reel each) 


ZAPOTECAN POTTERS ® COFFEE DEMOCRACY 
MAYALAND TODAY ® BOYS OF ATITLAN 
CITY OF LIVING RUINS ® HONDURAS 
NET FISHERS OF PATZCUARO : 

SILVER MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 


Send for catalog of 2,000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects, 
available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street, Dept. HS-26, New York, N. Y. 





THE LESSER ANTILLES 




























8. A third form of Current Issues 
development is recorded interviews 
with well-known visitors to the city 
whose message may be of interest to 
social studies classes. For example, this 
year there were interviews with Arch- 
duke Otto of Hapsburg, and other well- 
known persons. 

When the script form and the micro- 
phone presentation have been deter- 
mined, the next consideration is the 
development of teacher-aids to accom- 
pany the program. These guides are 
developed at the Curriculum Center by 
the teachers who have audited the pro- 
grams to determine where emphasis is 
needed and where the classroom teach- 
er will want additional help. Mr. Guy 
Varner, who has been in charge of this 

hase of the work, has set up the fol- 
iecons general outline pattern for the 
preparation of radio lesson guides: 

I. Aims and Objectives. 

II. Resumé of Radio Script. 

III. Teacher and Class Participation 

A. Before the Broadcast 
B. During the Broadcast 
C. After the Broadcast 

IV. Notes for Teachers’ Use. 

V. Questions for Discussion. 

VI. Bibliography. 

Finally, when the material for the 
microphone and the teacher-aids have 
been organized, consideration is given 
to the selection of accompanying visual 
materials. Maps and charts of various 
types are developed and sent to the 
schools so that each child may consult 
the material during or following the 
broadcast. 





Answers to Semester 
Review Tests 


PART I—SOCIAL STUDIES 

I. Names and Places: 1-c; 2-i; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-g; 6-j; 7-h; 8-m; 9-1; 10-d. 

II. Foreign Affairs: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T; 9-F; 10-F. 

III. National Affairs: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 

IV. Foreign Affairs — 1-B; 2-A; 3-C; 
4-B; 5-A. 

V. National Affairs — 1-C; 2-B; 3-C; 
4-C; 5-B. 


PART II—ENGLISH CLASSES 
il. Multiple Choice: 1-b; 2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 
5-a; 6-d; 7-c; 8-b; 9-c; 10-c. 

Il. MATCHING TEST: 

1. (a) 5; (b) 1; (ce) 2; (d) 3; (e) & 

2. (a) 3; (b) 1; (ce) 2. 

8. (a) 4; (b) 3; (ce) 2; (d) 1. 

4. (a) 4; (b) 3; (c) 2; (d) 1. 

5. ta) 6; (b) 1; (c) 5; (d) 8; (e) 4; 
(i) &. 

6. (a) 6; (b) 5; (c) 1; (d) 3; (e) 2; 
(f) 4. 

7. (a) 2; (b) 3; (c) 1. 

Il. WHAT’S MY NAME? 

1. John Buchan. 2. Bret Harte. 3. Oscar 
Levant. 
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= lic PRIZES 


The Atlantic Contests for High School and Private School Students 
(closing date April 8) were open to all students using the Atlantic 
Monthly in a course during some part of the 1940-1941 school year. 




















HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


$25 FOR THE BEST ESSAY: I Found Contentment Here, by Phyllis Abler 
Northwestern High School, Detroit. Beatrice Merriam, InstRUCTOR 
HONORABLE MENTION: Auden’s Failure As Propagandist, by Margaret Sandberg 
Dearborn High School, Michigan. Marjorie Avalon, INstRUCTOR 
Children, This Is Your Grandmother, by Ellen Ann Barber 
Northwestern High School, Detroit. Beatrice Merriam, Instructor 
The Role of Mathematics in Nuclear Physics, by Philburn Ratoosh 
New Haven High School, Connecticut. Marion C. Sheridan, InstructoR 
The Negro In America: An Optimistic Outlook, by Paul L. Flint, Jr. 
New Haven High School, Connecticut. Marion C. Sheridan, InsrructoR 
$25 FOR THE BEST STORY: Saturday Night, by Miriam Johnson 
Central High School, Minneapolis. Abigail O’Leary, INstrucTOR 
HONORABLE MENTION: There Will Be Peace, by Sue Stone 
High School, Boonville, Missouri. Elsie Nussmann, INstrucTOR 
Test Pilot, by Charles Broehl 
Peoria High School, Illinois. Mrs. M. Helen Belsley, InstrucToR 
The Open End Run, by Harry McCarthy 
West High School, Minneapolis. Wanda Orton, INstrucTOR 


PRIVATE SCHOOL CONTESTS 


$25 FOR THE BEST ESSAY: Fairies in the Bookcase, by Elsbeth Fuller 
Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey. Rebecca L. Mixner, INstructToR 
HONORABLE MENTION: Democracy in Action, by Mary Dana Solomon 
Emma Willard School, Troy, New York. Ellen R. Manchester, INstrucTOR 
A Mirror of Life, by Claudia Garesche 
Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey. Rebecca L. Mixner, InstRucTOR 
The Golden Door, by Charlotte E. Emerson 
Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey. Rebecca L. Mixner, INstRUCTOR 
Katherine Mansfield, by Polly E. Curtis 
Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey. Rebecca L. Mixner, INstRucTOR 
$25 FOR THE BEST STORY: The Durmand Brothers, by Elise G. Linn 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. Mrs. John B. Olli, Instructor 
HONORABLE MENTION: April, 1938, by Craig R. Hope 
The Choate School, Connecticut. C. F. Stanwood, Instructor 
A Man’s Work, by Mary H. Scott, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. H. A. Domincovich, Instructor 
Castle Roxen, by Bruce W. Odlum 
The Choate School, Connecticut. Carey C. D. Briggs, Instructor 
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Adventure in Washington shows how life as a Senate page boy turns a hoodlum into 
a responsible citizen. Gene Reynolds, Virginia Bruce, and Herbert Marshall are stars. 


SOME SUMMER FILMS 


The hero of Disney’s next car- 
toon: The Reluctant Dragon. 


movie fans will be seeing during June and 

July. Your students, too, may want to know 
what’s in the offing, so, if you wish, you can post 
this page on the bulletin board. In addition to 
the features pictured here, we'd like to mention 
the following: . . . Warner Bros. Sergeant York 
with Gary Cooper, and The Bride Came C.O.D. 
with Bette Davis and James Cagney. . . . 20th 
Century-Fox’s Man Hunt—story of a fellow who 
set out to assassinate Hitler—with Walter Pidgeon 
and Joan Bennett. . . . Universal's Half Way to 
Shanghai—story of the Burma Road—with Charles 
Bickford and Evelyn Ankers. 

Blood and Sand will be in technicolor. So will 
Paramount’s Shepherd of the Hills. If you have 
not yet seen the British film Let George Do It, re- 
leased this week by Film Alliance, see it by all 
means. Look for laughs sometime in June in 
MGM's Bargain Basement, with the Marx Brothers. 


H= is a taste of the summer fare which 


Above: Jackie Cooper and Jane Withers 
are great pals in the 20th Century- 
Fox production A Very Young Lady. 


In MGM’s version of Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Spencer Tracy 
plays both saint and villain. 


Wendy Hiller’s a Salvation Army lassie 
in Major Barbara. The man’s Rex Har- 
rison who played in film Night Train. 


Tyrone Power fights bulls in Blood and 
Sand; Linda Darnell waits and weeps. 
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The Time Has Come 


em time has come when journals of opinion 
can no longer view the world with amiable or 
ironical detachment. To those who complain that 
THE NATION is no longer the critical, iconoclas- 
tic journal it once was we say only that they have 
long misunderstood our purpose. THE NATION 
never believed in negative criticism for its own 
sake, and we do not propose to deny a truth sim- 


ply because it has been accepted by those in high — 


places. Negative criticism has come to sound 
naive rather than smart or sophisticated; the 
chatter of children who do not know that a 
world is being torn apart and reborn. 


THE NATION, pledged to a positive pro- 
gram, is enlisted in the battle for freedom. We 
harbor no illusions that the struggle will be 
either quick or painless. The past mistakes of 
Europe’s democracies have been too many and 
too grave to be wiped out by mere wishful think- 
ing. But the battle cannot be evaded. 


The fight calls for courage and determina- 
tion, and above all for wisdom. America must 
learn the lessons of France, of Norway and Den- 
mark, of Great Britain. We must not allow trea- 
son, or blind complacency, or dread of social 
change to bring us to the edge of destruction. 


America is engaged in two great struggles. 
We must help defeat the armies of the dictators 
before the last free governments are extin- 
guished and their people enslaved. And we must 
defeat those tendencies in our own country 


which, secretly or openly, deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, support the ancient blood-soaked cult 
of tyranny. If we lose either battle, the whole 


war is lost. 


But it will not be lost. Americans will mas- 
ter the strategy of fighting on two fronts. And 
we shall marshal the strength of an awakened 
democracy against the organized drive of fascist 


aggression. 


In this war THE NATION has a part to play, 
as has every man and woman of democratic will. 
THE NATION 7s a weapon. It is pledged to the 
service of the forces of freedom in the world and 
in America. It is not impartial, it is not detached, 
but it is, as always, critical and independent. It 
will tell the truth about our government and 
our industrial and labor leaders, so that when 
they act in ways which distort the democratic 
effort or endanger a democratic theory, the peo- 
ple will force them into line. It will attack anti- 
democratic movements whether they are com- 
munist or fascist or plain old-fashioned tory in 


* their inspiration. And just as vigorously, it will 


support and encourage the forces which must 
combine to make defense of the United States a 


defense of democracy. 


‘ This is THE NATION’S pledge—to sharpen 
and temper our weapon so that it may help win 


the only sort of victory that free men can count 


as victory. 


Special Summer Subscription Rate for Teachers: 15 weeks of The Nation for only $1. The Nation will be forwarded to 


wherever you may be vacationing. Send your order and remittance to The Nation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 























* 1941 * 
SUMMER RADIO WORKSHOP 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

JULY 1 to AUGUST 8 


Six weeks’ practical training under pro- 
fessionals in radio script eo - produc- 
tion, direction and program building with 
special attention given to the problems of 
educational and documentary radio and to 
institutional radio publicity. University’s 
radio studios and recording equipment 
available for student production practice. 
Special lectures, field trips, visits to net- 
work rehearsals and broadcasts, etc. 


* 


Director, Douglas Coulter (Assistant Pro- 
yee Director, Columbia Broadcasting 
'ystem). Instructors: Earle L. McGill 
(Casting Director, CBS), Philip Cohen 
(Chief, Radio Project, Library of Con- 
gress), A. Murray Dyer (CBS School of 
the Air), Luella Hoskins (Chicago Radio 
Council), etc. * 


Accredited toward undergraduate and 

graduate degrees. Tuition fee, seventy- 

five dollars. For special Bulletin S write 
Division of General Education, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


20 Washington Square North 
aq New York, N. Y. 
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RECORD Imports 


Brand new English POLYDOR-SERIES records — 
never before sold at these low prices. Surfaces 
superior to domestic records. Finest artists and 
orchestras in outstanding classics. Ten inch rec- 
ords only 75c. Send today for new FREE cata- 
logue containing hundreds of selections. Exclu- 





sive with 


The GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Dept. S 
18 East 48th Street, New York 








Puritans of Massachusetts Colony 





2 Reel 16 mm. Sound Film, Rental $4 
The life, customs, government, religion, 
homes, education, and occupations of the 
Puritans of Massachusetts are clearly depicted 


in this historical film. Send for Catalog. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


66! Bloomfield Ave. 


Bloomfield, N. 3. 








“Enjoying 
the Arts” 


Five experts in modern criticism 
have joined their efforts in this pub- 
lication te increase student enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the arts. 
Each essay is written in a clear, 
easily comprehended stylé. And the 
five essays combined constitute a 
course in appreciation which will 
teach the indifferent student to 
draw pleasure from the works of art 
around him. 25c each. 


Write 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 











New 16 mm. Films 
(Concluded from page 9-T) 


able on a purchase and rental basis 
through Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York. 


THE POLICEMAN — One- reel _instruc- 


tional sound film that describes the func- 
tion of police officers in general and 
follows a typical city patrolman through 
one of his regular shifts of duty. The 
use of motorcycles and patrol cars with 
two-way radio communication is demon- 
strated and explained. Lessons in pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic safety are de- 
veloped, along with the role of the po- 
liceman in rescue work and the appre- 
hension of a speeding driver. Available 
on a purchase Basis through Erpi. 


PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT — One-reel 


silent film illustrating the elementary 
principles of lift and flight by means of 
the kite, the glider, and the amare. 
Animations a straight photography of 
laboratory apparatus and wind tunnels 
are used to Tiateede the effect on flight 
of velocity of air currents, angle of in- 
clination of the wings, and streamlin- 
ing. The standard controls of an airplane 
are demonstrated. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


THE SNAPPING TURTLE — Pro duced 


in collaboration with Dr. E. Laurence 
Palmer, Cornell University. One-reel in- 
structional sound film presenting the life 
story of an interesting reptile in its nat- 
ural habitat. Unusual photographic 
studies permit observation of the Snap- 
ping Turtle’s detailed features, habits, 
and its encounters with other animal life 
The laying of the eggs and the hatch- 
ing are two outstanding episodes. A 
Painted Turtle is introduced for purposes 
of comparison. The winter hibernation 
concludes the presentation. Available on 
a purchase basis through Erpi. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE SILK SCREEN 


PROCESS — One-reel silent film for 
Art Classes; a detailed aid in the 
study of the “how” and “why” of this 
reproducing process as a fine print 
medium. Available on a rental or pur- 
chase basis through Garrison Film, 
Distributors, Inc. 


THIS IS CHINA — Two-reel sound film 


presenting an authentic human docu- 
ment of Chiria’s teeming millions. It por- 
trays China’s struggle against ignorance, 
famine, poveity, and superstition, and 
leads the way to a deeper understand- 
ing of China’s life, culture and _ tradi- 
tion. Available on a rental basis through 
Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 


TREES AND MEN — One-reel sound film 


of modern logging and the lumber in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest made in 
co-operation with the Weyerhaeuser 


TVA — Two-reel 


Brek 


Sales Company. Also available in a four- 


reel version. May be secured on a free 
loan basis through the YMCA Moticn 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


sound film showing 
TVA’s multipurpose dams operating to 
hel conta’ tends, to aid Sastgpaiei, 
salt to produce power. It shows four 
dams under construction which, when 
finished, will complete the system in the 
Tennessee River and provide three stor- 
age dams on tributary streams. Other 
activities of the Authority including agri- 
cultural work, rural electrification, re- 
search and reforestation are also shown 
in the film. Available on a free loan basis 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Information Office, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


ESSENTIALS OF VISUAL EFFICI- 


ENCY: A Manual to Aid Teachers and 
School Authorities in Achieving Greater 
Teaching Effectiveness in Classroom 
Work and Study. With an Addendum 
on the Visual Aspects of Highway 
Safety for Children. Prepared under 
the direction of The Distinguished 
Service Foundation of Optometry. 34 
illustrations. 66 pp. South Royalton, 
Vermont. 1940. Postpaid: Single copies, 
25 cents; 10 copies, $2.00. F.O.B. 
South Royalton: 100 copies. $17.50; 
1,000 copies, $160.00. 


The opening chapters of this manual 


discuss the findings of the latest and 
soundest research: in this field. Accord- 
ing to a study made by Dr. Matthew 
Luckiesh in 1934 it was found “that 
of students making normal progress not 
more than 15% have inefficient vision, 
while of those who fail or make un- 
satisfactory progress about 85% have 
faulty seeing.” Differentiation is made 
between distance-seeing and the ability 
to read or study which present two dis- 
tinctly different problems. “Carefully 
controlled research by Dr. Parkins and 
his associates at the University of 
Nebraska, covering a period of seven 
years and dealing with three thousand 
students, has brought out the following 
startling facts: Faulty ability to see at 
a distance is responsible for lowering 
scholarship but 17%. Inability to coordi- 
nate the eyes in the reading task lowers 
scholarship 52%. When faulty vision at 
distance is coupled with poor ocular 
coordination in reading, there is a re- 
duction of 59% in the student’s visual 
capacity.” 


The external tactors involved in the 


conservation of eyesight are discussed 
under these headings: daylighting of 
schoolrooms, artificial lighting of school- 
rooms, desks and posture, interior 
schemes for easy seeing. 


The teacher’s responsibility in dis- 


covering the — of visual difficul- 
ties is pointe 

survey suitable for use by lay persons 
is suggested. Both teachers and school 
administrators will find this manual a 
worthwhile teaching tool. 


out and a simple visual 
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tered.” The Chief Executive challenged 
the philosophy of those who believe 
that “freedom is an ebbing tide” and 
that “tyranny and slavery have become 
the surging wave of the future.” 

“In iaget wey day,” the President 
said, “the task of the people was to 
create and weld together a nation. 

“In Lincoln’s day the task of the 
people was to. preserve that nation from 
disruption within. 

“In this day the task of the people is 
to save that nation and its institutions 
from disruption from without. . . . 

“Democracy is not dying. We know 
it because we have seen it revive — and 
grow. 

“We know it cannot die — because it 
is built on the unhampered initiative of 
individual men and women joined in a 
common enterprise — an enterprise un- 
dertaken, and carried through by the 
free expression of.a free majority. . . . 

“We do not retreat. We are not con- 
tent to stand still. As Americans we go 
forward in the service of our country 
by the will of God.” 


17 Billion Budget 


It will cost our government 17,585 
million dollars to run this country in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. That was 
what President Roosevelt told Congress 
when he presented the proposed budget 
for 1941-42. This means that we will 
be spending more in that one year than 
the amount of the total national debt 
ten years ago. Expenditures will be 
nearly 4 billion more than in the cur- 
rent year. We will be paying out 9,210 
million more than we take in. At the end 
of the year covered by this budget the 
national debt will be $58,370,000,000. 

The President indicated what was re- 
sponsible for these huge expenses. “The 
threatening world situation,” he said, 
“forces us to build up land, sea and air 
forces able to meet and master any 
contingency.” Sixty-two per cent of the 
money provided for in the budget will 
be spent on defense. 

This will cover one-third of a three- 
year defense program outlined by the 
President. It will cost altogether 28 
billion. Nearly 6% billion of this is being 
spent in the current fiscal year. In the 
year beginning July 1 it will be in- 
creased to well over 10 billion. That 
will leave something more than 11 
billion to be paid out in the year which 
begins on July I, 1942. 

Because of the amount of money that 


« 


must be spent on defense, demands are 
being heard in Congress that other ex- 
penses be kept down and that taxes 
be raised. The President cut non-de- 
fense expenditures in his budget by 
about 600 million. Most of the saving 
was made by reducing money for re- 
lief. And Mr. Roosevelt urged that “a 
start should be made this year to meet 
a larger percentage of defense pay- 
ments from current tax receipts.” 


Nazis in the Mediterranean 


The Germans afe taking a hand in 
the war in the Mediterranean. Their 
first blow at the British was a damaging 
one. Stuka dive-bombers attacked a big 
British convoy of merchant ships be- 
tween Malta and Crete. Three British 
warships were hit. The aircraft carrier 
Illustrious was bombed for seven hours. 
She was very badly damaged but 
managed to get into port under her own 
power. The destroyer Gallant was 
bombed, but not seriously damaged. 
The cruiser Southampton was sunk. The 
convoy got away. Since 
this first attack the Ger- 
mans have been devoting 
themselves to blasting 
away at Malta, the Brit- 
ish island base south of 
Sicily. 

This first appearance of 
German bombers in the 
Mediterranean sky was im- 
portant for two reasons: 

1. It means that the 
British will not have such 
an easy time sending 
convoys back and forth 
through the Mediterra- 
nean. This is the route by 
which British troops and 
supplies have gone to 
Egypt and Greece. The 
Italians have not been 
able to prevent them. But 
the Germans are some- 
thing else again. Undis- 
puted British control of 
the Mediterranean has 
played a large part in the 
British victories in North 
Africa and the Greek vic- 
tories in Albania. Now 
that control is threatened; 
at least the British will 
have to fight for it. 
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2. For the first time in naval history 
airplanes have succeeded in sinking a 
modern armored ship (the Southamp- 
ton). Naval men have been arguing for 
years over whether this could be done. 
Most of them didn’t think so. “The 
Southampton’s sinking,” wrote Hanson 
Baldwin, naval expert of the New York 
Times, “marks a red-letter day in the 
history of warfare. . . . Air power has 
in no sense replaced sea power, nor 
has it made fighting ships obsolescent; 
but air power has proved that the 
ancient shibboleths are invalid and that 
the new arm, the arm of the future, 
is increasing daily in power and effec- 
tiveness.” 


Whither Bulgaria 


The Balkans have not ceased to be 
nervous, and anything can happen there 
at any moment. But nothing has hap- 
pened yet. And every day of grace is 
a relief to these jittery little nations. 

There are reports of serious clashes 
between German troops and Rumani- 
ans, but the situation is not so serious 
in Bulgaria. 

In fact, the Bulgarians seem to be 
feeling a little more confident. In a 
speech made after his return from Ger- 
many Premier Philoff said: “We have 
to be ready for any eventuality to de- 
fend Bulgaria’s vital interests, and her 
independence, because a nation that is 
not ready to defend itself is liable to 
be subjected to slavery.” 
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This stiffening of Bulgaria’s stand 
may be based on what the Premier 
learned in Germany. Or it may be 
caused by the attitude of two of Bul- 
garia’s neighbors. A high Turkish offi- 
cial said that Turkey would declare war 
if the Germans crossed Bulgaria’s 
frontiers. The Russians went out of their 
way to announce that if German troops 
were heading for Bulgaria it was with- 
out their knowledge or consent. 

This was taken to mean that Stalin 
was not ready to give Hitler a free hand 
in the Balkans. But it did not mean 
any break in the cooperation between 
Russia and Germany. The day before 
the Soviet statement on Bulgaria was 
issued, Moscow and Berlin signed a 
new trade treaty. Russia agreed to send 
more supplies to Germany in return for 
German machinery. At the same time 
they settled the boundaries between 
them in their newly-acquired territories 
in Poland and the Baltic region. And 
they arranged for an exchange of popu- 
lations where necessary. All this was 
done, Russia said, “in the spirit of mu- 
tual understanding and confidence con- 
forming to the friendly relations existing 
between the U.S.S.R. and Germany.” 


Thailand vs. Indo-China 


While other parts of the Far East 
have been quiet in recent weeks, fight- 
ing between Thailand (Siam) and 
French Indo-China has been increasing 
in severity. It is a minor-league war, 
for there are only a few thousand men 
engaged on each side. But it is real war 
nonetheless. 

The Japanese have kept hands off so 
tar. If they are going to move south- 
ward, Indo-China will probably be their 
next objective. They forced the Indo- 
Chinese government to let Japanese 
troops into the country last fal after 
the defeat of France in Europe. They 
have made no new moves since then. 
But if the fighting between Thailand 
and Indo-China gets worse it may serve 
as an excuse for Japan to interfere. 

Until lately the fighting on the Thai- 
land-Indo-China border has been on a 

ry small scale. The Thailanders de- 
mand the return of two provinces which 
they claim were taken from them by 
the French 50 years ago. Within the 
past few weeks, however, serious fight- 
ing has begun. Thai soldiers supported 
by war planes have forced the armies 
of Indo-China about fifteen miles back 
from the border. Indo-China claims that 
Japanese pilots are flying Thai ‘planes. 


A gunsmith in the Winchester ttepeat- 
ing Arms Co. is inspecting semi-auto- 
matic Garand rifles for the U. S. Army. 


And they say that Japanese planes on 
their way to Thailand have been land- 
ing in Indo-China. The latest report 
from Saigon was that the Thai advance 
in western Cambodia had been checked. 

There has even been a naval battle 
in the Gulf of Siam to make this little 
war complete. The French Asiatic Fleet 
claimed to have sunk two of Thailand’s 
fourteen destroyers. 

Meanwhile Japan and Indo-China 
were attempting to arrange a trade 
treaty. The Japanese were trying to take 
advantage of Indo-China’s trouble with 
Thailand to force more concessions. 


Defense Changes 
Most of the recent defense news has 
concerned the Navy. Our two-ocean 


Navy has begun to take nes Up till 


now the Pacific Fleet, based on Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, has been our main 
naval force. There was also an Asiatic 
Fleet operating mostly in Chinese 
waters. In the Atlantic we had only a 
squadron, called the Atlantic Patrol 
Force. That has now been transformed 
into an Atlantic Fleet. It will have 125 
ships to start with, will get more as 
new warships are put into commission. 

The Navy also has a new CINCUS 
(Commander in Chief U. S. Fleet). 
Rear Admiral Husband Edward Kim- 
mel was jumped over 46 higher-ranking 
admirals into this job. 


The House Naval Affairs Committee 
has approved the Navy’s request for 
$1,209 million. The money is for four 
purposes: 1. to build 400 yessels of 
various types, including 280 small sub- 
marine chasers, motor torpedo boats 
and mine layers. 2. to expand shipyards 
and build new ones. 3. to double the 
Navy’s facilities for making guns of all 
classes. 4. to equip the fleet with the 
latest anti-aircraft equipment. 

Other items of defense news: 

The President has asked Congress for 
immediate funds to build 200 steel 
cargo vessels “to protect against the 
effect upon the United States of a pos- 
sible world shortage of such ships.” 

President Roosevelt has set up @ 
new Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination. Its job will be to see that 
adequate housing is provided speedily 
and efficiently wherever defense in- 
dustry or military activity make it nec- 
essary. 

Sidney Hillman is reported “stream- 
lining” the whole defense labor setup. 
He is charting a single organization, éx- 
tending from the OPMD (Office of 
Production Management for Defense) 
down to local communities, to handle 
all the activities of the labor division of 
the OPMD. ~ 


Libya and Albania 


The British and Greeks report new 
successes against the Italians in Libya 
and Albania, respectively, but no major 
victories have been won. 


While the R.A.F. destroyed Italian 
airdromes in Libya the British army 
was preparing positions from which to 
launch an assault on the besieged 
Italian base of Tobruk. The Italians 
were getting no reinforcements and 
water is scarce in the town. Military ex- 
perts did not think it could hold out 
for long. But from the way they were 
digging in, the British believed that the 
30,000 surrounded Italian soldiers had 
been ordered to resist to the death. This 
would give Marshal Rodolfo Graziani 
time to reorganize the remnants of his 
shattered army further to the west. 

The most outstanding recent success 
of the Greeks was the capture of 
Klisura, a small but strategic village. 
Another change has been made in the 
Italian command in Albania. General 
Ubaldo Soddu who took command on 
November 9, has been removéd “for 
reasons of health.” His place has been 
taken by General Ugo Cavellero, Chief 
of the General Staff. 
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‘The Cost of Security 


President’s Budget Forecasts Record-Breaking Peace-Time Expenditures 
for Defense; Critics Call for Slash in ‘“‘Non-Defense’’? Appropriations 


1,071-page book weighing four 
A and a half pounds has been 

presented to Congress by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. This book won't be- 
come a “best seller’"—only 3,174 
copies were printed. But it contains 
important information for every 
American. It tells us how much it 
will cost the United States to pre- 
pare for trouble in a world at war. 
This book contains the Federal Gov- 
ernment budget for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1941 and ending 
une 80, 1942. It contains an estimate 
of Federal “housekeeping” expenses 
for everything from insect guns and 
desk blotters to bombing planes and 
battleships. 














The estimated budget for 1941-42 
totals over seventeen billion, 585 mil- 
lion dollars. Defense will cost ten bil- 
lion, 811 million dollars. In short, 62 
out of every 100 cents spent by the 
Government will go for national de- 
fense. And that is not all. Approxi- 
mately 18 billion dollars already. has 
been voted by Congress since June, 
1940. Thus the 1940-41-42 expendi- 
tures for defense will total more than 
28 billion dollars. And this huge 
amount will be swelled by whatever 
aid Congress decides to give Britain. 
The President's lend-lease plan of 
extending aid to nations fighting the 
Axis Powers will probably cost an- 
other three billion dollars or more. 
(See Schol., January 13, 
1941, page 5 and March 
of Events, this issue. ) 


More Debt—More 


Revenue 


The 1941-42 budget of 
17% billions will run the 
Government deeper into 
debt. The deficit (excess 
of outgo over income) 
will be about nine and a 
half billion dollars. The 
deficit for the fiscal year 
(1940-41) ending June 
80, 1941, will be over six 
billion dollars. But the 
President had a little 
good news for Congress. 
He estimated that taxes 
collected -by the Treas- 
ury will be the highest 
in history—over nine bil- 
lion dollars. He explains 
it this way: 

The billions of dollars 











What Do You Think of It, Boys 


spent on national de- 


World-Telegram 


? fense will speed up in- 


dustry. More plants will be built. 
Thousands of people will be put to 
work. Booming business will increase 
the national income—that is the total 
money paid in wages and salaries 
yearly, plus dividends and interest 
received by people who invested 
money in business or bought Govern- 
ment bonds. And the higher the na- 
tional income, the more money the 
Treasury can collect in taxes from 
individuals and corporations. The 
spending of billions for arms in the 
next year or so is expected to raise 
the national income to 90 billion dol- 
lars. This should return to the Treas- 
ury over 1] billion dollars in taxes. 
This won't, of course, cover the 
1941-42 budget outgo of 17% billion 
dollars. 

Why not raise taxes higher in or- 
der to cover the defense outgo? Pres- 
ident Roosevelt fears that the drastic 
taxes required to raise six or eight 
billions more would be harmful. 
They would take away in taxes the 
money people might otherwise spend 
on more food, clothing and other 
products. For instance, a Federal 
sales tax, levied on,purchases made 
at stores, might bring in several bil- 
lion dollars. But the President feels 
that this tax would fall too heavily on 
low-income groups, which spend a 
large percentage of their weekly in- 
come for consumer goods. 


Higher Taxes 


President Roosevelt did, however, 
suggest that Congress vote new 
taxes based on the ability to pay. 
Such taxes are levied on the incomes 
of individuals. These income taxes 
increase as the individual’s income 
(his “ability to pay”) increases. The 
President also strongly suggested 
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that the excess profits tax be increased. 
Such a tax was passed by Congress 


last fall. It seeks to “prevent a new 
crop of war millionaires” growing from 
the billions spent on defense. The tax 
rate on ordinary corporation income was 
raised, and an added tax was placed on 
profits judged to be “excess.” (See 
Schol., October 14, 1940, page 5.) But 
the law gives corporations a choice of 
methods which enables many com- 
panies making large profits out of the 
defense program to escape a heavy tax 
payment. 

What about the other — non-defense 
— expenses of the Government? The 
President estimated these expenses at 
six billion, 774 million dollars. They in- 
clude such items as work relief, social 
security, aid to farmers, and the cost of 
running Government departments and 
independent agencies. The President 
says this non-defense outgo will be 
more than covered by existing taxes 
with the rising national income, which 
will bring in more tax money. “The rev- 
enue for 1942,” he explained, “will be 
one billion, 600 million larger than the 
total of ail non-defense expenditures. 
This one billion, 600 million is greater 
than the annual expenditure on defense 
before the present program started, but 
much less than will be necessary for 
maintaining the Army and Navy at the 
new level.” In other words, the tre- 
mendous 18 billion dellar defense pro- 
gram begun by Congress in June, 1940 
completely upset the President’s earlier 
budget figures for the 1940-41 fiscal 
year. 


What About the National Debt? 


The President does not want to in- 
crease taxes to the drastic level required 
to pay for all defense spending as we 
go. So what does he propose to do? He 
wants the Treasury to borrow the rest 
of this money from individuals and 
banks by selling them Government 
bonds. The Treasury’s borrowings in 
the past eight years have raised the na- 
tional debt of the Government above 
45 billions, which was the limit set on 
the debt several years ago. Last June, 
Congress raised the debt limit from 45 
billions to 49 billions. Now the new de- 
fense borrowing is expected to shoot 
the debt limit to more than 65 billions 
in a few years. Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent wants Congress to abolish the na- 
tional debt limit. He says this limit is 
merely a warning signal for Congress 
to think well before spending more 
funds without voting new ‘taxes. And 
he does not expect any trouble so long 
as the national income keeps on increas- 
ing as it has done in the past year. The 
growing national income will permit the 

reasury to get enough money in taxes 


to meet necessary expenses. 


Critics of the President’s budget are 
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Before the First World War, expenditures of the War and Navy Departments were 
less than one’ million dollars yearly. When we entered the war in 1917 defense ex- 
penditures skyrocketed. Once more, defense spending is nearing 1917-1919 levels. 


more worried about the growing na- 
tional debt. This debt, they explain, 
stands for money borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment. And the Government must pay 
interest to people for the use of this 
money. If the debt keeps on growing 
the Government will soon be spending 
much of its money just to pay interest 
on the national debt. It won't have 
much money left over to pay for de- 
fense and other “housekeeping” ex- 
penses. Interest charges on this debt 
already amount to nearly one and half 
billion dollars a year. Borrowing money 
for Government spending, they add, is 
like a-person’s buying a car, furniture, 
a refrigerator, and a radio on the install- 
ment plan. He must pay for these each 
week or month. He can meet the pay- 
ments out of his regular income if they 
don’t get too high. But if he buys too 
many articles the installment payments 
will take money that he needs for daily 
expenses. He soon wori't be able to pay 
his grocery, light, gas, and rent bills. 
In such a case the person must econo- 
mize and spend only on the most neces- 
sary things. This is what the President's 
critics think the Government must do. 
Since it must spend a lot of money on 
national defense, it should cut down 
on other expenses. If it doesn’t, the in- 
terest of the growing national debt will 
get dangerously high. On the other 
hand, Treasury experts maintain that 
interest rates have decreased consider- 
ably in the past ten years, so that a 
larger debt does not cost so much ‘to 
keep up. 


Where Economize? 


What items in the President's budget 
do critics want to slash? For one thing 
they recall his earlier promise to cut 
between one and two billion dollars 
from the non-defense side of the bud- 
get. But his budget message indicated 
a cut of only 600 millions. The cut in 
farm relief spending amounted to only 
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45 millions out of a total of nearly one 
billion dollars. And farm leaders are 
demanding further Government loans 
to keep agricultural prices from falling. 
Critics say this is unnecessary. They cite 
forecasts of increased farm income in 
1941, due to heavy defense spending. 
When more workers have jabs they 
naturally spend more money on farm 
 owigs Thus, the critics of non-de- 
ense spending believe farm relief pay- 
ments should be slashed. 

Then there is the budget item for 
WPA relief. The President indicated a 
saving of around 400 millions. He asked 
for 900 million dollars to give jobs to 
unemployed persons. Critics point to 


‘estimates that the defense program will 


wipe out most unemployment within a 
year. They say this estimate does not 
justify the continuing of WPA roles at 
two-thirds of their 1939-40 levels. 
Critics agree with the President that 
there may be a “hard core” of unem- 
ployed. He explained that some of those 
on work relief are not physically fit to 
work an 8-hour day, and some lack the 
early education to enable them to be 
trained for defense jobs. But critics re- 
fuse to believe that this total of unem- 
ployable Feo will be two-thirds of 
those unemployed before the defense 
program began. 

Economy forces also insist that the 
same improvement in business condi- 
tions ought to reduce greatly the need 
for youth aid and for old-age pensions. 
But the President continu é youth 
aid (C.C.C. and N.Y.A.) and called for 
an extension of old-age pension provi- 
sions in the Social Security Act. Critics 
argue that an increase in the Social 
Security pay roll tax should be con- 
sidered. They say it would force wage- 
earners to help meet the ing costs 
of national defense. In short, critics of 
the non-defense budget dislike the 
President’s “no business as usual” slo- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Hungry Mouths in Europe 


January 27,1941 ‘7 


A Problem for U. S.: Shall We Feed the People of Countries 
Occupied by Germany, at the Risk of Helping Hitler Win the War? 


HE American people have a 

terrible decision to make this 

winter. They must choose be- 
tween deliberately letting innocent 
people go hungry and helping Hitler 
to win the war. 

Thousands perished in Poland last 
winter of starvation and of the dis- 
eases which strike down undernour- 
ished people, This winter it may be 
the turn of mothers and children, 
old men and women, in Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Norway, perhaps in Finland or 
Spain. 

We Americans are the best-fed 
people in the world. We have 
enough and to spare for all the hun- 
gry of Europe. We can prevent 
hunger if we will. But are we will- 
ing to do so if it means helping the 
Nazis to carry on their war against 
Britain? 

The choice is a hard one to make. 
Our sympathies pull us in both di- 
rections, Naturally we hate to think 
of children going hungry anywhere, 


" especially in democratic coun- 


tries, while our farms are 
capable of producing more 
food than we can use. 

At the same time the 
United States is committed to 
all possible aid for Britain. 
The blockade of the contin- 
ent of Europe is one of Brit- 
ain’s strongest weapons. De-- 
priving her of that weapon 
would be a queer way to aid 
her. And we can't forget that 
with this weapon Britain is 
fighting for the future inde- 
pendence of those very coun- 
tries which suffer thé block- 
ade. 

Debate over an issue like 
that of feeding hungry people 
is bound to be emotional. 
People argue from their 
hearts rather than their heads. 
It is important, therefore, for 
us to find out as best we can 
the faets about hunger in 
Europe. 

On the one hand we have 
former President Herbert 





Hoover declaring that “there are 18 
million persons who are going to die 
unless Pod is gotten to them at 
once.” On the other hand Richard 
Darré, German Minister of Agricul- 
ture, asserts that “there will be no 
special difficuties to overcome.” 

It is no reflection on Mr. Hoover 
to say that both these statements are 
propaganda. The former President 
knows what hunger is from his ex- 
perience of organizing relief in the 
First World War. He wants to stir 
the American people up to do some- 
thing about it. Consequently he 
paints the blackest picture possible. 
The Nazis, on the contrary, are try- 
ing to give as rosy a view as they 
can of life under the swastika. 

The truth, as unbiased experts 
see it, lies somewhere between these 
two extremes. They do not expect 
millions to starve to death. But they 
believe there will be serious under- 
nourishment, disease caused by lack 
of proper food, actual starvation 
perhaps in some places. 


American-Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 


These Polish children would have starved if the 
United States had not sent milk to them. American 
aid kept thousands of destitute Poles alive last winter. 





The essential fact is that, in war 
or peace, Europe has never been 
able to feed itself. Grains, sugar, 
meat and other foodstuffs must be 
brought in from Canada, the United 
States, and Latin America. Even in 
peacetime, for example, Belgium 
imported 50% of its food, the Nether- 
lands, 30% to 40%, Norway, 40%,-Po- 
land 30% to 40%. Countries like Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, which 
raise a great deal of livestock, get 
most of their feed from outside of 
their own borders. 


Facts About Food 


An unusually hard winter and a 
late, wet spring in 1940 hurt 
Europe's crops. Supplies were fur- 
ther reduced by the mobilization of 
armies. Millions of peasants were 
called from their fields and put into 
uniform. They spent the harvest sea- 
son kicking their heels in barracks 
while women, children and old men 
did their best to get in the crops. 
And of course many French and 
Belgian crops were destroyed 
by Hitler’s tanks. 

Many experts believe that 
if Europe’s food were divided 
evenly. no one need starve 
even though no one might 
have enough to eat. This is 
the opinion of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. If 
Europe’s food supplies are 
“proportionately distributed,” 
the department declares, 
there will be no abnormal 
shortage and “certainly no 
widespread starvation.” 

This, however, is a very 
large “if.” 

In the first place, can the 
supplies be “proportionately 
distributed?” Communica- 
tions have been disrupted, 
distribution disorganized, and 
people in great numbers have 
left their homes and have 
no incomes, the department 
points out. 

In the second place, do the 
Germans have any intention 


of trying to distribute supplies 
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evenly? There has certainly been no 
sign of it. They assert that have 
sufficient food for their own n . And 
they have been adding to their reserves 
by looting food from every country they 
have conquered. They are reported, for 
example, to be taking 4 million tons: of 

ain, 10 million tons of potatoes and 
80% of the butter supply fous Poland. 
They circulate pictures of row mo row 
‘of slaughtered Danish pigs. e cap- 
tions say: “Germany’s food situation se- 
cure for second winter. Danish pigs go 
into Germany.” 


In other words, the Germans will ' 


have as near their normal diet as Hit- 
ler can get them. But it will be. at the 
expense of the people of the conquered 
countries. No German will starve while 
any German victim has food, though 
strict rationing is necessary for many 
foods in Germany. Every well-fed Ger- 
man soldier or workman will mean a 
hungry mouth somewhere else in 
Europe. 

Now, what are we going to do about 
it? Are we, out of our abundance, 
going to try to feed these people whom 
Hitler and the British blockade be- 
tween them are depriving of their 
share of the world’s food? Or are we 
prepared to let them go hungry, starve 
if necessary, in the hope that thereby 
we may help to beat Hitler? 


In Favor of Relief 


“There are principles of Christianity,” 
says Herbert Hoover, leader of those 
who would send food to Europe, 
“which must be upheld if anything is 
to survive in this } sean emergency 
of civilization. The Parable of the 
Good Samaritan has called upon men 


for two thousand years not to pass by.” 
In addition to this general humani- 
tarian plea, those who believe with 
Mr. Hoover advance five main argu- 
ments: 

1. If we feed these people they will 
be grateful to the United States and 
Britain. American food coming freely 
through the British blockade would do 
much to keep up their faith in democ- 
racy. 


“England knows that millions in — 
pray for an English victory,” says Jo 

F. Rich, Associate Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. “Food- 
ships entering blockaded ports will be the 
surest proof to these believers in democ- 
racy that they have not pinned their hopes 
in vain on freedom’s cause. It will help 
them to be true to their faith. It will help 
keep them from giving up in despair.” 


2. If we do not feed these people 
they will come to hate the United 
States and Britain, and will offer less 
resistance to the Nazis. 


Admiral William V. Pratt, U. S. N. Re- 
tired, sounds this warning. The blockade 
is Britain’s most effective weapon, he says. 
But it may also be a source of weakness. 
“It is not enough to bolster British morale 
and beat down that of the Nazis. Another 
objective must be to sustain the lives and 
build up the morale of those peoples who, 
fighting against totalitarian “nk , were 
overcome. To keep morale alive in 
these peoples requires more than the 
preachments of ideologies or the example 
of valor. They must be fed, or pabies " 
in addition to hating the Nazis, they will 
also hate the British. . . . A foretaste of 
what might happen is furnished in the 
reported incident of a group of Norwegian 
sailors, who, having completed one voyage 
carrying supplies to Britain, refused to sail 

again. They had no liking 


for this work at a time when 























Norway's ships were not al- 
lowed to carry food to their 
own countrymen.” 

8. American food dis- 
tributors in Europe would 
be splendid missionaries 
for the democratic way of 
life. 

4. Famine breeds dis- 
ease. If epidemics break 
out in continental Europe 
it will be hard to keep 
them from spreading to 
England and the Western 
Hemisphere. “The ,confla- 
gration of pestilence, once 
Started, cannot be con- 
fined,” says Mr. Hoover. 

5. A _ generation of 
Europeans, stunted and 
weakened by hunger, re- 
sentful toward those who 
had helped cause it, will 








Kirby in New York Por. 


“Sorry, My Dear Mr. Hoover, But We've Got to 
Beat Hitler” 





be a source of future 
trouble. 


Those who are opposed 


pes 





to sending food to Europe base their 
opposition on three points. 
Opposition Arguments 


1. Feeding the conquered les 
will only keep them fit to work oe Ca 
many. 

“The ugly fact is,” says the New York 
Post, “that Hitler’s victims, as fast as they 
can be assimilated, join in the attack on 
Great Britain. They may be unwilling par- 
ticipants, but so may be the individual 
German boy who releases the bomb over 
a London slum district. The Polish girl, 
whether she likes it or not, is put to work 
counting fuses in the Nazi bomb factory. 
The Dutch peasant turns half his farm 
produce over to the Nazi agent, and the 
Norwegian fisherman relinquishes the best 
part of his catch, although both may hate 

joing so. And each one, though guiltless, 
becomes as much an enemy of Great Brit- 
ain as the Nazi party leader.” 

2. If these people are not fed, hun- 
ger will drive them to revolt against the 
Nazis. (The other side disputes this 
argument. Experience in Russia has 
shown, they say, that starving people 
are more likely to sink into a listless 
acceptance of anything that happens to 
them than to revolt.) 

3. If Germany does not have to feed 
the conquered people she will have 
more food for herself, and she will also 
have foodstuffs from which to make 
useful materials. 

“Another point which cannot be over- 
looked,” writes a correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, “is the difficulty 


to distinguish in these days between food © 


and raw materials for war purposes. Thus 
foodstuffs . . . might easily be used for 
the manufacture of Ase Sten products, 
either directly or indirectly. For example, 
Germany would wholeheartedly welcome 
tons of potatoes, since these are utilizable 
in the manufacture of synthetic oil.” And 
plastics can be made from milk. 

Something has already been done, of 
course. The American Commission for 
Relief of Poland did much to relieve 
a severe food shortage in that coun 
last winter. While Italy was neutral, 
food was shi through Italian ports. 
When Italy ponder ‘he war Po the 
Britigh blockade was extended to the 
Mediterranean, this route was cut off. 
But the commission was able to con- 
tinue feeding Polish children by buy- 
ing food in the Baltic countries. 

In unoccupied France the American 
Friends Service Committee is now 
feeding more than 30,000 children 
daily. About 10,000 new-born infants 
are given milk. Twenty thousand older 
children get milk and rice at school. 

The British Ministry of Economic 
Welfare has agreed to pass through the 
blockade a Red Cross ship carrying 
whole-wheat flour, prepared milk, vita- 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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STEEL-The Ribs of War 


No. 4 in Scholastic’s Series on Major Defense Industries 


Iron and Its Products Form the Foundation of All Heavy Armaments; 
War Needs Will Challenge Our Great Steel Capacity —- and More 


E steel industry is the largest 
manufacturing industry in the 

* United States. 

Well over half a million men now 
are employed in its 400 plants, 
which are located in 253 separate 
communities from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Pacifie Coast. During 
1940 almost one billion dollars in 
payrolls went into the pay envelopes 
of steel employees. 

For the most part, the products 
of the steel industry are raw ma- 
terials for other industries to work 
with. Nearly all the steel produced 
is bought for manufacture into such 
widely different things as automo- 
biles, tin cans, railroad equipment, 
hairpins, buildings, watch springs 
and the innumerable other com- 
modities made of steel or by steel. 
Nowadays a good deal of steel goes 
into material for national defense 
such as airplanes, tanks, cannon, 
shells and battleships. 

As it leaves the mills where it is 
made, steel is in such form as rail- 
road rails, thick plates, thin sheets, 
on bars of many dimensions, pipe 
as big as six feet in diameter and 
tubes almost as small as a human 


hair. There are structural shapes, - 


some of which are shaped -like the 
letter H, others like an I and still 
others like an L; and there are also 
shiny sheets of steel covered with 
tin, as well as. steel wires in all 
thicknesses from the diameter of a 
baseball bat handle to some that are 
so small they can hardly be seen. 


How Steel Is Made 


The basic raw materials for steel 
are iron ore, coal and limestone, all 
of which are found in abundance in 
the United States. 

Most of the iron ore used is a 
reddish-brown, earth-like material 
found in largest quantities in the 
Lake Superior region, but also in 
other parts of the country like 
Alabama, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and some of the western states. 

Nearly all the coal consumed is a 
special grade of soft coal which 


By John G. Mapes 


American Iron and Steel Institute 


can be baked in huge ovens to form 
coke. Limestone is found almost 
everywhere in the country. 

Those three ingredients are 
charged into the top of great tall 
furnaces called blast furnaces. There 
the coke burns, and the combina- 
tion of great heat and chemical re- 
actions removes the metallic iron 
from the ore. The impurities in the 
ore mix with the limestone, which 
has been melted in the heat of the 
furnace. 

Molten iron and the melted lime- 
stone, called slag, trickle down the 
inside of the furnace and collect in 
a pool at the bottom. They do not 
mix because the slag is lighter and 
floats on top. 

Every few hours the pool is 
tapped and the iron is run into a 
big ladle and the slag skimmed off 
into a smaller ladle. A modern blast 
furnace in twenty-four hours will 
produce as much as 1000 tons of 
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metallic iron, which men in the steel 
industry call “pig iron.” 

Pig iron gets its name from the 
fact that at one time the molten iron 
from the furnaces was allowed to 
flow into a series of shaliow trenches 
dug into sand at the base of the 
furnace. From the main trenches 
ran smaller trenches, and the general 
effect was like several litters of 
small pigs suckling their mothers, 
and so rh iron which solidified in 
the smaller trenches came to be 
known as pig iron. 

At the present time nearly all the 
pig iron produced is carried, while 
still molten in the ladle, by giant 
cranes to another department of the 
steel plant where it is made into 
steel. 

Although pig iron is an important 
ingredient in steel, almost equally 
important is scrap steel. This latter 
consists of scrap produced in the 
steel mills themselves during various 
stages of manufacture, and of scrap 
purchased from steel users such as 
old steel rails, obsolete machinery, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Scholastic Map based on American Iron and Steel Institute studies 
Half of the states in the Union possess iron ore deposits, but the most important 
deposits are in the Lake Superior region. Much more than half the steel industry’s 
plants are centralized in two states — Pennsylvania and Ohio. These two states, 
together with four others — Indiana, Illinois, New York and Alabama — contain 
nearly nine-tenths of the nation’s pig iron capacity. 









Photo by U. S. Steel 
Here is the largest man-made hole on the face of the 
earth. It is the Hull Rust open pit iron ore mine in 
Minnesota. Iron ore is a reddish-brown material, found 
in largest quantities in the Lake Superior region. 
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Steel mills throughout the country are blazing with activity 
turning out the raw materials needed to aid Britain and simul- 
taneously arm the United States. Several long-idle steel plants, 
considered out-of-date, are being brought back into production. 


Center: Here iron ore becomes pig iron. The 
blast furnaces proper are the tallest of the 
structures in the background. A pile of iron 
ore, and the ore bridge for carrying the ore 
to the blast furnace are shown in foreground. 


Below; left: This Bessemer converter can 
hold as much as 25 tons of molten pig iron. 
The pig iron is refined into steel by blowing 
air'through it. The oxygen in the air serves 
as a fuel and burns out the impurities in the 
pig iron, which is then poured into moulds, 


Below, right: The huge ladle is adding 
molten iron to an open hearth furnace. 
These furnaces make about 90 per cent of 
all steel produced. Molten pig iron, scrap 
steel, and limestone — to remove impurities 
— are “cooked” together for 8 to 10 hours. 


Photo by U. 8. 














Photo by U. 8. Steel 
Above: Aside from the open hearth and Bessemer processes, steel is 
made in an electric furnace. The heat needed to refine the steel comes 
from ares which jump from great carbon electrodes to the metal in the 
furnace. This process is used chiefly to make quality steels. 


Below: Steel may be rolled into various shapes when it is cold as well 
as hot. Cold rolling improves its finish and produces a product more 
accurate in size. This is the final stand of a continuous cold rolling 


strip mill, which is winding the strip of steel on a large reel. Above: This photograph shows onc of the most 


modern strip and sheet mills in operation. It takes 
white hot steel and rolls it into various shapes. A 
study of this picture indicates that this highly 
efficient strip and sheet mill does not require many 
operators to turn out tons of steel each day. 


Below, left: You’ve probably concluded by now 
that the rolling mill is the “rolling pin” of the 
steel industry. It is. A few minutes ago the long 
white hot bar was a chunky steel ingot. The power- 
ful rolls have reduced its area and lengthened it. 


Below, right: The steel mill is putting the finishing 
touches on the raw material for a future building. 
This structural beam has been rolled into the 
proper form and thickness and is emerging from 
the finishing pass in its final shape. 


Photo by U. 8. St¢ 





Photos by American Iron and Steel Institute 
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wornout railroad cars and auto- 
mobiles, etc. The re-use of scrap is 
very beneficial to the nation because 
it permits the conservation of our 
resources of iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone. 

Three different processes are used 
to make steel today—the open 
hearth, Bessemer and _ electric 
furnace processes. 

Open Saat furnaces make about 
90 per cent of all steel produced. 
These are rectangular, brick and 
steel furnaces which can make 150 
tons or more steel at a time. Molten 
pig iron and about an equal quan- 
tity of scrap steel are charged into 
these furnaces, which are heated to 
3000 degrees F. by gas, coal, oil or 
tar. Limestone is added to remove 
impurities, and after about eight or 
ten hours of “cooking” in the 
furnace, the refining action is com- 
pleted and the steel is ready. 

In the Bessemer process, steel is 
made in Bessemer converters, which 
are pear-shaped vessels capable of 
holding as much as 25 tons of molten 
pig iron. The pig iron is refined into 
steel by blowing great quantities of 
air through it. The oxygen in the air 
serves as a fuel and burns out the 
impurities in the pig iron. 

In electric furnaces the heat 
needed to refine the steel comes 
from arcs which jump from great 
carbon electrodes to the metal in 
the furnace, usually carefully se- 
lected scrap steel. Limestone and 
other materials which melt and form 
slag are used to remove any impuri- 
ties present. Electric furnaces are 
used chiefly to make high quality 
steels. 

The steel produced by these prin- 
cipal processes is poured while still 
molten into great molds to solidify 
into blocks called ingots. 

The ingots are then heated in un- 
derground furnaces to a temperature 
of about 2200 degrees. At this tem- 
perature, steel is white hot and soft 
enough so that it can be rolled into 
various shapes on powerful rolling 
mills. These operate on the same 
principle as the rolls on a washing 
machine, and they compress and 
flatten out the steel, or shape it into 
the many forms which are needed 
by steel users. 


How Much Steel Can Be Made? 


At the present time, the steel in- 
dustry of the United States can 


make about 85,000,000 tons of steel 
in a year. This is almost as much 
steel as can be made in all the rest 
of the world put together, and is far 
more than has ever been needed in 
this country in any year. 

At the end of 1918 the industry's 
capacity was 58,600,000 tons of 
ingots per year, while by 1929 ca- 
pacity had risen to 70,600,000 tons 
annually. At the close of 1939 
capacity was 81,000,000 tons, the in- 
crease since then reflecting the con- 
struction of new furnaces and 
modernization of others in order to 
assure an ample supply of steel. 

The biggest year on record for the 
steel industry was 1940 when it pro- 
duced 66,500,000 tons of steel to 
meet the demands of the national 
defense program, ordinary domestic 
needs and the exports required oF 
Great Britain, Canada and Sou 
American nations. 

It has been estimated that when 
the steel requirements of the na- 
tional defense program reach their 
peak in the next year or so, about 
eight million tons of steel will be 
required. Exports might take ten 
million tons more, which would 
leave 67 million tons available for 
regular, commercial purposes. 

In 1929, when the nation’s peace- 
time requirements for steel reached 
their peak, our domestic consump- 
tion of steel was 57,500,000 tons, or 
almost 10,000,000 tons less than can 


be produced for domestic, non-mili-_ 


tary uses today. 
Sources of Raw Materials 


Few nations of the world, if any, 
are as liberally stocked with re- 
sources of various raw materials as 
is the United States. No nation 
which has large manufacturing in- 
dustries, however, can produce 
within its own boundaries alt of the 
different raw materials its industries 
require. 

Although the United States is 
self-sufficient with respect to its 
supplies of iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone, it is not completely self- 
sufficient as to other ingredients in 
steel which are important even 
though they may not be consumed 
in large quantities. 

Of -the. twelve principal metals 
other than iron which are used in 
making steel, seven come wholly or 
in part from foreign countries. 


Aluminum, copper, lead, molyb- . 


NATIONAL DEFEN 
denum and zinc are the five which 
can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities in this country to meet all 
needs. But nearly all of the 
chromium, cobalt, manganese, nickel 
and tin, and a substantial part of the 
tungsten and vanadium needed for 
steel-making comes from foreign 
countries. 

Chromium comes from Africa, 
Cuba and Greece; cobalt from Can- 
ada, Africa and Australia; mangan- 
ese from Russia, Brazil, Cuba and 
Africa; nickel mostly from Canada, 
and tin chiefly from British Malaya, 
England and Bolivia. Some tung- 
sten is produced here, but more has 
to be imported frém China. and 
British Malaya. The United States 
also produces some vanadium, but 
at the same time has to import 
vanadium from Peru and Africa. 

The flow of these materials to the 
United States does not appear to 
have been curtailed by the war. To 
guard against any such contingency, 
the government is gradually ac- 
cumulating substantial stock piles 
of some of the more important ma- 
terials, such as-tin and manganese. 








Steel and National Defense 


Within a very few weeks after the 
inauguration of the large-scale na- 
tional defense program in the middle 
of 1940, operations of the steel in- 
dustry were stepped up from 70 
per cent of capacity to well over 
95 per cent of capacity. 

No great difficulties were met in 
achieving this rapid rise in produc- 
tion. The industry's plants and 
equipment were in excellent shape 
as the result of its expenditures of 
$1,500,000,000 for new equipment 
and modernization since 1930, and 
furthermore the types of steel prod- 
ucts required for defense purposes 
are basically the same as those which 
the ment has been producing for 
commercial consumers. 

The steels in an engine for a 
fighter plane or a bomber have their 
counterpart in the steels in a pas- 
senger car engine, while structural 
shapes for a battleship differ little 
from those which build a a 
or a factory building. Armor plate 
is one of the few examples of a type 
of steel which although essential in 
a defense program would not be re- 
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AST Monday Franklin D. 
L Roosevelt, for the third time, 
took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent of the United States. The affair 
was attended with sober ceremony, 
and thousands of Americans flocked 
to Washington to participate in the 
festivities and to hear the Inaugural 
Address. Then the government went 
on its accustomed way, and_ the 
— citizen will soon regard the 
episode, property, as a minor one. 
For we have witnessed, after all, 
thirty-nine such inaugurations, and 
we take them for granted. 

Yet if a particular inauguration is 
of mere ceremonial interest, the pro- 
cess of inaugurating a President is of 
great significance. For here is de- 
mocracy in action —democracy re- 
affirming the fundamental right to 
choose its leaders and celebrating 
that choice. At a time when, 
throughout a ug of the world, 
leaders establish their position by 
force, it is gratifying to remember 
that our democracy still manages to 
function effectively by the old sys- 
tem of free election. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to 
recall, 4 ire gia rd son 
which attended our first Presidential 
election and the excitement which 
characterized the imauguration of 
the first President whom the people 
regarded as peculiarly one of theirs 
— Andrew Jackson. Contemporary 
accounts give us vivid pictures of 
these two inaugurations. The pic- 
ture of Washington’s inauguration is 
given in a letter from Elias Boudinot 
to his wife; the account of Jackson's 
inauguration was penned by the vi- 
vacious Mrs. Harrison Smith. 


The First Inauguration 


“My Dearest Wife: 

“If it was in my power, I could wish 
to give you an adequate account of the 
preceedings of the citizens of this 
metropolis on the approach and at the 
reception of our President when he 
arrived here yesterday. 

“When we drew near to the mouth 
of the Kills, a number of boats with 
various flags came up with us. and 
dropped in our wake. Soon after we 
opened the bay, General Knox and 
several generals in a large barge pre- 
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The Presidential 
Inauguration 


sented themselves, with their splendid 
colors. Boat after boat and sloop after 
sloop, added to our train, gaily dressed 
in Ai their naval ornaments, made a 
most splendid appearance. Before we 

ot to Bedloe Island, a large sloop came 
with full sail on our starboard bow, 
when there stood up about twenty 
gentlemen and ladies and with most 
excellent voices sang an elegant ode 
prepared for the purpose, to the tune 
of “God Save the King,’ welcoming 
their great chief to the seat of govern- 
ment. On the conclusion we PS them 
our hats, and then they with the sur- 
rounding boats gave us three cheers. 
. . . Our worthy President was greatly 
affected with these tokens of profound 
respect. 

“As we approached the harbor our 
train eae. and the huzzahing and 
shouts of joy seemed to add life to this 
lively scene. At this — a number 
of ises.came playing amongst us, 
as FF they had ti sy et cies 
was~the cause of all this joy. We now 
discovered the shores covered with 
thousands of people—men, women, 
and children — nay, I may venture to 
say tens of thousands. . . . The vessels 
in the harbor made a most superb ap- 
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pearance indeed, dressed in all the 
pomp of attire. The Spanish packet, in 
a moment, on a given signal, p Aaaneote 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight different 
colors of all nations on every part of the 
rigging and paid us the compliment of 
thirteen guns, with her yards all 
manned, as did another vessel in the 
harbor, displaying colors in the same 
manner. I have omitted the like com- 
pliment from the battery of eighteen- 
pounders. 

“We soon arrived at the ferry stairs. 
. . . The President, being preceded by 
the committee, was received by the 


. Governor and the citizens in the most 


brilliant manner. Here he was met on 
the wharf by many of his old and faith- 
ful officers and fellow patriots who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day 
with him . . . and who now joined in 
the universal chorus of welcoming their 
great deliverer from their fears. 

“It was with great difficulty that a 
passage could be made by the troops 
through the pressing crowds, who 
seemed to be incapable of being satis- 
fied by gazing at this man of the peo- 
ple. . . . The streets were lined with 
the inhabitants as thick as the — 
could stand, and it required the 
exertions of a numerous train of city 
officers, with their. staffs, to make a 
passage for the company... . 

“The evening, though very wet, was 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Inauguration of George Washington, at Federal Hall, New York City, as President. 
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Hungry Mouths 
(Concluded from page 8) 
These 


unoccu- 


min concentrates, and drugs. 
= will go to Spain an 
pied France. 

But al] this is only a drop in the 
bucket. Mr. Hoover and his supporters 
are urging relief on a much larger scale. 
They have prepared a plan which they 
believe meets many of the objections of 
their opponents. It is being pushed by 
a National Committee on Food for the 
Five Small Democracies. 

Mr. Hoover asks Britain to permit 
foodships to pass the blockade only “as 
long as” certain guarantees are ful- 
filled. Germany would be asked to 
pledge itself to take none of the do- 
mestic produce of the countries which 
would given relief; to return the 
equivalent of any food already taken; 
to permit imports from Russia and the 
Balkan states; and to permit neutral 
control of distribution. 

On the basis of the experiences of 
relief organizations already at work in 
Poland and France, Mr. Hoover be- 
lieves that the Germans would not 
interfere with the relief food or its 
distribution. Whether they would ac- 
cept the other conditions is doubtful. 
It they refused, Mr. Hoover argues, 
there would no longer be room for 


ety 


argument as to who was blocking relief. 

The British government rejected this 
plan on December 10. “Great Britain,” 
they said, “is risking starvation and 
undergoing every conceivable hardship 
in the fight for freedom not only for 


ee 


herself but all freedom-loving peoples. - 


We cannot in these circumstances, en- 
danger our existence and imperil our 
cause by weakening our blockade. The 
British le who are on the firing 
line have, tepugh their representatives 
in Parliament, expressed their deter- 
mination not to give assistance to Ger- 
many such as would result from the 
adoption of Mr. Hoover’s proposal. We 
trust that all those who share our love 
for. freedom and hope for our victory 
will sympathize with and support our 
attitude. 

It is evident that the American gov- 
ernment is not going to put any pres- 
sure on the British to change ‘that atti- 
tude. Secretary of State Hull, comment- 
ing on the British statement, suggested 
that Americans interested in feeding 
Europe ask Germany to do its share. 
The Nazis, he indicated, might be 
asked to contribute part of their food 
stores to the hungry populations in oc- 
cupied territory. 

British refusal to lift the blockade 
would seem to end the discussion. Ac- 
tually it does not. If enough Americans 
demand that food be sent, they can 





A. THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Draw a circle. around T if the state- 

ment is true; around F, if false. 

T F 1. Steel is produced in 26 of the 
48 states. 

T F 2. The greatest iron ore mines of 
the country are near Pitts- 
burgh. . 

T F_ 3. The steel industry is one of 
the least mechanized. 

T F 4. Steel may be shaped when it 
is cold. 

T F 5. Large tanks of oxygen aid in 
the formation of steel. 

T F_ 6. Most of our steel is produced 
in open-hearth furnaces. 

T F 7. During 1940, all our a gure 
for steel production was _util- 


ized. 

T F 8. The United States produces 
enough iron and coal to meet 
the demand for steel produc- 
tion. 


B. THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Draw a circle around T if the state- 
ment is true; around F, if false. 
T F 1. Our defense expenditures dur- 
' ing the years after the World 
War were higher than they 
were before the war. 
T F 2. Over half of the revenue from 
federal taxes for 1941-42 will 
come from the income tax. 


SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


( Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


T F 8. The 1941-42 budget proposes 
to spend 90 billion dollars. 

T F 4. The budget expenditures will 
be met this year by taxes 
alone. 

T F 5. The federal deficit is now over 
45 hillion dollars. 

T F 6. The increase in expenditures 
for national defense is gener- 
ally opposed by Congress. 

C. HUNGRY MOUTHS IN EUROPE 


Draw a circle around T if the stateé- 
ment is true; around F, if false. 

T F_ 1. No one has died in Europe be- 
cause of hunger. 

T F 2. The German Minister of Agri- 
culture says Europe will have 
enough food this winter. 

T F 8. Europe is self-sufficient in 
food-stuffs under normal con- - 
ditions. 

T F 4. If there is a food shortage in 
Europe, the Germans will suf- 
fer as much as anyone. 

T F 5. The American Friends Service 
Committee is feeding 30,000 
children daily in unoccupied 
France 


. The British government has 
refused Mr. Hoover's proposal 
to permit food to be sent to 
five “small democracies” of 





Europe. 
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rey force both their own and the 

ritish governments to reverse their 

decisions. It is up to the American con- 
science to decide. 
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Steel 
(Concluded from page 12) 


ufacturers in the country are capable 
of making heavy armor, and only a 
handful know the secret of its produc- 
tion. Naval writer Sutherland Den- 
linger explains that armor must be “12 
to 18 inches thick, must be hard on 
the outside to turn the enemy shell, 
and soft within to absorb shock with- 
out splintering. Something, in fact, like 
a good apple pie, with a crisp outer 
crust and a soft filling. . . .”) 

Thus the steel industry had to make 
no radical “change-over” of products 
or equipment to adapt itself to the 
urgent requirements of defense. 


The Men Who Make Steel 


The more than 500,000 men em- 
ployed in the steel industry rank among 
the most skilled and best paid workers 
in the nation. They work in an industry 
which has one of the best records for 
safety and freedom from accidents of 
any ind in the country, according 
to the National Safety Council. 

Hourly wages of steel workers in 
1940 were nearly 30 per cent higher 
than in prosperous 1929, and at 
the highest level in history. 

No serious shortage of labor now ex- 
ists in the steel industry, although 
thousands of new employees were 
added to the payrolls in recent months. 
Nearly all of the new employees have 
come from towns in which steel plants 
are located, so there has been no need 
to draw upon distant regions for new 
workers. About 20 per cent more men 
are employed now than in 1929. 

Nearly 4,000 apprentices are now 
receiving an extensive program of prac- 
tical education in key departments of 
steel plants, while thousands of other 
young men are being given brief per- 
iods of extensive training in special op- 
erations_or specific jobs. — 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


14. 
By Harry A. Tarr 


E late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes taught Americans that 
ideas can be as exciting as ac- 

tions. At the time of his retirement 
at 91 from the Supreme Court, this 
jurist’s outstanding scholarship, wis- 
dom, wit, and personal charm had 
earned him rank as “the greatest 
living American.’ Many historians 
now Call him the greatest American 
of modern times. 

Throughout his ‘thirty years of 


service on the Supreme Court, 


Justice Holmes steadfastly fought - 


for individual freedom of thought 
and speech. He was frequently in 
disagreement with his other col- 
leagues on the bench, and his bril- 
liant dissenting opinions won him 
another title, “The Great Dissenter.” 
In his dissenting opinion in the case 
of Abrams vs. U. S. in 1919 the 
ustice gave an inspiring interpreta- 
a of at eres ae of life. 
His words are applicable to our 
present crisis. 


“. . . When men have realized that 
time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe, even more 
than they believe the very foundations 
of their own conduct, that the ultimate 
good desired is better reached by free 
trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of 
the market, and that truth is the only 
ground upon which their wishes can be 
safely carried out. That, at any rate, is 
the theory of our Constitution. It is an 
experiment, as all life is an experiment. 
Every year, if not every day, we have 
to wager our salvation upon some 
prophecy based upon imperfect knowl- 
edge. While that experiment is part of 
our system I think that we should be 
eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expression of opinions that 
we loathe and believe to be fraught 
with death, unless they imminenth 
threaten immediate interference wi 
the lawful and pressing purposes of the 


laws er 


Justice Holmes was born in Boston 
in 184]. His father was a Boston 
physician, who became famous as a 
poet and essayist. Young Holmes 
was educated at Harvard, where 
Ralph Waldo Emerson taught him 
philosophy. He was graduated from 





Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘‘Free Trade in Ideas’’ 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OLIVER, WENDELL HOLMES 


Harvard in 1861 and then went to 
war with the 20th Massachusetts 
Regiment. He served with distinc- 
tion during the War Between the 
States, was wounded three times and 
once left for dead on the battlefield. 


He was admitted to the bar in 
1867 and later taught law at Harvard. 
His book, The Common Law, was 
published in 1881 and remains a 
classic today. In 1882, when only 
41, he was appointed a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. He 
served on that court for twenty 
years, the last three as Chief Justice. 
In 1902, President Theodore Roose- 
velt appointed him an Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

For a “Living Law” 

From 1902 to 1932, Justice Holmes 
stuck by his guns in peace as he had 
in war. He spoke out frequently in 
favor of allowing the states and the 
Federal Government considerable 
freedom to experiment in the solu- 
tion of social problems. He only 
asked that these experiments be con- 
ducted “according to the rules.” 
Justice Holmes’ dissenting opinion in 
the case of Adkins vs. Children’s 
Hospital in 1923 well illustrates his 
belief in change through experiment. 

The Adkins case concerned Con- 
gress’ right to safeguard the standard 
of living by fixing a minimum wage 


for women in the District of Co- 
lumbia. By a 5-3 vote the Supreme 
Court declared this law unconstitu- 
tional. It said the law violated the 
“due process clause” and argued in 
this manner: Every person has a 
right to liberty and that includes the 
right to work for whatever wages he 
wants to accept. If the government 
steps in and tells a woman worker 
she must accept a certain wage, this 
is a violation of her right to liberty 
under the “due process clause.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Holmes sharply reminded the 
Court’s majority that the law does 
not “compel anybody to do any- 
thing. It simply forbids employ- 
ment at rates below the minimum 
requirement for health and right 
living. . . . The end,” he argued, “to 
remove conditions leading to ill 
health, immorality, and the deterior- 
ation of the race, no one would deny 
to be within the scope of constitu- 
tional legislation. . . . When so many 
intelligent persons, who have studied 
the matter more than any of us can, 
have thought that the means are 
effective and are worth the price, it 
seems to me impossible to deny 
that the belief reasonably may be 
held by reasonable men. . . . But 
pretty much all law consists of for- 
bidding men to do something that 
they want to do... .” 

Here was Justice Hoimes at his 
best, arguing for a living law per- 
mitting men to experiment and seek 
solutions to pressing or: And 
his belief did prevail. In 1937 the 
Court reversed itself and voted 5-4 
to uphold a Washington State mini- 
mum wage law. The Adkins case 
was overruled after fourteen years 
and Justice Holmes’ dissenting: opin- 
ion of 1923 became the majority 
opinion of 1937. 

The history of the minimum wage 
controversy well illustrates Justice 
Holmes’ belief that “free trade in 
ideas” must rule our democracy. 
May we always uphold the magnifi- 
cent democracy of his statement de- 
livered a few years before his re- 
tirement: 

“If there is any principle of the Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls 
for attachment than any other it is the 
he of free thought — not free 
thought fo: those who agree with us, 
but freedom for the thought we hate.” 
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Cost of Security 


(Concluded from page 6) 

an to s up defense, while at the 
pa Rea he "salle for “non-defense 
outlays nearly as usual.” The National 
Economy League believes a drastic 
slash in such non-defense items as farm 
relief, WPA work relief, and aid to 
youth, could pare over two billion from 
the non-defense side of the budget. 


F “Total Defense” 


But the President does not accept this 
division of his budget into defense and 
non-defense items. In his message to 
Congress he sought to answer the ob- 
jections of budget critics. He said, “It 
is dangerous to prepare for a little de- 
fense. It is safe only to prepare for total 
defense.” “This means,” he explained, 
“warships, freighters, tanks, planes and 
guns to protect us against aggressions, 
and jobs, health and security to 
strengthen the bulwarks of democracy. 
It is not enough to defend our national 
existence,” he said. “Democracy as a 
way of life is equally at- stake. The 
ability of the democracies to employ 
their full resources of manpower and ~ 
skill and plant has been challenged. We 
meet this challenge by maximum utili- 
zation of plant and manpower (to build 
tanks, planes, guns, warships), and by 
maintaining governmental services, so- 
cial security, and aid to those suffering 
through no fault of their own.” 


A Summary 


Few people criticize the President's 
huge. budget estimates for national de- 
fense. They realize we must follow a 
“safety first” policy in a world at war. 
And this “safety first” policy costs 
money. The main difference of opinion 
comes over the non-defense items in the 
President’s budget. Critics say the ex- 
traordinary expenses for defense should 
be balanced somewhat by a cut in the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. 
They say this must be done to keep the 
interest on the growing national debt 
from getting out of hand. They compare 
this growing national debt burden to 
the burden that falls on a person who 
does too much installment buying. 
Sooner or later this person is forced to 
econon.ize drastically to keep from 
going broke. Budget critics think the 
Government is nearing the point when 
economy must be practiced. Some ex- 
iy believe at least two billions could 

slashed from the non-defense 
budget. And such a slash would en- 
courage business by helping lighten the 
increasingly heavy tax load. 

The President does not believe the 
burden of interest payments on the na- 
tional debt will get too heavy so lon 
as the national income increases. And 
he says this national income will keep 





growing as we spend billions for de- 
nse and keep our factories and work- 
ers busy. At the same time, he adds, we 
must not neglect people who need aid. 
National defense, he argues, is more 
than planes, tanks, guns and warships. 
It is old-age pensions, health poe 
tion, aid to youth, farm benefit pay- 
ments, and jobs for the unemployed not 
touched by the defense program. 
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Inaugurations 

(Concluded from page 13) 
spent by all ranks in visiting the city, 
street after street being illuminated in 
a superb manner. . . . When the Presi- 
dent was or the wharf, an officer came 
up, and addressing the President, said 
he had, the honor to command his 
guard, and it was ready to obey his 
orders. The President answered that as 
to the present arrangement he should 
proceed as was directed, but that after 
that was over he would give himseif 
no further trouble, as the affections of 
his fellow citizens was all the guard he 
wanted.” 


Jackson’s Inaugural 


Now let us turn to a very different 
inauguration, forty years later. This 
time it is the sovereign people taking 
possession, through Andrew Jack- 
son, of the national government: 


“A national salute was fired early in 
the morning and ushered in the 4th: of 
March. By ten o'clock the avenue was 
crowded with carriages of every de- 
scription, from the splendid coach down 
to Nee and carts, filled with women 
and children, some in finery and some 
in rags, for it was the ple’s Presi- 
dent, and all would see rape 

“We stood on the south steps of the 
terrace; when the appointed hour came, 
saw the General ad his company ad- 
vancing up the Avenue, slow, very 
slow, so impeded was his march by the 
crowds thronging around him. Even 
from a distance he could be discerned 
from those who accompanied him, for 
he only was uncovered (the servant in 
the presence of his sovereign, the peo- 
ple). The south side of the Capitol Hill 
was literally alive with the multitude 





who attended him. “There, there, that 
is he,” exclaimed different voices. 
“Which?” asked others. “He with the 
white head,” was the reply. “Ah,” ex- 
claimed others, “there is the old man 
and his gray hair, there is the old vet- 
eran, there is Jackson.” 

“At the moment the General entered 
the portico and advanced to the table 
the shout that rent the air still resounds 
in my ears. When the speech was over 
and the President made his parting 
bow, the barrier that had separated the 
people from him was broken down, and 
they rushed up the steps, all eager to 
shake hands with him. It was with dif- 
ficulty that he made his way pg 
the Capitol and down the hill to 
gateway that opens on the Avenue. 
Here for a moment he was stopped. 
The living mass was impenetrable. 
After a while a passage was opened, 
and he mounted his horse which had 
been provided for his return (for he 
had walked to the Capitol). 

- (Mrs. Smith’s party then returned 
home to rest.) 

“Some one came and informed us 
that the crowd before the President’s 
house was so far lessened that they 
thought we might enter. This time we 
effected our purpose. But what a scene 
did we witness! The majesty of the 
people had disappeared; and a rabble, 
a mob, of boys, Negroes, -vomen, chil- 
dren, scrambling, fighting, romping. 
What a pity, what a pity! No arrange- 
ments had been made, no police officers 
aa on duty, and the whole house 

ad been inundated by the rabble mob. 
We came too late. The President, after 
having been literally nearly pressed to 
death ‘and almost suffocated and torn 
to pieces by the, people in their eager- 
ness to shake hands with Old Hickery, 
had retreated through the back way 
and had escaped to his lodgings at 
Gadsby’s. Cut glass and china to the 
amount of several thousand dollars had 
been broken in the struggle to get the 
refreshments. Punch other articles 
had been carried out in tubs and 
buckets, but had it been hogsheads it 
would have been insufficient. . . .” 

“Ladies and gentlemen only had 
been expected at this levee, not the 

le en masse. But it was the 
ple’s day, and the eng President, 
and the people would rule.” ~ 


(From Mrs, Samuel Harrison Smith’s, 
The First Forty Years of Washington So- 
ciety.) 





Key to Social Studies Quiz 
A. Steel: 1. T; 2. F; 3. F; 4. T; 5. -F; 
6. T; 7. F; 8. T. 
B. The Budget: 1. T; 2. T; 3. F; 
4. F; 5. T; 6. F. 
C. Feeding Europe: 1. F; 2. T; 3. F; 
4. F; 5. T; 6. T. 
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IN THE ZONE - 


One of the Four One-Act Plays of Sailors in War Time from Which 
John Ford Fashioned His Fine Movie, “‘The Long Voyage Home”’ 


tN Eugene O'Neill wrote In the 


Zone twenty-odd years ago he was, of . 


course, writing about the danger lurking 
in the sea and the corresponding jittery 
suspicion working in the minds of men 
characteristic of the First World War. 
Little could he suspect then that two 
decades later a brilliant movie director 
John Ford, and his scenarist, Dudley 
Nichols, would take that material and 
incorporate it into a movie equally ap- 
plicable to our own time. 

By now you have probably seen that 
remarkable movie—The Long Voyage 
Home. When you read In the Zone you 
will recognize this story of Smitty and 
his black box (as black as the suspicion 
directed at him by the rest of the crew) 
as one of the most dramatic episodes of 
the film. 


CHARACTERS 


Smirry 
Davis 


Seamen on the 
IvAN > British Tramp Steamer, 
Pau. Glencairn 





4 


Scene: The seaman’s forecastle. On 
the right above the bunks three or four 
portholes covered with black cloth can 
be seen. On the floor near the doorway 
o.6 Fal ge cen, A lantern in 
the middle of the floor, turned down 
very low, throws a dim light around the 
place. Five men, Scotty, Ivan, Swanson, 
Smitty and Paul, are in.their bunks ap- 
parently asleep. It is about ten minutes 
of twelve on a night in the fall of the 
year 1915. 

Smitty turns slowly in his bunk and, 
leaning out over the side, looks from 
one to another of the men as if to as- 
sure himself that they are asleep. Then 
he climbs carefully out of his bunk and 
stands in the middle of. the forecastle 
fully dressed, but in his stocking feet, 
glancing around him i . Re- 
assured, he leans down and cautiously 
pulls out a suit-case from under the 
bunks in front of him. 

Just at this moment Davis appears 
in the doorway, carrying a large steam- 


All three of the pictures used here to 
illustrate the play are from the United 
Artists film The Long Voyage Home. 
Left, Ian Hunter, as Smitty. Right, 
Thomas Mitchell, who played Driscoll. 


« Note: In English Edition, 


By EUGENE O’NEILL 


ing coffee in his hand. He stops 
ait ang sees Smitty. A painted 
expression comes over his face, followed 
by one of suspicion, and he retreats 
farther back in the alleyway, where he 
can watch Smitty without being seen. 
... All the latter’s movements indicate 
a fear of discovery. He takes out a small 
bunch of keys and unlocks the suit-case, 
making a slight noise as he. does so. 
Scotty wakes up and peers at him over 
the side of the bunk. Smitty opens the 
suit-case and takes out a sniall.black tin 
box, carefully places this under his mat- 
tress, shoves the suit-case back under 
the bunk, climbs into his bunk again, 
closes his eyes and begins to snore 
loudly. 

Davis enters the forecastle, places 
the coffee-pot beside the lantern; and 
goes from one to the other of the sleep- 
ers and shakes them vigorously, saying 
to each in a low voice: Near eight bells, 
Scotty. Arise and shine, Swanson. Eight 
bells, Ivan. Smitty yawns loudly with a 
great pretense of having been dead 
asleep. All of the rest of the men tumble 
out of their bunks, stretching and gap- 
ing, and commence to pull on their 
shoes. They go one by one to the cup- 
board near the open door, take out their 
cups and spoons, and sit down_together 


on the benches. The coffee-pot is passed 
around. T. munch their biscuits and 
sip their coffe in dull silence. 

Davis (Suddenly jumping to his feet 





—nervously): Where’s that air comin’ 
from? (All are startled and look at him 
wonderingly. ) 

Swanson (A squat, surly-faced 
Swede — grumpily): What air? I don’t 
feel nothing. 

Davis (Excitedly): I kin feel it—a 
draft. (He stands on the bench and 
looks around — suddenly exploding.) 
Square-head! (He leans over the upper 
bunk in which Paul is sleeping and 
slams the porthole shut.) I got a good 
notion to report him. Serve him right! 
What's the use o’blindin’ the ports when 
that thick-head goes an’ leaves ‘em 
open? 

Swanson (Yawning—too sleepy to be 
aroused by anything—carelessly): Dey 
don’t see what little light go out yust 
one port. 

Scotty (Protestingly): Dinna be a 
loon, Swanson! D’ye no ken the dangerr 
o’ showin’ a licht wi’ a pack o’ submar- 
rines lyin’ aboot? 

Ivan (Shaking his shaggy ox-like 
head in an emphatic affirmative): Dot's 
right, Scotty. I don’ li-ike blow up, no, 
by devil! . 

Smitty (His manner slightly con- 
temptuous): I don’t think there’s much 
danger of meeting any of their sub- 
marines, not until we get into the War 
Zone, at any rate. 

Davis (He and Scotty look at Smitty 
suspiciously—harshly): You don’t, eh? 
(He lowers his voice and speaks 
slowly.) Well, we're in the war zone 
right this minit if you wants to know. 
(The effect of this speech is instanta- 
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neous. All sit bolt upright on their 
benches and stare at Davis.) 
Smitty: How do you know, Davis? 
Davis (Angrily): ‘Cos Drise heard 
the First send the Third below to wake 


the skipper when we fetched the zone , 


—bout five bells, it was. Now whata y’ 
got to say? 

Smitty (Conciliatingly): Oh, I 
wasn’t doubting your word, Davis; but 
you know they're not pasting up bulle- 
tins to let the crew know when the zone 
is reached—especially on ammunition 
ships like this. 

Ivan (Decidedly): I dcn’t li-ike dees 
voyage. Next time I ship on wind-jam- 
mer Boston to River Plate, load with 
wood only so it float, by golly! 

Scorry (Looking at Smitty, who is 
staring at the doorway in a dream, his 
chin on his hands. Meaningly): It is no 
the submarrines only we've to fear, 'm 
thinkin’. 

Davis (Assenting eagerly): That’s no 
lie, Scotty. . 

Swanson: You mean the mines? 

Scotty: I wasna thinkin’ o’ mines 
eitherr. 

Davis: There’s many a good ship 
blown up and at the bottom of the sea, 
what never hit no mine or torpedo. 

Scorry: Did ye neverr read of the 
German spies and the dirrty work 
they're doin’ all the war? (He and Davis 
both glance at Smitty, who is deep in 
thought and is not listening to the con- 
versation. ) 

Davis: An’ the clever way they fool 
you! 

Swanson: Sure; I read it in paper 
many time. 

Davis: Well—(He is about to speak 
but hesitates and finishes lamely) you 
got to watch out, that’s all I says. 

(Jack enters. He is a young American 
with a tough, good-natured face. He 
wears dungarees and a heavy jersey.) 

Jack: Eight bells, fellars. 

Ivan (Stupidly): I don’ hear bell 
ring. 

Jacx: No, and yuh won't hear any 
ring, yuh boob (Lowering his voice un- 
consciously.) now we're in the war 
zone. 

Swanson (Anzxiously): Is the boats 
all ready? 

Jack: Sure; we can lower ‘em in a 
second. 

Davis: A lot o’ good the boats’ll do, 
with us loaded deep with all kinds o’ 
dynamite and stuff and the like o’ that! 
If a torpedo hits this hooker we'll all 
be in hell b’fore you could wink your 
eye, 

Jack: They ain’t goin’ to hit us, see? 
That’s my dope. Whose wheel is it? 

Ivan (Sullenly): My wheel. (He 
lumbers out.) 

Jack: And whose lookout? 


Swanson: Mine, I tink. (He follows 
Ivan.) 

Jack (Scornfully): A lot of use keep- 
in’ a lookout! We couldn’t run away or 
fight if we wanted to. (To Scotty and 
Smitty.) Better look up the bo’sun or 
the Fourth, you two, and let ‘em see 
you're awake. (Scotty goes to the door- 
way and turns to wait for Smitty, who 
is still in the same position, head on 
hand3, seemingly unconscious of every- 
thing. Jack slaps him roughly on the 
shoulder and he comes to with a start.) 
Aft and report, Duke! What’s the mat- 
ter with yuh—in a dope dream? (Smitty 
goes out after Scotty without answering. 





forcastle): Does he think he’s too much 
av a gentleman to put his own away 
loike Se rist av us? If he doés I'm the 
bye’ll beat that noshun out av his head. 

Cocky: Be the airs e puts on you'd 
think ’e was the Prince of Wales. Wot's 
’e doin’ on a ship, I arsks yer? 'E ain't 
now good as a sailor, is ‘e?—dawdlin’ 
abaht on deck like a chicken wiv ‘is 
‘ead cut orf! 

Jack: Hey, Davis, what was you 
sayin’ about Smitty when they come in? 

Davis (With a great air of mystery) : 
I'll tell you in a minit. I want to wait an’ 
see if he’s comin’ back. (Impressively.) 
You won't be callin’ him all right when 


By the time Smitty got back to the forecastle the men were convinced that he 
was a German spy. Driscoll picked up the suspicious black box, shook it in 
Smitty’s face and demanded “What’s in ut, you dirty swine. What’s in ut?” 


Jack looks after him with a frown.) He’s 
a queer guy. I can’t figger him out. 

Dawuis: Nor no one else. (Lowering 
his voice—meaningly.) An’ he’s liable. 
to turn out queerer than any of us think 
if we ain’t careful. 

Jack (Suspiciously): What d’yuh 
mean? (They are interrupted by the 
entrance of Driscoll and Cocky.) 

Cocky (Protestingly): Blimey if I 
don’t fink I'll put in this ‘ere watch aht- 
side on deck. (He and Driscoll go over 
and get their cups.) I down’t want to 
be caught in this ‘ole if they ‘its us. (He 
pours coffe.) 

Driscoit (Pouring his): Divil a bit 
ut wud mather where ye arre. Ye’d be 
blown to smithereens b’fore ye cud say 
your name. (He sits down, over-turning 
as he does so the untouched cup of 
coffee which Smitty had forgotten and 
left on the bench. They all jump nerv- 
ously as the tin cup hits the floor with a 
bang. Driscoll flies into an unreasoning 
rage.) Wha left this cup where a man 
‘ud sit on ut? 

Davis: It’s Smitty's. 

Driscou. (Kicking the cup across the 


you hears what I seen with my own 
eyes. (He adds with an air of satisfac- 
tion.) An’ you won't be feelin’ no safer, 
neither. (They all look at him with puz- 
zled glances full of a vague appreken- 
sion. Scotty enters.) 

Scotty (In awed tones): Mon, but 
it’s clear outside the nicht! Like day. 

Davis (In low tones): Where’s Smit- 
ty, Scotty? 

Scorry: Out on the hatch starin’ at 
the moon like a mon half-deft. 

Davis: Kin you see him from the 
doorway? 

Scorry (Goes to doorway and care- 
fully peeks out): Aye; he’s still there. 

Davis: Keep your eyes on him for a 
moment. I’ve got something I wants to 
tell the boys and I don’t want him 
walkin’ in the middle of it. Give a shout 
if he starts this way. 

Scotty (With suppressed excite- 
ment): Aye, I'll watch him. And I've 
somethin’ myself to tell aboot his Lord- 


ship. 
Bete (Impatiently ): Out wid ut! 
You're talkin’ more than a pair av auld 
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women wud be standin’ in the road, and 
gittin’ no further along. 

Davis: Listen! You ‘member when I 
went to git the coffee, Jack? 

ack: Sure, I do. 

Davis: Well, I brings it down here 
same as usual and got as far as the door 
there when I sees him. 

Jack: Smitty? 

Davis: Yes, Smitty! He was standin’ 
in the middle of the fo’c’s'tle there 
(Pointing.) lookin’ around sneakin’-like 
at Ivan and Swanson and the rest ’s if 
he wants to make certain they're asleep. 
(He pauses significantly, looking from 
one to the other of his listeners. Scotty 
is nervously dividing his attention be- 
tween Smitty on the hatch outside and 
Davis’ story, fairly bursting to break in 
with his own reve. .) 

Jacx (Impatiently): What of it? 

Davis: Listen! He was standin’ right 
there—( Pointing again.) in his stockin’ 
feet—no shoes on, mind, so he wouldn’t 
make no noise! 

Jack (Spitting disgustedly): Aw! * 

Davis (Not heeding the interrup- 
tion): I seen right away somethin’ on 
the queer was up so I slides back into 
the ay where I kin see him but 
he can’t see me. After he makes sure 
they're all asleep he goes in under the 
bunks there—bein’ careful -not to raise 
a noise, mind! —an’ takes out his bag 
there. (By this time everyone, Jack in- 
cluded, is list breathlessly to his 
story.) Then he in his pocket an’ 
takes out a bunch o’ keys an’ opens it. 

Scorry- (Unable to keep silent 
longer): Mon, didn’t I see him do that 
same thing wi’ these two eyes. "Twas 
just that moment I woke and spied him. 

Davis (Surprised, and a bit nettled 
to have to share his story with anyone). 
Oh, you seen him, too, eh? (To the 
others.) Then Scotty kin tell you if I’m 
lyin’ or not. 

Driscoti: An’ what did he do whin 
he'd the bag opened? _ 

Davis: He beads down and reaches 
out his hand sort o’ scared-like; like it 
was somethin’ dang’rous he was after, 
an’ feels round in under his duds—hid- 
den in under his duds an’ wrapped u 
in ‘em, it was—an’ he brings out a blac 
iron box! 

Cocky (Looking around him with a 
frightened glance): Blimey! (The 
others likewise betray their uneasiness, 
shuffling their feet nervously.) 

Davis: Ain't that right, Scotty? 

Scorry: Right as rain, I'm tellin’ ye’! 

Davis (To the others with an air of 
satisfaction): There you are! (Lower- 
ing his voice.) An’ then what d’you sup- 
pose he did? Sneaks to his bunk an’ 
slips the black box in under his mat- 
tress — in under his mattress, mind! — 

Jack: And it’s there now? 

Davis: Course it is! {Jack starts to- 





ward Smitty's bunk. Driscoll grabs htm 
by the arm.) 

Dnisco.i: Don’t be touchin’ ut, Jack! 

Jace: Yuh needn’t worry. I ain’t goin’ 
to touch it. (He pulls up Smitty’s mat- 
tress and looks down. The others stare 
at him, holding their breaths. He turns 
to them, trying hard to assume a care- 
less tone.) It’s there, aw right. 

Cocky (Miserably upset): I'm goin- 
ter ‘op it aht on deck. (He gets up but 
Driscoll pulls him down again. Cocky 
protests.) It fair guvs me the trembles 
sittin’ still in ‘ere. 

Driscott (Scornfully): Are ye 
frightened, ye toad? "Tis a fine thing 
grown men to be shiverin’ loike childer 
at a bit av a black box. (Scratching his 
head in uneasy perplexity.) Still, ut's 
queer, the looks av ut. 

Davis (Sarcastically): A bit of a 
black box, eh? How big d’you think 
them—(He hesitates)—things has to be 
~—big as this fo'c’s’tle? 

Jack (In a voice meant to be reas- 
suring): I'l bet it ain’t nothin’ but some 
coin he’s saved he’s got locked up in 
there. ; 

Davis (Scornfully): That's likely, 
ain't it? Then why does he act so s’pici- 
ous? He’s been on ship near two year, 
ain’t he? He knows there ain’t no thiefs 
in this fo’c’s'tle, don’t he? An’ you 
know’s well’s I do he didn’t have no 
money, when he came on board an’ he 
ain’t saved none since. Don’t you? (Jack 
doesn’t answer) Listen! D’you know 
what he done after he put that thing 
in under his mattress?—an’ Scotty'll tell 
you if I ain’t speakin’ truth. He looks 
round to see if any one’s woke up— 

Scorry: I clapped my eyes shut 
when he turned round. 

Davis: An’ then he crawls into his 
bunk an’ shuts his eyes, an’ starts in 
snorin’, pretending he was asleep, mind! 

Scorry: Aye, I could hear him. 

Davis: An when I goes to call him 
I don’t even shake him. I just says, 
“Eight bells, Smitty,” in a’most a 
whisper-like, an’ up he gets yawnin’ an’ 
stretchin’ fit to kill hisself ’s if he’d been 
dead asleep. 

Driscott (Shaking his head): Ut 
looks bad, divil a doubt av ut. 

Davis (Excitedly): An’ now ‘I come 
to think of it, there’s the porthole. 
How’d it come to git open, tell me that? 
I know’d well Paul never opened it. 
Ain’t he grumblin’ about bein’ cold all 
the time? 

Scorry: The mon that opened it 
meant no good to this ship, whoever 
he was. 
an (Sourly): What porthole? 

t’re yuh talkin’ about? 

Davis (Pointing over Paul's bunk): 
There. It was open when I come in. I 
felt the cold air on my neck an’ shut it. 
It would’a been clear’s a lighthouse to 
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any sub that was watchin’—an’ we 
‘posed to have all the ports blinded! 
Vho’d do a dirty trick like that? It 
vasn’t none of us, nor Scotty here, nor 
wanson, nor Ivan. Who would it be, 
ven? 

Cocky (Angrily): Must’a been ‘is 
ordship. 

Davis: For all's we know he might’a 
seen signallin’ with it. They does it 
ike that by winkin’ a light. Ain't you 
ead how they gets caught doin it in 
ondon an’ on the coast? 

Cocky (Firmly convinced now): An’ 
rots ’e doin’ aht alone on the ‘atch— 
eepin’ ‘isself clear of us like ‘e was 
fraid? 

Drisco.t: Kape your eye on him, 
sotty. 

Scotty: There’s no a move oot 0 
im. 

Jack (In irritated perplexity): But, 
in't he an Englishman? What'd he 
ranta— 

Davis: English? How d’we know he’s 
inglish? Cos he talks it? That ain't no 
proof..Ain’t you read in the papers how 
all them German spies they been 
catchin’ in England has been livin’ 
there for ten, often as not twenty years, 
an’ talks English as good’s any one? An’ 
look here, ain’t you noticed he don’t talk 
natural? He talks it too good, that’s 
what I mean. He don’t talk exactly like 
a toff, does he, Cocky? 

Cocky: Not like any toff as I ever 
met up wiv. 

Davis: No; an’ he don’t talk it like us, 
that’s certain. An’ he don’t look English. 
An’ what d’we know about him when 
you come to look at it? Nothin’! He ain’t 
ever said where he comes from or why. 
All we knows is he ships on here in 
London ‘bout a year bfore the war 
starts, as an A.B.—stole his papers most 
lik’‘ly—when he don’t know how to box 
the compass, hardly. Ain’t that queer in 
itself? An’ was he ever open with us 
like a good shipmate? No; he’s always 


had that sly air about him ’s if he was 


hidin’ somethin’. 

Driscott (Slapping his thigh—an- 
grily): Divil take me if I don’t think ye 
have the truth av ut; Davis. 

Davis: An’ the name he calls hisself 
—Smith! I'd risk a quid of my next pay 
day that his real name is Schmidt, if 
the truth was known. 

Jacx (Evidently fighting against his 
own conviction): Aw, say, you guys 
ive me a pain! What'd they want put- 
.in’ a spy on this old tub for? 

Davis (Shaking his head sagely): 
They’re deep ones, an’ there’s a lot 0’ 
things a sailor’ll see in the ports he puts 
in ought to be useful to ‘em. An’ if he 
kih signal to ‘em an’ they blow us up 
it’s one ship less, ain’t it? (Lowering his 
voice and indicating Smitty’s bunk.) Or 
if he blows up hisself. 


Driscot (Furiously): No man at all 
cud be puttin’ up wid the loike av this— 
an’ I’m not wan to be fearin’ anything 
or any man in the worrld’ll stand up to 
me face to face; but this divil’s tri ery 
in the darrk—(He starts for S 8 
bunk.) Yl throw ut out wan av the 
portholes an’ be done wid ut. (He 
reaches toward the mattress.) 

Scorry (Grabbing his arm—wildly): 
Arre ye daft, mon? 

Davis: Don’t monkey with it, Drise. 
1 knows what to do. Bring the bucket o’ 
water here, Jack, will you? (Jack gets 
it and brings it over to Davis.) An’ you, 
Scotty, see if he’s back on the hatch. 

Scorry (Cautiously peering out): 
Aye, he’s sittin’ there the noo. 

Davis: Sing out if he makes a move. 
Lift up the mattress, Drisc—careful 
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now! (Driscoll does so with infinite cau- 
tion.) Take it out, Jack—careful—don’t 
shake it now! Here—put it in the water— 
easy! There, that’s fixed it! (They all 
sit down with great sighs of relief.) 
Driscott, (Slapping Davis on the 
back) :- Good wurrk for ye, Davis. (He 
spits on his hands aggressively.) An’ 
now what's to be done wid that black- 


. hearted thraitor? 


Cocxy (Belligerently): Guv ‘im a 
shove in the marf and ‘eave ‘em over 
the side! 

Jack: Aw, say, _ him a chance. 
Yuh can’t prove nothin’ till yuh find out 
what's in there. 

Driscot, (Heatedly): Is ut more 
ye’d be needin’ afther what we've seen 
an’ heard? Then listen to me—an’ uts 
Driscoll talkin’—if there's divilmint in 
that box an’ we see plain ‘twas his plan 








to murrdher his own shipmates that 
have served him fair — (He raises his 
fist.) Tl choke his rotten heart out wid 
me own hands, an’ over the side wid 
him, and one man missin’ in the 

Davis: An’ no one the wiser. He’s the 
balmy kind what commits suicide. 

Cocky: They ’angs spies ashore. 

Jack (Resentfully) : If he’s done what 
yuh think I'll croak him myself. Is that 
good enough for yuh? 

Driscott (Looking down. at the 
box): How'll we be openin’ this, I 
wonder? 

Scorry (From the, doorway—warn- 
ingly): He’s standin’ up. 

Davis: We'll take his keys away from 
him when he comes in. ick, Drisc: 
You an’ Jack get beside door and 
grab him. (They get on either side of 
the door. Davis snatches a small coil of 
rope from one of the upper bunks.) 
This'll do for me an’ Scotty to tie him. 
. Scorty: He’s turrnin’ this way—he's 
comin’! (He moves away from door.) 

Davis: Stand by to lend a hand, 


Cocky: Righto. (As Smi 
the forecastle he is seized roug 
both sides and his arms pinned behind 
him. At first he struggles , but 
seeing the uselessness of this, he finally 
stands calmly and allows Davis and 
Scotty to tie up his arms.) 

Smitty (When they have finished— 
with cold contempt.) If this is your idea 
of a joke I'll have to confess it’s a bit 
too thick for me to enjoy. 

Cocky (Angrily): Shut yer marf, 
ear! 

Drisco.t (Roughly): Ye'll find ut’s 
no joke, me bucko, b fore we're done 
wid you. (To Scotty.) Kape your eye 
peeled, Scotty, and sing out if any. one’s 
comin’. (Scotty resumes his post at the 
door.) 

Smitty (With the same icy con- 
— If you'd be good enough to ex- 

ain— 

Driscott (Furiously): Explain, is 
ut? “Tis you'll do the explainin’—an’ 
quick, or we'll know the reason why. 
(To Jack and Davis.) Bring him here, 
now. (They push Smitty over to the 
bucket.) Look here, ye murrdherin’ 
swab. D’you see ut? (Smitty looks down 
with an expression of amazement which 
rapidly changes to one of anguish.) 

Davis (With a sneer): Look at him! 
S’prised, ain’t you? If you wants to try 
your dirty spyin’ tricks on us you've 
gotter git up earlier in the mornin’. 

Smitty (Trying to restrain his grow- 
ing rage): What—What do you mean? 
That’s only—How dare—What are you 
doing with my private belongings? 

Driscot. (Shouting): What's in ut, 
cee thee ig tami us to our faces? 
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Smitty (Biti his lips—hold 
himself in cheok with a ae pera 4 
Nothing but—That’s my business. You'll 
please attend to your own. 

Driscoii: Oho, ut is, is ut? (Shak- 
ing his fist in Smitty’s face.) Talk aisy 
now if ye know what's best for you. 
Your business, indade! Then we'll be 
makin’ ut ours, I’m thinkin’. (To Jack 
and Davis) Take his keys away from 
him an’ we'll see if there’s one'll open 


(Smitty struggles with all of his 
seat eid Woes tack boos fons ince 


Jack (Taking a small bunch of keys 


One of the scenes in the movie which you'll not find in the play is this one 


about? I only put that box there so I 
could get it quick in case we were tor- 

. Are you all mad? Do you think 
I’'m—(Chokingly.) You stupid curs! You 
cowardly dolts! (Davis claps his hand 
over Smitty’s mouth.) 

Davis: That'll be enough from you! 
(Driscoll takes the dripping box from 
the water and starts to fit in the key. 
Smitty springs forward furiously, al- 
most escaping from their grasp, and 
drags them after him halfway across 
the forecastle.) 

Smrrry (Raging): Cowards! Rotten 
curs! (He is thrown to the floor and 
held there.) Cowards! Cowards! 


in the West Indies where Smitty tries to jump ship with his little black box. 


from Smitty's pocket): Here yuh are, 


Driscot. (Taking them): We'll soon 
be knowin’. (He takes the pail and sits 
down, placing it on the floor between 
his feet. Smitty again tries to break 
loose but he is too tired and is easily 
held back against the wall.) 

Smirry (Breathing heavily and very 

): Cowards! 

Jack (With a growl): Nix on the 
rough talk, see! That don’t git yuh 
nothin’. 

Driscot, (Looking at the lock on 
box in the weter and then scrutinizing 
the keys in his hand): This'll be ut, I’m 
thinkin’. (He selects one and gingerly 
reaches his hand in the water.) 

Smitty (His face grown livid—chok- 
ingly): Don’t you open that box, Dris- 
coll. If you do, so help me, I'll kill you 
if I have to hang for it. 

Driscott (Pausing—his hand in the 
water): Whin I open this box I'll not 
be the wan to be kilt, me sonny bye! 
I'm no di ; : 

egy (> ged trembling with 
rage. His eyes are fixed on Driscolls 
hand): Spy? What“.are you talking 





Drisco.u: I'll shut your dirty mouth 
for you. (He goes to his bunk and pulls 
out a big wad of waste and comes back 
to Smitty.) 

Smitty: Cowards! Cowards! 

Drisco.i (With no gentle hand slaps 
the waste over Smitty’s mouth.) That'll 
teach you to be misnamin’ a man, ye 
sneak. Have ye a handkerchief, Jack? 
(Jack hands him one and he ties it 
tightly around Smitty's head over the 
waste.) That'll fix your gab. Stand him 
up, now, and tie his feet, too, so he'll 
not be movin’. (They do so and leave 
him with his back aguinst the wall near 
Scotty. Then re all sit down beside 
Driscoll. He picks out the key, then 
hesitates, looking from one to the other 
uncertainy.) We'd best be takin’ this 
to the skipper, d’you think, maybe? 

Jack (Irritably): This is our game 
and we c'n play it without no help. 

‘ Driscoti (Boldly): Here goes, thin! 

(He slowly turns the key in the lock. 
The others instinctively turn away. He 
carefully pushes the cover back on its 
es and looks at what he sees inside 

with an expression of puzzled astonish- 
ment. The others crowd up close. Even 
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Scotty leaves his post to take a look.) 
What is ut, Davis? 

Davis (Mystified): Looks tunny, 
don’t it? Somethin’ square tied up in a 
rubber bag. Maybe it’s dynamite—or 
somethin’—you can’t never tell. 

Jack: Aw, it ain’t got no works so it 
ain’t no bomb, I'll bet. 

Davis (Dubiously): They makes 
them all kinds, they do. 

Jacx: Open it up, Drisc. 

Davis: Careful now! (Driscoll takes 
a black rubber bag resembling a large 
tobacco pouch from the box and unties 
the string which is wound tightly 
around the top. He opens it and takes 
out a small packet of letters also tied 
up with string. He turns these over in 
his hands and looks at the others ques- 
tioningly. ) 

Jack (With a broad grin): On’y let- 
ters! (Slapping Davis on the back.) 
Yuh’re some Sherlock Holmes, ain’t 
yuh? Letters from his best girl, too, I'll 
bet. 

(Driscoll commences untying the 
packet. There is a muffled roar of rage 
and protest jrom Smitty.) 

Davis (Triumphantly): There! Lis- 
ten to him! Look at him trying’ to git 
loose! Ain’t that proof enough? He 
knows well we're findin’ him out. Listen 
to me! Love letters, you says, Jack, ’s 
if they couldn’t harm nothin’. Listen! 
I was reading in some magazine in New 
York on’y two weeks back how some 
German spy in Paris was writin’ love 
letters to some woman spy in Switzer- 
land who sent ’em on to Berlin, Ger- 
many. To read ‘em you wouldn't s’pect 
nothin’—just mush and all. (Impres- 
sively.) But they had a way o’ doin’ it 
—a sneakin’ way. They had a piece o” 
plain paper with pieces cut out of it an’ 
when they puts it on top o’ the letter 
they sees on’y the words what tells 
them what they wants to know. An’ the 
Frenchies gets beat in a fight all on 
account o that letter. (Seeing his 
audience is again all with him.) An’ 
even if these letters of his do sound all 
right they may have what they calls a 
code. You can’t never tell. (To Driscoll, 
who has finished untying the packet.) 
Read one of ‘em, Drisc. My eyes is 
weak. 

Driscott (Takes the first one out 
of its envelope and bends down to the 
lantern with it. He turns up the wick 
to give him a better light.) I'm no hand 
to be readin’ but I'll try ut. (Again there 
is a muffled groan from Smitty as he 
strains at his bonds.) 

Davis (Gloatingly): Listen to him! 
He knows. Go ahead, Drisc. 

Driscot, (His brow furrowed with 
concentration.) Ut begins: Dearest 
Man—(His eyes travel down the page.) 
An’ thin there’s a lot av blarney tellin’ 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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JOHN KEATS 


tler escaped from his lowly 

estate by marrying the beau- 
tiful daughter of his master. When 
their eldest son was nearly grown, 
he began to leave mysterious papers 
lying around, and on these papers 
were written magic words, words 
more enchanting, so many people 
have thought, than any that had 
been written in England since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Unhappily, not all of the story of 
John Keats can be made to sound 
like a fairy tale. There was more 
tragedy than good fortune in his life, 
and he died at twenty-six, perhaps 
before his great genius had fully de- 
veloped. We remember him, not as 
a glamorous hero, but as a very real 
and human person who arouses our 
sympathy as do few other great writ- 
ers. 

We remember a generous and hot- 
tempered schoolboy, as ready with 
his fists as with his affection. We re- 
member a lad of fifteen, an unhappy 
apprentice to a surgeon, who often 
walked back to his old school to bor- 
row books by which he might escape 
from his dreary life into “the realms 
of gold.” Once he borrowed Chap- 
man’s translation of Homer and the 
next morning sent his school friend 
a sonnet whose ringing lines and 
bold metaphors will never be for- 
gotten: 


Ore upon a time a poor hos- 


Much have I travelled in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have | 
been 

Which bards in tealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its 

Till I heard Chapman spe 
and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher in the 
skies 

When a new planet swims into his 
ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle 


ure serene 
out loud 


eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and al) his 
men 


Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


After he had written this master- 
piece of literary appreciation, he 
probably spent the rest of his day 
running errands and holding horses 
for his master. In such tasks much 
of his period of medical training was 
occupied. 

There are other memories of 
Keats. One is of the young poet writ- 
ing long letters to amuse his lonely 
little sister, for the four children 
were orphaned and separated when 
John was fourteen. We know that 
he cared long and tenderly for his 
brother Tom who was soon to die of 
tuberculosis. We know that after he 
had recovered from the shock of dis- 
appointment when the critics ridi- 
culed his first book he wrote with 
the courage and insight of his gen- 
ius: 


“Praise or blame has but a momentary 
effect on the man whose love of beauty 
in the abstract makes him a severe 
critic of his own work. . . The Genius of 
Poetry must work out its own salvation 
in a man. . . I leaped headlong into the 
sea, and thereby have become better 
acquainted with the soundings, the 
quicksands, and the rocks, than if I 
had stayed upon the green shore and 


took tea and comfortable advice.” 


Despite the critics, whose “com- 
fortable advice” would have been 
that he write in the classical tradi- 
tion, Keats continued to enjoy life 
and to write about its beauty: the 
Elgin marbles in the British Mu- 
seum; the nightingale, that “light- 
winged Dryad” who “singest of sum- 
mer in full-throated ease”; the taste 
of “lucent syrops tinct with cinna- 
mon”; such phrases in literature as 
“sea-shouldering whales,” a picture 
which delighted him when he read 
it in Spenser. Perhaps Keats erowded 
more happiness in living | into 
twenty-six harassed years than most 
of us do into a comfortable life- 
time. He had such capacity for the 
enjoyment of beauty as is rare even 
among poets. 

These opening stanzas from “The 








JOHN KEATS 


Eve of St. Agnes” (I wish I had 
space for the entire ) show that 
Keats could describe sensations as 
vividly as he felt them. Did you ever 
read lines that made you feel so 
cold? 


St. Agnes Eve—Ah bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limped trembling through the 
frozen grass, 

And silent was the flockin wooly fold: 

Numb were the beadsman’s fingers 
while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven, with- 
out a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while 
his prayer he saith, 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy 
man; 

Then takes his lamp and riseth from 
his knees, 

And back returneth, meager, barefoot, 
wan, 

Along the chapel aisle. by slow degrees: 

The sculptured dead, on each side, 
seem to freeze, 

Emprisoned in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dim orat’ries 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy 
hoods and mails. 


During the two short years from 


1818 to 1820 Keats composed his 


greatest poetry. His hopes were high. 
His powers were maturing, he was 
beginning to receive praise from the 
critics, and he was very much in 
love with Fanny Brawne, a gay, 
high-spirited girl whom he had re- 
cently met. Then he realized that he 
too had contracted tuberculosis. He 
went to Rome to try to regain his 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHE 
The Teacher As Integrator 


Tempo of World Events Demands 
Guidance for Confused Students 


dear, we are living in an age of 

transition.” But the transition 
going on today is probably in the fast- 
est tempo the world has ever known. 
We recognize, and our students and 
their parents recognize, that we are liv- 
ing through world-shaking events. It is 
not necessary to reinforce this point. But 
it is necessary to recognize our responsi- 
bilities as teachers in the present crisis. 
Several implications for the educational 
profession have been mentioned in ear- 
lier issues; we are concerned here with 
a responsibility which we might like to 
evade. 

The nature of child development pro- 
duces a period of conflict at the second- 
ary school age level. In his growth from 
infancy to youth, the child is forced to 
make adjustment after adjustment to a 

. world known to the adult but unknown 
to the child. He learns that food comes 


\ Adam remarked to Eve, “My 


at certain times, not when he asks for . 


it. He learns that certain protection will 
prevent certain accidents and illnesses. 
He learns that in many things there are 
“right” answers. In this process of grow- 
ing up, the parent and the teacher try 
to have children see reasons back of 
rules, customs, school and home pro- 
cedures. Up to the secondary Al ase 
period the child learns to depend on 
adults for the “correct” interpretation 
of cause and effect. The child is even 
protected from undue concern over the 
tensions of society, since “it would be 
disquieting to younger pupils to attempt 
to understand some of the intricate and 
frequently unsolved problems of social 
life about which violent disagreements 
exist.” 


By middle adolescence the youth in- 
sists on understanding the conflicts and 
tensions of society. He is an adult in 
mental development and feels compe- 
tent to pass on most questions from im- 
mortality to Aid to Britain. We teachers 
recognize this need of youth (or are 
forced by them to do so or lose our 
status a8 knowing persons) and try to 
utilize the educational resources of the 
school to aid them in understanding 
today’s world. We accept the contro- 
versial issue as a topic for class study. 
We may avoid the hattest (most. ex- 
plosive) ones, but many that we in- 
clude are warm enough to bother na- 
tional pressure groups. 


Here, then, are the youth in school: 


curious about the problems which face 
the world, anxious to participate in their 
solution, demanding that we interpret 
to them the rapidly chaaging current 
scene, but limited by the belief that 
there are “correct” answers to these 
problems if we put our minds and en- 
ergies to them, and limited also by the 
shortness of their usable experience. 
These youngsters were born since 1924 
and have ‘few recollections of national 
or international events before 1933-36. 
To them, this crazy world is “normal.” 
The conflicts and tensions of the past 
have been arranged in order and have 
been given an interpretation by the 
textbook. These youngsters look to us to 
tie the events of today into an orderly 
arrangement and give them the “cor- 
rect” interpretation. Is it any wonder 
that many teachers bring history courses 
up to 1935 and stop? Is it surprising 
that many teachers avoid discussion of 
the issues which shake Congress and 
the American people, on the grounds 
that these are too controversial? 

Those of us who try to interpret 
today’s. world find a staggering assign- 
ment. Our training has looked essenti- 
ally to the past. It has been based on 
studies of experts and citations of au- 
thorities. Answers to our questions, too, 
have been found in books. If the his- 
torian must drive madly in pursuit of a 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 3) 


For Social Studies: 

An important new series, “Democ- 
racy at Work Solving Its Problems,” 
dealing with local community projects 
throughout America, begins in the next 
issue. Concrete, human, illustrated with 
photographs. First project: 1. St. John’s 
Valley, Maine, cooperative home indus- 
tries. 

“Paying the Defense Bill” a “Behind 
the Headlines” section with pictographs 
by Ryllis and Omar Goslin. 

No. 5 in the series on major defense 
industries: Aluminum. 


For English Classes: 

“Country Editor’—a chapter from 
the popular autobiography by Henry 
Beetle Hough, editor of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Gazette. 

A Belgian Boy Sees the War: the 
diary of Charles Boulenger, who was 
driven from his home near Brussels by 
the German invasion and _ escaped 
through France, 














New York Tribune, Inc 
Trying to Keep Pace with Events 


flying world, what is our function as 
students of history and the social sci- 


ences? How can we interpret today’s’ 


world in adequate perspective? In a 
proper spirit of scholarly humility we 
must approach the task. We have the 
opportunity and responsibility of ‘serv- 
ing as integrators of experiences and 
ideas. 

Our first responsibility to ourselves, to 
our students, and to our communities is 
to use our learning and our energies to 
understand, ourselves, the kaleidoscope 
of events. We must dig back as far as 
we can to find the roots and causes of 
the problems which face us. Constantly, 
today must be studied in relation to all 
the facts of today and yesterday. This 
study must be paralleled by critical ex- 
amination of scholars whose courage 
and knowledge demands our respect. 
Commager, Beard, Laski, Adams, as 
well as Roosevelt, Willkie and Thomas 
deserve a sympathetic audience of ‘stu- 
dents of society. Such study will aid us 
in thinking through our own interpreta- 
tions of today’s world, and should give 
us a proper humility in our attitudes. 
This personal effort will not resolve all 
our conflicts, but will give us a more 
satsifactory and adequate integration. 

This same procedure may be followed 
with our students. The problems which 
they bring to the class are taken from 
the newspapers, the radio, and the news 
reels; they are the vital raw material 
of education. To this we contribute a 
wealth of background information, in- 
terpretation, and educational methods. 
We draw upon the recent or remote 
past to find the roots and causes of the 
problems of today. We introduce new 
and recent materials which organize the 
segments into more understandable 
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wholes. New maps, charts, authoritative 
articles are supplied which relate to 
these questions. On their level of ma- 
turity, we examine sources, evaluate 
materials, study patterns of thinking, 
try to draw generalizations and main- 
tain critical attitudes. The students see 
that many problems have not been 
“solved” but only that alternatives have 
been chosen—wisely or unwisely. 
Young people see that decisions are 
made by men and nations which seem 
good at the time, but seem less wise as 
time gives more information and op- 
portunities for further experiment. 

In this process, we attempt to reach 
the dynamic objectives of education, the 
. fundamental needs of youth and adults. 
We participate in the study of prob- 
lems in the light of knowledge and 
broad interpretation, with a critical and 
scientific attitude, and with a recogni- 
tion that there are few, if any, “right” 
answers. We all learn that a democracy 
involves choices by large groups, and 
that these choices are seldom made by 
the whole people. But when these 
choices are made, we must accept the 
consequences. The story of the Supreme 
Court has shown that the minority de- 
cision has sometimes become, later, the 
basis for the majority opinion. 

Youth looks to educators for an un- 
derstanding of our flying world. May 
we have wisdom and the courage 
to assume our responsibilities as inte- 
grators of the materials and ideas of 
our times. And may we be able to look 
back upon our work, years from now, 
with pride. 

JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Cost of Security (P. 5) 


Problems of Democracy; Economics; 

Civics; American History. 

This article is a logical outgrowth of 
the several of the discussions your class 
has already had. “Paying for National 
Defense” (Scholastic, October 14), 
“The United States and the Financing 
of Euro Wars” (Scholastic, Decem- 
ber 16), and “Cannon and Butter” 
(Scholastic, January 6) should be re- 
viewed by the class. 

After the article has been read by 
the class, attention should be centered 
on the chart and graph on pages 5 and 
6. The long bar chart might be copied 
on a larger scale and put on the bulletin 
board. Lines might be drawn or strings 
tied to exhibits illustrative of each item. 
Pictures or small maps showing defense 
and non-defense items will serve to 
make these dramatic. The economics 
class might want to use tax forms to 
illustrate each of the federal taxes. An- 


other class might use pic- 
tures, or revenue Bnalbgs 6 28. or 
news stories might be used to dramatize 
the chart. 

The class might discuss the various 
bases of taxation: ability to pay, serv- 
ices rendered, ease of collection, “get- 
ting the most feathers with the least 
squawking of the geese.” Why is the in- 
sistence taxes on the ability to 
pay? If the state sales taxes are good, 
why is a federal sales tax unwise? Or is 
the state sales tax as indefensible as the 
federal sales tax? Turn back to the 
article on “Paying for National De, 
fense”; i; the present tax according to 
the ability to pay, or are there ways for 
those who profit from the defense pro- 
gram to avoid taxes? Are there other 
taxes which might be levied, such as a 
confiscatory tax on incomes above a 

ified level ($500,000, $100,000 or 
$50,000)? 

The question of limiting appropria- 


tions for “non-defense” ight 
form the basis of extended class dis 
cussion. These activities might be 
studied in detail by committees of the 
class, each to report on the possibility 
of limiting itures in its field. On 
the basis of this research, the class 
might list those activities which seem 
ispensable. The teacher would be justi- 
in introducing speci 
from groups interested in limiting such 
expenditures and in examining the 
groups in order to identify the special 
interests involved. Often the groups op- 
posing such measures are interested in 
making more money rather than extend- 
ing social security, education, and pub- 
lic welfare. 

The economics class might raise the 
question of financing the defense pro- 
gram by the issue of low interest rate 
bond issues or the issue of paper money, 
with amortization provisions. Is “infla- 
tion” the only objection? And will there 
be less inflation under the bond pro- 
cedure? 


Steel (P. 9) 


Problems of Democracy; Economics; 

Civics; American History. 

This article may be used as a further 
illustration of the contribution of in- 
dustry to the national defense program, 
as a case study of the effect of techno- 
logical change upon men and industry, 
or as an illustration of the organization 
of American industry. 

The class may be interested in judg- 
ing the amount of steel which is used 
in the home, As a home assignment, 
each student may make a list of those 
items made of iron or steel which his 
family owns or uses. The class will be 
surprised to see the amount of steel 
which is in the home and garage. If the 
public utilities serving the home are 


added, the amount (even capita) 
is astounding. Give the cleat this ques- 
tion: Now that steel is so necessary to 
national defense, what might we do 
without if it becomes necessary? (We 
may not have to do without, however.) 

An equally interesting activity may 
be made of the identification of steel 
uses in pictures of defense materials. 

The economics or social studies class 
may wish to use the article to see the 
changes which have been made in 
labor utilization. Using the article and 
the pictures, the class might search for 
examples of “labor-saving” machinery. 
The picture for industry as a whole was 
given by the Goslins in their article in 
Scholastic on January 6, 1941 (page 
12.) Note how the number of man- 
hours has lagged behind productivity. 
This is a measure of increased efficien 
and “labor saving.” The class will as 
the obvious question: beget ns to 
the labor which was “sav The 
answer to this question should consider 
the transfer of men to new occupations 
as well as the expansion of the WPA 
and relief programs. 

The pictures of this article are espe- 
cially valuable in showing the steps in 
the production of steel. By using the 
account given by Mr. Mapes and the 
materials of the science classes, the 
class can diagram the process from 
mines to skyscraper or dreadnaught. As 
a part of such an activity, the class 
should prepare a steel resources map 
indicating where the materials used in 
steel production are found. A world 
map could be used to tie this intorma- 
tion together; strings from the sources 
of materials to the steel areas might be 
used as a visual aid. The map in the 
article may be used with the class wall 
map of American resources in order to 
show why the steel mills are located 
where they have been. 

This may be an opportunity to study 
the growth of large American corpora- 
tions. The American history text may be 


_ used to describe the causes which led 


to the formation of United States Steel, 
the problems which it has had, the 
ways in which corporations have been 
regulated. In the longer histories deal- 
ing with this period (1900-1930 and 
after), fuller discussions will be found. 
obey part of this study, the class will 
a discussion of the problems of the 
steel workers, and their attempts at 
organization. Recent magazine and 
news articles deal with this problem. 


Hungry Mouths in Europe (P. 7) 
World History, American History 

Here is another issue to illustrate the 
problems of a democracy. What is the 
wise decision to be made? Who shall 
make this decision—Britain or the 
United States? 








The in the solution to a prob- 
lem might be followed, and might be 
pointed out in the class summary of 
the discussion. The first step is the 
identification of the probiem. The class 
will probably agree that the question 
which introduces the article represents 
it adequately. What then, are the com- 
ponent parts of the problem? The data 
of the article, reinforced by the mate- 
rials of commercial or industrial geog- 
raphy, will show the extent to whi 
continental Europe is dependent upon 
imports of food. Current discussions 
may add to our knowledge of the facts 
behind the question: “ il Europe suf- 
fer from hunger if imports of food are 
not admitted?” If the consensus of the 
group is that there will be no suffering, 
then there is, for them, no problem ex- 
cept to prove this thesis. Even though 
they may believe there is no problem, 
they may be willing to examine further 
the implications of the question if true. 

Most groups may agree that there 
would be suffering if no food is ad- 
mitted. What, then, are the possible al- 
ternatives in the solution fe prob- 
lem: shall we feed the German-occu- 
pied countries? A number may be sug- 
gested; the teacher may suggest some 
which the class does not present. The 
article suggests some: the responsibility 
is Germany's; we might work to have 
food admitted as noncontraband; we 
might work to admit food which is pri- 
marily designed for children and the 
aged. Others might be suggested. 

Each of the alternatives will be ex- 
amined, and the evidence pertaining to 
each will be studied. The implications 
of each for the people of Europe, 
Britain and the United States will be 
debated. Direct comparison of the al- 
ternatives might take the form of a 
panel discussion, Congressional hearing, 
or formal debate. 

After the discussion, the class should 
determine the consensus. Each alterna- 
tive should be specifically stated and 
voted upon. If no alternative obtains a 
majority of class votes, the least favored 
alternative may be rejected, and votes 
taken on those remaining. The final 
choice of the class might be studied as 
an example of what constitutes a ma- 
jority opinion. The responsibility of the 
minority might be considered. 

A discussion might center around the 
expected result of the conclusion 
reached. How can we tell if our de- 
cision is a wise one? Under what condi- 
tions should we reexamine the question 
and rejudge the issue? Suppose we are 
wrong in our interpretation, what shall 
we do? Should we “change our mind” 
on such eee al shelters in 
an air-raid” 

The teacher might follow this study 
with a discussion of the steps taken in 


this logical thinking process. Each step 
might ogee ds illustrated from 
class discussion. The class should de- 
cide whether this is a better way of 
deciding questions than arguing from 
authority: this or that proposal is bet- 
ter because this or that person is for or 
against it. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (P. 15) 
Problems of Democracy; Civics and 

Government; American History 

Have the class find illustrations from 
their class study of “free trade in ideas.” 
By study of the Gallup and Fortune 

Ils, find where the free trade in ideas 

as resulted in changes in the majority 

opinions on social and political ques- 
tions. Discuss: to what extent is this 
procedure the cornerstone of our de- 
mocracy? 

Who has this freedom to express 
ideas? What age, political, economic or 
social groups seem to be handicapped 
in expressing their ideas? What are 
some of the names which these groups 
are called? Should these groups have 
complete freedom of expression? Should 
the British close Hyde Park to peo 
who oppose the war? (They havent.) 
Can any of our groups be called more 
“patriotic” than others? 

Take a poll of the class on the last 
quoted statement of Justice Holmes. 
Will the class agree that we should 

ant “freedom for the thought we 

te”P Does that include appeasers, 
Nazi and Communist sympathizers? Or 
does it mean that such freedom is onlv 
granted to those who hold the “proper” 
views? 

Have the class discuss the role of the 
minority. Of what value are Justice 
Holmes’ decisions if they are minority 
decisions? 
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The Presidential Inauguration 
(P. 13) 
All Social Studies Classes 


From the newspaper accounts of 
President Roosevelt's inauguration, the 
students may write “eye-witness” ac- 
counts such as those quoted here. Have 
the students look for different descrip- : 
tions and attempt to account for them . 
on the basis of different observation 
points. 

As an alternative, have students write 
an interpretation, “The process of in- 
augurating a President is democracy in 
action.” 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 

Short Story: My Friend Flicka 
(P. 29) 

For Literature Classes 

This is a story of character growth 
and should be taught as such. It could 
be read first — either as an outside as- 
signment or in class. Most of the story 
is told through dialogue, which makes 
it particularly adaptable for class read- 
ing: the parts may be assigned, a nar- 
rator appointed, and the story “put on” 
as a little play for the class. 

After the reading, students should be 
asked to consider the following ques- 
tions: What changes took place in Ken 
during the story? What sort of a boy 
was Ken during the first part of the 
story? At the end of the story? What 
people and what incidents were neces- 
sary to make this change in him? 

Next day, use a period for discussion 
of these questions. Ask the class to go 
back and check the things said by Ken’s 
father and inquire whether the father 
was justified in his attitude toward his 
younger son. Then have the class re- 
peat the same process with the mother’s 





Words to the Wise 


A Vocabulary Builder by Gretta Baker 
English teachers may “soe this quiz upon the blackboard or dictate it to their 


classes. Match up sides! C 


a ive 
belligerent 
sardonic 
contemptuous 
scrutinizing 
livid 
dubious. 

. gloating 

. auspicious 
10. stoical 


© 9 ID Tm Go po 


SP grrr pon me ae op 


Garbo! 


oose one adjective to describe each phrase. 


The smile of a black-hearted villain 
The stare of a woman at a fashion show 
A high-pressure salesman 
A boy who wants to patch up a quarrel 
The features of a beautiful girl 
The defenders of a besieged town 
A boy with a “chip on his shoulder” 
Enthusiasm that becomes a mania 
A woman who belittles other people’s talents 
The face of an enraged man 
The moment a man should choose to propose 
A quiet country scene 
. The outcome of the war 
The smile of a dictator after conquest 


KEY: 1-c; 2-g; 3-a; 4i; 5-b; 6-j; 7-m; 8-n; 9-k; 10-f; 11-h; 12-e; 13-1; 14-0; 15-d. 
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statements. Lead them to see that this 
is a case of “mercy tempering justice,” 
and that, at least i1 this particular case, 
mercy was justified by Ken's progress. 

_ It would be well if, during the dis- 
cussion, you could explain that Ken’s 
“inferiority complex” was not really jus- 
tified. He showed himself to be a very 
apt and skillful person in his dealings 
with Flicka; he also mastered his lessons 
and proved himself to be a worthy and 
valuable member of his family group. 
Point out that inferiority is very fre- 
quently something that exists only in 
the brain of its possessor. At the end 
of the discussion, this story should be 
something more than a lively literary 
experience; it should be an inspiration 
to the great majority of young people 
who labor under a sense that they're 
not quite up to scratch in this com- 
plicated world. 


Books (P. 27) 


Mrs. Becker’s column lists this week 
the “ten greatest classics of American 
Literature” chosen by leading literary 
critics for the Limited Editions Club. 
Ask the class to read the item “Critics’ 
Choice,” to check any of the books that 
they have read, and to think of one 
other American book, worthy of the 
term “classic,” which they, themselves, 
would like to add to the list. 

Discuss biefly the terms “classic” and 
“literature.” Stress the elements of test- 
ing by time, of universal appeal, of a 
fine style that is simple and elemental 
enough to survive changes in the fash- 
ions of speech. 

Then ask students to write out their 
recommendations for additions to the 
critics’ list, and to add a paragraph tell- 








TIMELY 


“THE GLORY 
THAT WAS GREECE” 
by Prof. Walter Agard 


An analysis and appreciation of 
Greek civilization and its contribu- 
tions to the modern world. Teach- 
ers tell us that this publication 
makes an excellent basis for unit 
study because of its careful organ- 
ization, its splendid photographs, 
and its clear, vital style. 


40 pages, semi-stiff cove-. . .25¢ 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Send me —-——— copies of “Glory That 
Was Greece” at 25c each; 10 copies at 
15c each. I enclose $. 


Name 


Address 




















ing why they believe the added book of 
their choice deserves consideration for 
listing. By collecting the papers, you 
will be able to tell a good deal about 
reading tastes and standards among 
new pupils this semester. 


In the Zone (P. 17) 
For Literature Classes 


This play, together with three other 
plays by the same author, was used as 
the basis of a recent film called The 
Long Voyage Home. (See Following 
the Films, page 39, Schol., Oct. 28, 
1940.) The incident of Smitty and the 
létters which forms the core of In the 
Zone was used with little change in the 
motion picture. Pupils who saw The 
Long Voyage Home will remember the 
incident and should be urged to discuss 
it. Others should be told that the film 
was a very good one, worth picking up 
at second-run theaters. 

The thesis of In the Zone is a very 
timely one. We believe that the most 
rewarding lesson would be one taught 
from this angle. Begin with the ques- 
tion: Would the men have made this 
same mistake about Smitty if they had 
not been in the danger zone? Lead the 
students to see that the mistake came 
from a blind, unreasonable doubt which 
arose from the pressure of fear. 

Point out that, in making a movie ot 
the O’Neill plays, the producers changed 
the date from 1915 to the present. In- 
dicate that the lesson which O'Neill 
tried to teach inthe days of the first 
World War stands equally firmly today. 
In great areas of this war-troubled 
world, people are afraid for their own 
lives and are suspecting their neighbors 
because of this fear. Use Jack’s lines to 
show a reasonable, questioning, open- 
minded attitude during the first part 
of the play. 

For Speech Classes 


Ask students to read this play as an 
outside assignment, thinking more of 
the meaning, the lesson which O'Neill 
wants to teach, than of the lines and 
the dramatic action. 

Then, next day, have a panel discus- 
sion, built around this question: How 
can we guard against the hysteria of 
fear in our own lives today? Encourage 
the discussion to move from such “4 
jects as spies and sabotage to the known 
and ordinary world. Invite frequent 
comments from the floor, and ask stu- 
dents not participating in the discussion 
to keep a list of constructive criticism 
of the speakers, to be collected and 
given to the speakers after class. 


The Poetry Corner: John Keats 
P, 22) 
For History of Literature Classes 
In her introductory paragraphs to 
this week’s Poetry Corner, Miss Van de 


Water does:an excellent job of rousing 
student ‘interest. She tells the story of 
John Keats as excitingly.jas any ro- 
mance. She emphasizes the winsome- 
ness of this author’s personality — all the 
normal and lovable qualities which 
made him a good brother and a de- 
lightful friend. 

This week’s Poetry Corner, and the 
verse included in it, may well be read 
aloud as the beginning of a more 
lengthy study of the life and works of 
the author. Have the Cambridge Edi- 
tion of Keats on hand — it contains not 
only all the poetry, but also the letters. 
Many of these letters also make delight- 
ful material for reading aloud, especial- 
ly those addressed to Fanny Keats and 
the ones which describe the walking 
tour through Scotland. Read a few of 
these to the class, and offer extra credit 
to any willing student who will read 
the greater part of the collection and 
select three or four particularly good 
ones to read in class later. 

Tell, briefly, the stories ot The Eve 
of St. Agnes and Isabella. Ask the class 
to vote on which of these two they 
would like to hear read aloud in class 
time. Divide the reading into two or 
three periods, assign a new reader for 
every five stanzas. Keep the reading 
slow, and dsk students to make notes 
of images or phrases that particularly 
struck their fancy. 

Offer extra credit, too, to any student 
who will read all of Keats’s sonnets and 
re-read aloud in class the four he likes 
best; to any student who will write a 
paper comparing the Keats sonnets with 
the Wordsworth sonnets; to any student 
who will collect a list of twenty-five 
descriptions of nature from Keats's 
work, 


The Round Table (P. 25) 
For Creative Writing Classes 


This week the Round Table is de- 
voted to one excellent example of a 
very useful type of writing: the discus- 
sion of an abstract subject based on 
long and careful thought and thorough 
research. 

To interest students in this type of 
writing, tell them that it is a form 
which they will be called upon to use 
extensively when they are in college. 
Almost every academic college course 
demands reference “themes.” Maste 
of the form today will make work mut 
easier in the future. 

Study the essay for its clear outline, 
its simple style, its graceful manner of 
introducing references. Then use it as 
the basis for an assignment. Tell the 
class that certainly every student pres- 
ent has some subject in mind about 
which he would like to know more and 
about which he would like to tell others. 

(Concluded on Page 16-T) 
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Recordings; A Significant Aid in Teaching 
I, AVAILABILITY 


By J Robert Miles and I. Keith Tyler 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project, Ohio State University 


DUCATIONAL recordings have at last arrived. 

While musical selections have long been avail- 

able for classroom use on the familiar phonograph, 

it is only within the last two or three years that an 

abundance of recorded material in other fields has been 

produced. The transcription playback can now take its 

place beside the textbook, the motion picture projector 
and the radio as effective learning aids. 

A rapidly expanding recording industry, sensing the 
possibilities of the school market, has made literally 
hundreds of educational recordings. Prices are reason- 
able and a school can build up an impressive library 
without a large outlay of funds. Almost every field of 
learning is now represented among the titles at present 
available: social studies, English and American litera- 
ture, speech, science, foreign language, art, music, and 
many others. National organizations of teachers, such as 
the National Council of Teachers of English, and the 
American Association of Teachers of French, have re- 


Photograph 
seeegonmamae: on 


cently completed imposing lists of recordings available 
in their fields, and the Association of School Film 
Libraries has not only issued a general listing includ- 
ing more than a thousand discs, but is cooperating with 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts project at Ohio 
State University in preparing a catalog in which record- 
ings will be evaluated and classified. 

The bulletin ‘Educational Recordings for Classroom 
Use can be obtained by sending fifty cents to Miss 
Emilie L. Haley, Time and Life Building, New York. 

It has been apparent for several years that the use of 
recordings was a particularly effective and convenient 
way of giving educational experience to boys and girls 
in the classroom. Just as pictures provide experience 
through sight, the radio or the recording can give a 
wide variety of,experience through hearing. 

‘Broadcasts planned for use in schools have made 
learning through listening possible in classrooms wher- 

(Continued on page 11-T) 


Joel from Monkmeyer 


(Above) I. Keith Tyler, Director of 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project. 


The group of students on the left have 
been prepared by the teacher to listen 
for specific objectives in this record. 


Sanuel J. Tilden High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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N ote 16mm Films 





(THEORY OF 
FLIGHT)—Produced in collaboration 
with Dr. R. J. Stevenson, University of 
Chicago, and Lieut. W. T. Brownell, 
U.S.M.R.—One-reel instructional sound 
film, illustrating the application of phys- 
ical laws to hes acting on airfoils. 
Wind tunnel tests demonstrate the rela- 
tion of air velocity to lift and drag on 
plain and cambered airfoils. Control of 
airplane movements about vertical, lat- 
eral, and longitudinal axes by means of 
the rudder, elevator, and ailerons, re- 
spectively, is demonstrated in pitching, 
rolling, and yawing. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


AERODYNAMICS (PROBLEMS OF 
FLIGHT)—One-reel instructional sound 
film, intended as a companion reel to 
the film Aerodynamics (Theory of Flight). 
This production describes the use of the 
were controls in taking off, climbing, 

anking, stalling, spinning and recovery, 
diving, gliding, and landing. Super-im- 
posed animated diagrams help to clarify 
the action of forces acting on the plane 
while executing these maneuvers. Glid- 
ing and landing are given special con- 
sideration by demonstrating both correct 
and incorrect techniques. Available on a 
purchase basis through Erpi. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND—One-reel instructional sound 
film which re-enacts the lot of Salem’s 
hardy pioneers about 1626. Types of 
people; the proximity of their bark wig- 
wams and dugouts to the seashore; their 
direct dependence upon the sea and the 





American History classes will regard the American heritage 
with new pride after viewing Early Settlers of New England. 


land for food; the need for mutual assist- 
ance; division of labor; care of the sick; 
problems of crop cultivation; relation- 
ships with England; and the background 
beginnings of American democracy are 


ag Available on a_ purchase 
is through Erpi. 


GEOMETRY IN ACTION =—One-reel 


sound film produced under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Reichgott and Spiller, 
authors of “Today’s Geography.” This 


PEOPLE OF CHINA (FARMERS OF 


FORTY CENTURIES)—Produced in 
collaboration with O. J. Caldwell, for- 
merly of West China Union University. 
One-reel instructional sound film reveal- 
ing the influence of habits and customs 
of past centuries in the scene of present- 
day China. Methods of agriculture, irri- 
tion, and the culture and wide use of 
boo are shown. Representative arts 
and crafts, methods of transportation, 
and engineering skills are depicted in 
their treditional settings and contrasted 
with modern technological developments. 
Available on a purchase basis through 


Erpi. 


film answers the questions—“Why should THE SECOND PUNIC WAR—One-reel 


I take geometry?” and “How geom- 
etry affect me?” It gives —, od 
conception of geometry in ev y life; 
in nature, rt mmm at hws and at 
play. Available on a rental basis through 
Bald Eagle Film Productions, Inc., 104 
Howe Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


LEAD MINING IN SOUTHEAST MIS- 


SOURI—Three-reel sound film made in 
cooperation with the St. Joseph Lead 
Company. The opening sequence of the 
film shows a map of the lead belt in 
Southwest Missouri and a cross-section 
of the geological formations. This is fol- 
lowed by the method used in early pros- 
nos for surface lead, then modern 
evelopments and processes through 
which the mined lead passes. Available 
on a free loan basis through the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ON THE ROAD TO ACAPULCO—Two- 


reel sound film in color that portrays the 
famed beauty of Old Mexico with a 
background of appropriate music. Avail- 
able on a purchase and rental basis 
through Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 West 
45th Street, New York. 








sound film produced in collaboration 
with Alfred E. Porter, head of the Latin 
Department in the New Haven High 
School. The film shows the events lead- 
ing up to the Second Punic War, the 
Battle of Zama, life and customs in 
Ancient Rome and Carthage, debate in 
the Senate, Roman military tactics, 
Scipio and’ Hannibal. For Latin classes, 
the film is available with a Latin com- 
mentary. Available on a rental basis 
through Bald Eagle Film Productions, 
Inc., 104 Howe Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


WORLD IN FLAMES—A full length fea- 


ture picture presenting an_ historical 
chronicle of the years 1929 to 1940 and 
the events| which led up to the present 
crisis. In commentary dedicated to 
“free ” it is. pointed out that the 
world fathered the drive to 
how the dictatorships 












thrived on world’s weakened democ- 
racy; and how the revitalized tide 
of faith has begun to fight 
back. A on a rental basis through 
Films 830 West 42nd 





Street, ork. 


(Courtesy Erpi Classroom Films, tnc.) 


People of China shows Chinese craftsmen of the present day 
still clinging to the primitive methods of centuries past. 
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HE EXPERTS who have so en- 
thusiastically “taken to” the 
RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector 
include experienced men and wo- 
men in schools, colleges, industrial 
organizations, film laboratories and 
producing companies. They are lo- 
cated not only in this country, but 
in India, Colombia, Australia, 
Canada, and many others as well. 
You will find, just as they have, 
that the RCA 16 mm. Sound Film 
Projector reflects all the knowledge 
that RCA engineers have accumu- 
lated in building sound equipment 













Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 








for motion picture theatres. 
Sound really /ives when 








**It’s the leader on all three 
important counts”’ 
— they say! 





1, Finer, clearer sound 

2. More even light on screen 

3. Greater operating simplicity 
— and it’s priced with the lowest! 




















youusethis projector,thanks 
to film take-up equalizer and su- 
petb electrodynamic speaker. Pic- 
tures are more sparkling because of 
oversize reflector, condenser and 
objective lens, which provide more 
even light on the screen. 

You will also discover new op- 
erating simplicity. Threading line, 
cast on projection block, greatly 
facilitates threading. All size reels 
are speedily rewound by motor. 
Cleaning and adjusting are ex- 


tremely simple. And wear on film 
is greatly reduced by large 16-tooth 
sprockets and better film channel 
design. 

All told, the RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Film Projector is better 16 ways — 
yet is priced with the lowest! Get 
full details without cost or obli- 
gation. Mail coupon. 


Me Se mek 
‘VICTOR RECORDS 


Bi 


Educationa! Department ( SC-1) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Lrd., 
M 1.Trad ks‘*RCAVictor,” 
“Victor” and ‘‘ Victrola” Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 











Please send me complete information 
concerning RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Pro- . 
sector. 
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SUNDAY 


Music and American Youth 
11:30-12:00 noon 
Orchestras and outstanding instru- 
mentalists from America’s high schools, 
colleges, and universities will be fea- 
tured on this weekly program. 
NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


I Am an American 
12:15-12:30 p.m. 
Distinguished naturalized Americans 
discuss the democratic way of life. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


On Your Job NBC Red 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 

Dramas of America’s work and work- 
ers, based on research by Frank Ernest 
Hill of the American Association tor 
Adult Education. 

Feb. 2, A Job As a Wite. 

Feb. 9, Comparison Shopper. 

Feb. 16, Engineers for Defense. 

Feb. 23, Radio City Page Boy. 
American Pilgrimage NBC Blue 

2:00-2:15 p.m. 

This series of broadcasts trom the 
homes of noted American authors is a 
sequel to last season's Pilgrimage of 
Poetry which won wide acclaim. 

Feb. 2, Booker T. Washington (Tus- 


kegee, Ala.). 
Feb. 9, Edith Wharton (Newport, 
B. 4.}. 


Feb. 15, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
(Portsmouth, N. H.). 

Feb. 23, Edward Eggleston (Vevay, 
Ind.). 
Foreign Policy Association 

2:15-2:30 p.m. 

A program of discussion about foreign 

affairs by members of the research staff 


NBC Blue 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features. This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of February. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs in local studios. 

CBS mears Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 2 

This issue closed its pages on 
January 20. It was impossible, 
at that time, to obtain complete in- 
formation on the educational plans 
of the broadcasting systems. The 
character of many programs is not 
decided finally until a few hours 
before the performance. The pro- 
grams that are listed here are sub- 
ject to change. 

















RADIO PROGRAMS 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour CBS 
9:00-10:00 p.m. 

W. J. Cameron is commentator for 

this musical hour which F eran fa- 


of the Foreign Policy Association 
Weekly. 
University of Chicago Round Table 
NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago these discussions 
cover currently important social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Weekly. 
Great Plays NBC Blue 

3:00-4:00 p.m. 

A series of dramatic masterworks 
tracing the development of drama from 
Athens to Broadway. 

Feb. 2, The Mikado (Gilbert and 
Sullivan). 

Feb. 9, Rosmersholm (Ibsen). 

Feb. 16, Cyrano de Bergerac (Ros- 
tand). 

Feb. 23, Victorian Drama (Original 
radio drama). 

New York Pilharmonic CBS 
3:00-4:30 p.m. 

Symphony orchestra with John Bar- 
birolli conducting and Deems Taylor as 
intermission commentator. An impres- 
sive list of guest soloists on each weekly 
program. 

Pageant of Art 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Dramas built around the history ot 
art down through the centuries. 

Feb. 2, Islamic Art. 

Feb. 9, The Crusades. 

Feb. 16, Early Renaissance Art. 

Feb. 23, Marco Polo and the Discov- 
ery of China and the Near East. 
Music That Refreshes CBS 

4:30-5:00 p.m. 

A musical program with Andre Kos- 
talanetz colada an orchestra of 
forty-five pieces and Albert Spalding 
as music commentator. Weekly. 
Design for Happiness CBS 

5:00-5:30 p.m. 

Izler Solomon conducts the Chicago 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of sixty- 
five instruments. A guest artist appears 
with the Orchestra each week. 

Feb. 2, James Melton. 

Feb. 9, Helen Traubel. 

Feb. 16, Don Cassack Choir. 

Feb. 23, Tito Guizar. 

Helen Hayes Theatre CBS 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

A delightful program for students of 
the drama. Excerpts from famous plays, 
selected personally by Miss Hayes, are 
especially adapted for radio presenta- 
tion by such well known playwrights 
as Maxwell Anderson, John Houseman 
and Charles MacArthur. Weekly. 
American Forum of the Air MBS 

8:00-8:45 p.m. 

Panel discussion with leading figures 
from Congress and industry conducted 
by S. Theodore Granik. Weekly. 


NBC Red 





mous guest conductors and guest solo- 
ists. 

Feb. 2, Zino Francescatti, Violinist. 

Feb. 9, Rose Bampton, Soprano. 

Feb. 16, Nino Martini, Tenor. 

Feb. 23, Gladys Swarthout, Mezzo 
Soprano. 
Columbia’s Workshop CBS 

10:30-11:00 p.m. 

An educational program in radio 
which, presents new experiments in the 
techniques of radio broadcasting. 


Weekly. 
MONDAY 


Americans at Work CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

Feb. 3, Citrus Fruits. 

Feb. 10, Cocoa. 

Feb. 17, Cattle. 

Feb. 24, Gold and Silver. 
Citizens All 

6:00-6:15 p.m. 

Round table discussions by authori- 
ties in education and social work de- 
signed to stimulate public interest and 
action in solving community and 
school problems affecting youth. 

Feb. 3, Growing in Spiritual Stature. 

Feb. 10, Before the Three R’s. 

Feb. 17, Brotherhood of Man 

Feb. 24, A 24-Hour Community. 
Electricity and Defense NBC Blue 

7:45-8:00 p.m. 

A series of six programs explaining 
to the layman the importance of elec- 
tricity and electrical engineering in the 
nation’s defense program will begin 
on January 27. The series, which will 
be presented in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, will take the form of round table 
discussions. 

Jan. 27, General Introduction to the 
Series. 

Feb. 3, What Electricity Means to 
the Army. 

Feb. 10, What Electricity Means to 
the Navy. 

Feb. 17, What Electricity Means to 
the Flying Services. 

Feb. 24, What Electricity Means to 
Defense Production. - 

Mar. 3, What Electricity Means to 
the Civilian. 


TUESDAY 


Wellsprings of Music CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Feb. 4, Songs of the Vaqueros. 
Feb. 11, Latin-American Music. 
Feb. 18, Negro Spirituals. 
Feb. 25, Religious Music. 


NBC Red 












FOR THE MONTH 


Raymond Gram Swing MBS 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 

This well known news commentator 
continues to analyze the news from 
abroad. Weekly at this hour except 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Invitation to Learning CBS 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 

An informal discussion about “books 
which the world has not been willing or 
able to let die” will be conducted by a 
panel of the following scholars: Mark 
Van Doren, poet and critic; Huntington 
Cairns, literary critic of the Baltimore 
Post; Allen Tate, head of the Writing 
Division of the Creative Arts Program 
al Princeton University. 

Feb. 4, On the Nature of Things 
(Lucretius). 

Feb. 11, The Divine Comedy 
(Dante). 

Feb. 18, Paradise Lost (Milton). 

Nov. 25, The Holy Bible (The Book 
of Job). 

Meet Edward Weeks 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 

The Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
discusses books with their authors and 
readers. The Blue Network on Tuesday 
nights becomes the highbrow listening 


post. 
WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Feb. 5, Frozen Waters of the North. 
Feb. 19, Rivers of Dreams and Des- 
tiny. 
Feb. 26, Frontier Days on the Ohio. 


NBC Red 


NBC Blue 


Cavalcade of America 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
Dr. Frank Monaghan of the Yale Uni- 
versity History Department has again 
been named as historical consultant. 
John Anderson, drama critic of the New 
York Journal-American, will serve as 
dramatic adviser. Weekly. 


Quiz Kids NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Children from the schools of Chicago 
and vicinity, all under 15, reveal an 


amazing fund of information. Weekly. 
Doctors at Work NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. * 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Medical Association. Dra- 
matic survey of many facets of medical 
practice. 

Feb. 5, New Faces for Old (Plastic 
Surgeon). 

Feb. 12, Medical Detective (Intern- 
ist). 

Feb. 19, One Man’s Poison (Aller- 
gist). 


« 


Feb. 26, Exploring Man’s Mind 
(Psychiatrist) . 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Feb. 6, Drums in the Forest (Allan 
Dwight). 
Feb. 13, One String Fiddle (Erick 
Berry). 
Feb. 20, The Red Dory (Hazel Wil- 
son)... 
Feb. 27, Dark Star of Itza (Alida 
Sims Malkus). 
America’s Town Meeting 
9:35-10:30 p.m. 
A truly adult radio program given by 
distinguished speakers from many 
walks of life. Controversial opinions are 
discussed in a straightforward manner. 
The audience is invited to join in the 
discussion under the expert direction of 
moderator George V. Denny. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World 
| 9:15-9:45 a.m. 

Feb. 7, Money and Trade. 

Feb. 14, Inter-American Communi- 
cations. 

Feb. 21, The Panama Canal. 

Feb. 28, Schools for All. 

Rutgers Homemakers Forim MBS 
10:15-10:30 a.m. 

A program concerning general home- 
making problems of decoration, child 
welfare, cooking, gardening, conducted 
by the Extension Service of Rutgers 
University. 

Music Appreciation Hour 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

; Dr. Walter Damrosch returns for his 

thirteenth year to help young listeners 

develop an understanding and an ap- 

preciation of fine music. Weekly. 

The Philadelpia Orchestra MBS 
3:15-4:15 p.m. 

Conducted by Eugene Ormandy or 
Leopold Stokowski. 

Exploring Space : CBS 
3:45-4:00 p.m. 

Adventures in the field of astronomy 
discussed by William H. Barton, Jr., 
Executive Curator of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium and Helen Lyon. 
Radio Magic 

7:30-7:45 p.m. 

Dramatizations ‘and commentary by 
Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, noted inter- 
— of science for the layman, on 
ascinating radio phenomena. 
Information Please 

8:30-9:00 p.m. 

This well known program shifted 

from Tuesday to F riday, and Clifton 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 
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Fadiman continues to quiz notable 
guests on a wide variety of subjects. 


Everyman’s Theater NBC Red 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 
A series-of plays written and directed 


by Arch Oboler especially for radio. 


Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 
11:15-11:30 p.m. F 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Historical Association this 
program, featuring Cesar rege gh 
veteran foreign correspondent and in- 
ternational broadcaster, gives a digest 
of world news. Weekly. 


SATURDAY 


American Education Forum NBC Blue 
12:00-12:25 p.m. 
Discussions of educational problems 
by some of the nation’s foremost edu- 
cators given in cooperation with Amer- 


ican. Education Committee. 


Of Men and Books CBS 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 
Professor John T. Frederick of North- 
western University discusses books and 
the world’s greatest classics. Weekly. 


This Wonderful World MBS 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 

School children who visit the Hay- 
den Planetarium are questioned by Bob 
Emery on their knowledge of natural 
history. 


Metropolitan Opera NBC Blue 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 

The Saturday opera matinees are 
broadcast direct from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. 


The World Is Yours 
5:00-5:30 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
Smithsonian Institution, this series 
dramatizes the world of science as re- 
vealed in the scientific investigations 
and exhibits of the Smithsonian. 

Feb. 1, The Army Medal of Honor. 

Feb. 8, The Story of Vitamins. 

Feb. 15, Treaties with the Indians. 

Feb. 22, Disseminating Knowledge 
Throughout the Earth. 


H. V. Kaltenborn 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 
News analyst and commentator on 
significant issues of the day. The pro- 
gram is also on the air on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at the same hour and on Sun- 
day at 3:45-4:00 p.m. 
Man and the World 
8:15-8:30 p.m. 
Dramatizations of men of science and 
their achievements. 
Feb. 1, The World of Rail Transpor- - 
tation. 
Feb. 8, The Ocean Gladiators. 
Feb. 15, The World of Water Travel. 
Feb. 22, The Story of Fire. 


NBC Red 


NBC Red 


NBC Blue 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 








NEWS from the Field 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION PLANS NEA PROGRAM 

Paul C. Reed, President of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association has 
planned an excellent program for the 
winter meeting which will be held at 
the Hotel Traymore in Atlantic City on 
February 24, 25 and 26. Of particular 
interest is the session devoted to a dis- 
cussion of visual aids in defense of 
Democracy following an address by Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler of the University of 
Chicago on “Education in Defense of 
Democracy” and screening of films re- 
lated to the theme. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

First Session: 9:30-11:30 a.m.—Sub- 
marine Grill 

President's Report: The Challenge of the 
Unsolved Problems, Paul C. Reed. 

Criteria for Selecting Motion Picture Pro- 
jection Equipment, John A. Maurer, 
Committee on Non-Theatrical Equip- 
ment, Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers. 

A Critique of Summer Courses in Visual 
Instruction, Floyde E. Brooker, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


Second Session: 2:15-4:30 p.m.—Sub- 


marine Grill 
THEME: VISUAL AIDS IN DE- 
' FENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


Address: Education in Defense of Democ- 
racy, Ralph W. Tyler, University of 
Chicago. 

Report: The Visual Aids We Have — A 
Verbal and Visual Review, Blake Coch- 
ran, American Council on Education. 

Discussion: What Shall We Do with Ma- 

terials Available? 
What Should We Do to Stimulate the 
Production of Needed Materials? 
What Precautions, if any, Should Be 
Taken in the Use of These Materials? 
Can These Materials Be Used to Co 
ordinate the School and Communit, 
Program for American Defense? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
Third Session: 11:00-11:30 am. — 
Group Meetings 
Group A— Rose Room 
Can the Schools Be Better Served? — A 
discussion of the problems of visual 
aids distribution—B. A. Aughinbaugh. 
Chairman, Ohio State Director of Vis 
ual Education. 


Height, width and depth of real scenes 
are reproduced by viewing glass slides 
or slidefilms through the new Polaroid 
Three Dimensional Projector of the SVE. 


Group B — Fountain Room Balcony, East 

What Visual Aids Are Schools Produc- 
ing? — William G. Hart, Chairman, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

Group C — Fountain Room Balcony, West 

How Can We Bring About Better Utili- 
zation of Visual Materials? —A dis- 
cussion of and in-service 
training — Ford L. Lemler, Chairman, 
University of Michigan. 

Fourth Session: Luncheon Meeting— 
12:15-2:00 p.m.—Submarine Grill 
Re of the Morning Group Meetings 

y the Chairman. 
The Wartime Use of Motion Pictures in 
Britain — Richard Ford. 


Fifth Session: 2:15-4:30 p.m.—Sub- 
marine Grill 
THEME: FREE MATERIALS—A 
BLESSING OR A BLIGHT FOR 
EDUCATION? 
Edgar Dale, Chairman; O. H. Coelln, 
Editor of Business Screen Magazine; 
J. E. Hansen, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Boyd B. Rakestraw, University of 
California; Godfrey Elliot, Mercer 
County Schools, West Virginia; Ernest 
LaFollette, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; 
William H. Hartley, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey. 


NEW POLAROID THREE-DIMEN- 
SION PROJECTOR: The Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, announce a new 


Polaroid Three-Dimension Projector for 
showmg 35 mm. slidefilms and glass 


slides. In natural vision, the left eye 
records, a slightly different view from 
that obtained by the right eye. These 


two views are fused by the brain into a 
single impression that has the essential 
quality of realism —the sensation of 
space in all three dimensions. This new 
projector parallels the functions of the 
natural visual system by means of pro- 
jecting on the screen two views, one 
upon the other, each through its own 
Polaroid Filter. With the use of 
Polaroid viewing glasses, the audience 
views the screen as usual, but instead 
of both eyes ‘seeing the usual flat pic- 
ture, each eye sees the picture that was 
taken especially for it. Just as in actual 
vision, the brain fuses these two images 
into one impression that gives the sen- 
sation of depth and realism. 

The development of a new type of 
double filament lamp which contains 
two 300-watt filaments, one over the 
other and placed directly opposite the 
condensers and lens systems, made pos- 
sible the new S.V.E. Model SA Pro- 
jector. A continuous strip of 35 mm. 
film on which the left and right eye 
pictures are printed four frames apart 
may be used. In this -way it is possible 
to utilize all the film in the strip and 
bring a new set of pictures into posi- 
tion by moving down two frames. The 
films are of regular single frame film- 
strip size so that they can be made by 
any producer of regular filmstrips. 
When the film is being advanced from 
one picture to another a pair of shutters 
cut off the light so that the movement 
of the film on the screen is not discern- 

(Concluded on page 13-T) 
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Recordings 
(Continued from page 5-T) 

ever radios could be obtained. But in 
departmentalized schools, and particu- 
larly in junior and senior high schools, 
conflicts between school schedules and 
broadcasters’ schedules made the hear- 
ing of programs within the classroom 
difficult if not impossible. There were 
difficuties, too, due to the course of 
study —a broadcast aired in the fall 
which could be used best in a unit 
scheduled for the spring. A library of 
recordings makes it possible for a class 
to use a program when most convenient. 

There are, of course, other advan- 
tages to the recorded programs. In the 
first place, teachers can pre-hear the 
recordings to determine their suitability 
and appropriateness. In the second 
place, the recordings can be re-played, 
either in whole or in part, as the learn- 
ing situation seems to require. In the 
third place, when recordings are used, 
there are eliminated such problems as 
finding information on available radio 
programs and determining the stations 
from which they can best be heard. 

On the other hand, radio will always 
have a significant place in classroom 
learning. Its programs will be contem- 
porary, for recordings, like textbooks, 
can become obsolete and out-dated. 
The radio is, also, in some respects more 
convenient and economical. Once a 
radio is installed in a classroom, there 
is only the trouble of turning it on and 
off. When recordings are used the 
playback equipment must be secured 
from the office, and the recordings have 
to be ordered and obtained. 

The unique advantages of both radio 
and recordings imply that. both will be 
extensively used by schools, though 
the radio may possibly be used to a 
larger extent in the. elementary school 
and the recordings to a greater extent 
in junior and senior high schools. 

But knowing that the use of record- 
ings was desirable did not in itself make 
them available. Recording companies 
had to be convinced that such discs 
would actually be purchased by schools. 

A good deal of the basic research of 
the last ten years has contributed such 
evidence. The psychologists have 
delved into the idhinaivesnces of audi- 
tory learning, the scientists and engi- 
neers have been improving and perfect- 
ing the equipment used in making and 
reproducing recordings, and _broad- 
casters and educators have been seek- 
ing to determine the effectiveness of 
various types of programs and various 
production techniques, for different 
educational objectives. 

A number of research projects deal- 
ing with the effectiveness of auditory 
(Continued on next page) 









FACTS VISUALIZED 


PICTUROLS ana 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


Make Lasting Impressions 


with 





Facts are remembered because learning becomes such 
a fascinating adventure. Picturols offer pictures for pro- 
jection in their most convenient form. In one tiny roll, 
you can bring to your class all the views needed for 
illustrating a complete lesson. The new S. V.E. collection 
of brilliant 2 in. x 2 in. Kodachrome color slides, makes 
every subject more interesting. Write today for catalogs 
on Picturols, other filmstrips, and the recently added 2 in. 
x 2 in. Kodachrome slides. 
Shown Life Size with Convenient S. V. E. 
Tri-Purpose Projectors 

S. V. E. Tri-Purpose Projector Model CC, 100 watts. For 
showing Picturols, other 35 mm. filmstrips, and 2 in. 
x 2 in. slides. Ideal for classroom use. Many other styles 


Nature study, geography, 
history—all educational sub- 
jects are covered by the 
S.V.E. collection of Koda- 


chrome Slides. 


and sizes. Write for catalog. 








These two catalogs list hundreds of 
subjects which are now available in 
convenient 35 mm. filmstrips and 
2 in. x 2 in. Kodachrome slides. 


SOCIETY for VISUAL EDUCATION, !NC. 


Dept. 1S, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 






























RIGHT PURPOSE « «4. 
RIGHT TIME 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid 
to the selection of the latest and best films for 
use with all courses of study. It lists currently 
obtainable films from all sources by subjects 
and describes, evaluates and grades them. Full 
information is given concerning producers, dis- 
tributors, terms and all necessary technical de- 
tails. Quarterly supplements keep the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM CATALOG always up to date. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


4 years’ service — only $5.00 
as follows 


Foundation Volume (332 p.)—October 1939—shipped at once 
Bound Supplement for 1940—shipped at once. 

Four quarterly issues in 1941 

Two year Cumulated Bound supplement 1940—1941—early 1942 
Three quarterly supplements tor 1942 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 
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Literary Division 
Stories 
Poetry 
Essays 

Plays 


Articles 


430 KINNARD AVENUE 
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Urge Your Students 
To Enter 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS | 
This Spring 

$12,500 in Cash, Scholarships, Trips, 
Merchandise and National Honors 


FOR 


Art Division Music Division 


Painting Original 
Musical 
Sculpture Compositions 
A for 
Costume Design Voice 
Prints Piano 
Chorus and 
Handicrafts Sclo Instruments 


“The Scholastic Awards are yours. They exist to help 
teachers teach. Take avantage of the remarkable class- 
room motivation the Awards offer. Collect the best cre- 
ative work being done by your students. By submitting 
it to the Scholastic Awards juries, you help to focus public 
attention on the splendid work done by the nation’s 
public schools in developing the creative talents of the 
few and the artistic and esthetic appreciations of the 
many. ; 

Encourage your students to try for the thrill of seeing 
their own stories, plays, poems, etc. in print in Scholastic’s 
annual Student Achievement issue, dated May 12, this 
year, and later put between permanent covers in Saplings, 
Scholastic’s annual anthology of the best high school 
writing. Students with musical talent may experience the 
satisfaction of hearing their own compositions played 
over a nationwide NBC network in the annual Scholastic 
Awards broadcast (date to be announced later). Art 
students may succeed in having their entries displayed in 
Scholastic’s 14th National High School Art Exhibit in the 
Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
“This year for the first time art students in many parts 
of the country may also-see their work hung in any one 
of eleven regional art exhibits being sponsored by local 
department stores. For complete list of names and loca- 
tions of these local co-sponsors, as well as all other 
necessary information on how to enter the Awards, send 
for free Scholastic Awards booklet. Write: 


SCHOLASTIC 


DAYTON, OHIO 





DEADLINE: MARCH 25, 1941 
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learning are in progress. These include 
the studies of the Office of Radio Re- 
search at Columbia University (for- 
merly called the Princeton Radio Re- 
search Project) and the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts Project at Ohio State 
University. 

While much research. remains to be 
done, the evidence so far: accumulated 
has encouraged both the schools and 
the recording companies to further ac- 
tivity. One of the three major .radio 
networks, the National Broadcasting 
Company, has adopted the policy of en- 
couraging the use of recordings by 
schools and is hoping to announce soon 
a list of its own programs which have 
been recorded. 

Other recording companies have or- 
ganized educational departments to deal 
with this type of pots <u New organi- 
zations have been formed to produce 
recordings exclusively for school use. 
At least two book publishing companies 
have become sufficiently interested to 
sponsor trial series. The United States 
Office of Education pioneered through 
a grant from the Committee on Scien- 
tific Aids to Learning in making avail- 
able at a reasonable price recordings 
of outstanding radio series which had 
been produced over the air. 

A few state departments of educa- 
tion are now experimenting with their 
own or other educational series. City 
school systems like Los Angeles and 
Rochester, New York, are already build- 
ing recording libraries for classroom use, 
administered in much the same way as 
film libraries. A wide variety of equip- 
ment manufacturers are now designing 
and building both recording machines 
and record players especially for school 
use. ’ ; 
Educational recordings may conveni- 
ently be classified into “phonograph 
records” and “radio transcriptions.” This 
grouping is not upon the basis of the 
content of the program, but is purely a 
mechanical division, based upon size, 
speed of rotation when played, and 
length of program recorded on a single 
disc. 

The usual phonograph record rotates 
78 times per minute and contains from 
three to four minutes of program on a 
side. It is ten or twelve inches in diam- 
eter and frequently has a noticeable 
scratch when played with high fidelity’ 
equipment. Radio transcriptions rotate 
at a speed of 33-1/3 revolutions per 
minute and carry fifteen minutes of pro- 
gram on a single side. The records are 
sixteen inches in diameter. The require- 
ments of radio are so exacting that re- 
search has been called upon to perfect 
the material and process of recording 
to improve its playing qualities. As a 
rule, therefore, radio transcriptions have 
(Concluded on page 14-T) 





News from the Field 


(Concluded from page 10-T) 


able. Standard 35 mm. film in color as 
well as black and white may be used. 

A glass slide attachment is available 
so that single frame or double frame 
slides can be used. 

For further information write direct 
to Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. 1S, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


BROADWAY PLAYS ON 16MM. 
FILM: The organization of Theatre- 
on-Film Inc., under the direction of 
Jeseph Pollak, will make possible the 
presentation of Broadway’s plays 
in every city and town of the country 
through the medium of the 16 me 
film. It is the plan of Theatre-on-Film 
Inc. to select outstanding plays of each 
season and film them in their entirety 
exactly as they are originally produced 
and directed with their original casts, 
settings, and costumes and make them 
available for non-theatrical showings in 
schools, churches, and charitable and 
social organizations on a special rental 
plan. The company’s program for the 
coming season will consist of four to 
six productions chosen from the best 
of available stage plays. The first pro- 
duction, “Journey to Jerusalem” by 
Maxwell Anderson, has already been 
completed and is now available to the 
thousands of schools throughout the 
nation that have never had an oppor- 
tunity to attend.a stage play. The ac- 
curate portrayal of theatre technique in 
these new original feature films will 
provide students with an excellent op- 
portunity to study the contract between 
theatre and screen craft. 

Theatre-on-Film Inc. has established 
offices at 1619 Broadway, New York 
City. 

FILM ON NATIONAL DEFENSE: 
“America— The Last Stronghold of 
Democracy” is the title of a new forty- 
five minute production just completed 
by RKO-Pathe and available to schools 
in 16 mm. through the distribution 
channels of Films, Incorporated, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

The first part of the film is concerned 
with a graphic review of events since 
1914 which have led up to the present 
world catastrophe and points out the 
dangers which confront the democratic 
peoples of the world. The latter section 
of the picture is devoted to the urgent 
need for building up national defense 
in the United States. 

The length of the film.:would sug- 
gest its appropriateness for auditorium 
showings. However, it is of the utmost 
importance that students be adequately 
prepared for the showing and skilfully 
guided in their discussion following its 


presentation. Since the size of an audi- 
torium gathering would thwart the suc- 
cess of a general discussion, it is rec- 
ommended that showings be made in 
the classroom where the teacher will 
have an opportunity to observe the re- 
actions of students and guide them in 
their thinking. It is highly advisable 
that teachers arrange to preview the 
film prior to its showing. 

EXHIBIT OF ANIMAL REPRESEN- 
TATIONS IN ART: An exhibition en- 
titled “The’ Animal Kingdom,” featur- 
ing animal representations in illuminat- 

manuscripts, printed books, book- 
bindings, Mesopotamian cylinder seals, 
and drawings has recently been opened 
at The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 
East Thirty-sixth Street, New York. In 
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the foreword to the handsome illus- 
trated catalogue of the exhibition, avail- 
able at the Library for $1.00 a copy, 
the significance of animal representa- 
tions in the major and minor arts is 
pointed out: “The- earliest representa- 
tional art which has been preserved to 
us is that of our prehistoric ancestors, 
who decorated their caves with the fig- 
ures of bison and buffaloes and with 
scenes of the hunt, depicted with a 
keen. sense of natural observation, or 
who carved their bone tools with 
images of beasts. Animal themes in art 
are, accordingly, as old as art itself. 

High school students are invited to 
visit the exhibition, either individually 
or in groups, to view this as well as 
other collections in the Morgan Library. 








OUTSTANDING 
\FEATURES 


MEN ARE NOT GODS—Featuring Miriam Hopkins as the impulsive secretary to a 
dramatic critic. She alters one of her employer’s harsh reviews with surprising results. 


With Gertrude Lawrence. 


Sophie Stewart. 


35 West 45th St. 





NEW RELEASES 


KNIGHT WITHOUT ARMOR—A thrilling war story of Countess Alexandra, por- 
trayed by Marlene Dietrich, as the lady in distress and Robert Donat as the —. 
day knight who came to her rescue 


THE MAN WHO COULD.WORK MIRACLES—H. G. Wells’ comedy of a timid 
clerk who turned into a man of might and miracles. Starring Roland Young. 


THE RETURN OF THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL—Starring Barry ar and 
MURDER ON DIAMOND ROW—Based on one of Edgar Wallace’s greatest detective 
novels, featuring Edmund Lowe. 


THE GAIETY GIRLS—The happy story of a merry millionaire and a gay girl. 
Starring Patricia Ellis and Jack Hulbert. 8'Reels 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF DON JUAN—Douglas Fairbanks in one of his typical 
swashbuckling, daredevil roles. replete with vigorous swordplay and breath-taking 
stunts. Stars Merle Oberon, Binnie Barnes 
Visit our Booth No. H-12 at the NEA Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Send for Catalog listing 2000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects fur rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, 


Dept. HS-27 


in 16 mm. Sound Film of 
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A Testimonial of the Highest Importance 


“] regard it as particularly important that Vital Speeches should be in all our 
public libraries, as well as in the reading rooms of colleges and high schools. 
Through these mediums it would reach tens of thousands of intelligent young 
people who would gain from it an information and an outlook which it would 
— many years to get in any other way or from any other source.’ 


Vital Speeches is now on file in thousands of public libraries and is used for text material in 
Classes in English, Public Speaking, Modern History, Civics, 
will find it of great value. Semi-monthly; $3.00 a year. It is also 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President Clumbia University 





Sold on newsstands. Free sample copy to t 





VITAL SPEECHES, 38 West 42nd Street, New York 


upon req 





























Voices From History 


Recorded for classroom, li- 
brary and educational broad- 
cast with introductions by 
noted contemporaries. 

William Howard Taft (1907); Thomas 

Alva Edison (1906); Woodrow Wilson 

(1915); Admiral Robert E. Peary, U.S.N. 

(1909); Theodore Roosevelt (1913) 

Vol. 1. 5—12” single face records $10.00 

Joseph Jefferson (1899); Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle (1928); Kenneth Landfrey (1890) 

surviving trumpeter plays The Bugle Call 

for the Charge of the Light Brigade; 

James Ramsay MacDonald; George Ber 

nard Shaw (1927); Thomas Alva Edison 

(1908) 

Vol. Il. 5—12” single face records $10.00 

William Ewart Gladstone (1888); George 

E. Gourard (1888); Amelia Earhart (1936); 

Dame Nellie Melba (1926); Mme. Ernes- 

tine Schumann-Heink (1935); William Jen- 

nings Bryan (1904); Ira D. Sankey (1900); 

King George V (1928); King Edward VIII 

(1920 and 1936); King George VI (1939) 

Vol. Ill. 5—12” single face records $10.00 

Andrew Carnegie (1913); Calvin Coolidge 

(1927); Phineas Taylor Barnum (1890); 

Wm. McKinley (1921); John J. Pershing 

(1917 from G.H.Q.); Warren G. Harding 

(1921) 

Vol. IV. 5—12” single face records $10.00 

Will Rogers (1928); Sarah Bernhardt 

(1906 and 1907); James Whitcomb Riley 

(1910); Guglielmo Marconi (1937); Flor- 

ence Nightingale (1890) 

Vol. V. 5 — 12” single face records $10.00 
All records available singly at $2.50 each 
An Educational Appraisal by the Committee 
for the Evaluation of School Broadcasts— 

will be sent on request. 


General Record Voice Library 
1600 Broadway N. Y. C. 

















LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


| 16 mm. Sound Film, Renta! $2 





A dramatic portrayal of the outstanding events 
in the public life of our 26th President, includ- 
ing the building of the Panama Canal—his con- 
servation plan—naval modernization and other 
noteworthy achievements. Running time 16 min. 
Send for catalog. 
10-FILM LIBRARIES 

Bloomfield. N. 3. 


’ AUD 
66! Bloomfield Ave. 
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For Recreation 
‘ Oe Relaxation 


feos m7 y hae Chelsea. Relax for a 
week-end in iendly atmosphere of 
this distinctive beachfront hotel. Right 
on the Boardwalk, you'll bask in warm 
sunshine and bracing salt-sea air. You'll 
delight in our superb French Cuisine and 
slumber restfully in outside ocean-view 
rooms. You'll find verandahs and sun- 
decks for lazing, varied sports, gay en- 
tertainment, a magnificent cocktail Bar, 
game room, and charming fellow guests 
DAILY RATES FROM 

ROOM, BATH 

AND MEALS 
$3 ROOM ONLY 

WITH BATH @& 
PER PERSON 
2 IN A ROOM 
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Recordings 
(Conoluded from page 12-T) 
much less surface scratch than is found 

on phonograph records. 

A parti type of disc, the so- 
called “instantaneous recording,” usu- 
ally made on acetate, can be had in any 
size. Such records can be recorded and 
then played back immediately. The 
broadcasting companies have utilized 
acetate recordings in the sixteen-inch 
size as a means of obtaining a - 
nent record of programs, for 
legal protection. The National Broad- 
casting Company has made recordings 
of approximately 100,000 of their pro- 
grams in the eight years. Other 
networks, and many large stations have 
correspondingly large libraries. This 
immense reservoir of entertainment and 
education has not, thus far, been made 
available to educators. Under the guid- 
ance of Dr. James R. Angell Dr. 
Franklin , NBC has, within the 
last year, secured appraisals of several 
hun of its educational programs. 

Some of the recording companies 
which produce radio tr iptions for 
local radio stations (the led “tran- 
scribed” program) are making some of 
these selected programs available to 
schools. Most. of such programs are 
being produced only in the slow-speed, 
sixteen-inch, of record. Other pro- 
grams of a half-hour duration can be 

urchased either in a single double- 

ced sixteen-inch disc or in the form 
of three double-faced twelve-inch discs 
which play at 78 RPM. Many programs 
are, of course, available only in the 
twelve-inch size. 

In order to be able to use all types 
of available programs, it seems essen- 
tial that play ipment be of the 
type which will play 78 and 33-1/3 
RPM and handle records up to six- 
teen inches in diameter. While this may 
involve somewhat greater expense, the 
additional flexibility more than justifies 
such a requirement. Also, there is the 
factor of economy in record purchases, 
for a single recording of a half-hour 

rogram customarily is sold to schools 

or $3.75 while the three twelve-inch 
records covering the same material sell 
for $4.75. There are two additional ad- 
vantages which should be mentioned. 
Some, but not all, of the newer play- 
back ipment has greater fideli 

than pero pr the older p 7 
and, finally, teachers report that break- 
ing a program every three or four min- 


utes to turn or change the record is 
extremely annoying and. apt to inter- 
fere with the cumulative effect of 


rogram. i 
~ for fifteen minutes without a 


made, in bu new equipment, to 
secure a play machine. 





Although 


space limitation prevents 
extended listing, a few series can be 
mentioned in several subject-matter 


areas which will illustrate the helpful 
material now available on recordings. 
In order to differentiate radio transcrip- 
tions from phonograph records, a (T) 
or (R) is asd after each series men- 
tioned. both appear, the program 
can be purchased in both sizes. All 
recordings named are of good quality 
from a technical standpoint: 

For the teacher of civics, sociology, 
social studies, or American history, 
there are many excellent programs. Best 
known of these are the 24 half-hour pro- 
grams. Americans All—Immigrants All 
(T-R), produced by the United: States 
Office of Education. These programs 
present the contributions which differ- 
ent immigrant groups have made to the 
solution of the continuing problems of 
American democracy. Others effective 
in the social studies are (1) The Caval- 
cade of America (T-R); (2) the Oral 
and Visual Institute’s Lest We Forget 
(T); (8) the Radio Transcription Com- 
pany’s Frontier Fighters (T); (4) the 
World Book Company’s The Sound of 
History (R); (5) the American Youth 
Commission’s Youth Tells Its Story (T); 
(6) General Record’s Voices From His- 
tory (R). 

Teachers of English, speech, litera- 
ture and dramatics likewise have an 
abundance of recordings at their com- 
mand, including: (all R): (1) Orson 
Welles’ Mercury Theatre Shakespeare 
(Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth); (2) several 
series of anthologies of recorded verse; 
(3) poetry series read by contemporary 
authors (Stein, Sandburg, Frost, Mark- 
ham, Lindsay, Ayres, Coffin, Eliot, and 
others); (4) readings by well-known 
actors (Evans, Barrymore, Gielgud, 
Laughton, Massey, Hampden, Skin- 
ner); (5) readings by noted literary 
figures such as George Bernard Shaw, 
William Lyon Phelps; (6) dialect and 
pronunciation series; (7) series on cor- 
rect English, (8) series on choral 


My next article will deal with the 
utilization of recordings. 
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a SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 TYPEWRITER 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no s-bstitute. USE 





Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. . 
1819 Broadway K 
New York, N. Y. 
For sale by your Theatre and 
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Letters from Teachers 


First Aid to Teachers 


Dear Scholastic: 

The January sixth issue is the best ever, 
so good that I’m impelled, in the five 
minutes I have left, to dig out this dog- 
eared sheet of paper and scrawl my ad- 
miration in long-hand. I read the whole 
issue, a student copy, last night, have 
spent the day with My Heart's in the 
Highlands in three classes, not issuing the 
magazine in one class so I'd have enough 
to supply the whole class each time. But 
what urges this note is the teacher's aid 
pages. My copy came in the late mail 


y. I had decided how Id use the ~ 


Clauses, Punctuation Chart and Article, 
but your suggestions are so alert and in- 
teresting that I'm os to say so. I'll 
have a good and profitable day tomorrow. 
Rowena Bond 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seaitle, Washington 


More on Tobacco 


'W: articles published by Scho- 
lastic. have aroused so much in- 
terest as Jesse Stuart’s confession 

story on tobacco, “J Whipped an 
Enemy,” in our October 14, 1940 issue. 
It was reprinted in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for Jan. 
uary, and elsewhere, and has _ been 
widely commented on. An interesting 
point of view on Mr. Stuart’s essay was 
received from a Kansas Principal in the 
following letter: 


Dear Editor: 

This young man’s life would probably 
not have been complete without his to- 
bacco-using experience. Unfortunately it 
is a folk-tradition or habit that is so in- 
grained socially among us that the fellow 
who refuses to use it is usually regarded 
as a freak. He is usually as marked as if 
he wore long hair in braids, or a flat- 
topped old fashioned dutch hat. The or- 
dinary fellow feels the social pressure and 
takes up the weed in order to be like his 
fellows. 

How can we expect common boys to 
refuse? Millions are spent by the tobacco 
trust in advertising and people are weak. 
So what! Their parents use tobacco and 
like it. You can even read between the 
lines in this article of Stuart’s and dis- 
cern a sort of pride felt by him in the fact 
that he went to excess—as if he were 
catching up for what he missed when a 
boy! He didn’t practice moderation in any 
sense after he at last gave in. 

I think there has never been a more 
conscientious teacher against tobacco than 
myself during thirty years of teaching. ‘We 
used to believe what we taught in this 
respect. Yet when we sent our ai to the 
World War we let the tobacco trust put 
cigarettes in their mouths and helped in 
the process, giving it our approval for its 
usefulness in “quieting the nerves” in the 
strenuous life of the army. Ever since that 
time the habit has grown worse and we 
have gotten used to the shock of seeing 


oung girls use the cigarette openly. | 
ea Po high school in Kansas that 
provides a smoking room for girls. What 
a change! 

We no longer get an audience if we 
attempt to prove that tobacco is harmful. 
And we have to admit that many of the 
best statesmen, writers, and business men 
use cigarettes and approve of them. Roose- 
velt uses ‘em, Willkie uses ’em, and it 
doesn’t prevent them from running for 
President. I never used them and never 
will, but what in the heck do I amount to, 
even with Phi Delta Kappa membership 
and lips that know not nicotine? 

This sounds pessimistic, 1 know, but 
even at that I shall continue to stand 
against tobacco, liquor, marihuana, and all 
forms of nonsense that the genus homo 
thrusts into his system. 

Yours truly, 
D. S. Lauver, Principal 
Partridge (Kansas) High School 


Student Contest of League of 
Nations Association 


For the fifteenth year the Educational 
Committee of the League of Nations 
Association is announcing its annual stu- 
dent contest. The date set for this country- 
wide examination in public high schools is 
April 4, 1941. 

If it is impossible next summer to ar- 
range the 3 to Europe which has always 
or pe the list of awards, the Committee 

ill substitute either a trip to South Amer- 
ica, or a scholarship award of equal value 
at whateve: college or university the win- 
ner wishes to attend. 

This year’s contest will concern the 
whole problem of organizing the world 
for peace and will be based on two en- 
sw d new =. “Essential Facts 
Underlying World Organization,” which 
includes an up-to-date account of the 
League, the World Court and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and “A Study 
of the Organization of Peace,” which con- 
tains useful discussion questions and read- 
ing lists. 

Several important colleges will give 
scholarships in connection with the con- 
test, namely Carleton College, Mount 
Holyoke College, Smith College, Radcliffe 
Co ope and Emerson College. There are 
in addition many local scholarships and 
cash awards offered by local branches of 
the Association. 

Teachers should write to the League ot 
Nations Association, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, for further information. 


READINGS ON AVIATION 

A reading list of books about aviation 
for youth has been prepared by Air Youth 
of America, and publis ed in the Novem- 
ber issue of its publication, Air Youth 
Horizons. Grade levels for use are indi- 
cated. Free copies of this list may be ob- 
tained teachers, group leaders and 
others who are interested, by writing to 
Air Youth of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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BR 
for busy teachers... 


Social Education Magazine is 
especially designed for the 
needs of teachers in the rapidly 
changing and developing so- 
cial studies field. 


timely editorials, by Editor Erling M. 
Hunt and others; 


substantial articles on methods, ma- 
terials, and objectives of social studies 
instruction; 


practical suggestions for the social 
studies classroom by experienced 
teachers; 


summaries and reviews of current books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets; 


guides to radio programs and sources of 
visual aids for social studies; 


? 
currené news of interest to teachers. 


Subscription $2.00 a year 


Social Education is published 
monthly, October through May, 
and is sent free to members of 
the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Dues of $3.00 
a year also bring the Year- 
book and Bulletins. 


Free sample copy on request 





Social Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D C. . 





O Enroll me as a ber of the National 
Council for the Social Studies ($3.00 
enclosed). 


O Enter my subscription for one year 
($2.00 enclosed). 


O Send me a free sample copy. 
Name 





Position ... 
Address 





























THE 1940 SAPLINGS 


contains short stories, plays, essays, etc., 
by last spring’s winners in the annual 
Scholastic Awards. A copy of Saplings in 
your classroom will sina your students a 
chance to study the best writing being done 
by other high school students. “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth,” 
says Progressive Education “will do better 
teaching than a thousand semester hours of 


\the usual thing called English.” Price: $2.00. 


Order from Scholastic 





430 Ki d A . Dayton, Ohio 
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Lesson Plan 
(Concluded from page 4-T) 


That subject may be anything from the 
way a modern weaving machine works 
to how cosmetics came into being. Ask 
each student to list two or three such 
subjects on a slip of paper, to be handed 
to you before the end of the period. 

If there’s time, have separate con- 
ferences with students about their final 
choice of subject matter. Ask the 
libraries to give them the cooperation 
necessary, and give them two or three 
weeks to collect material and write a 
research “theme.” This “theme” should 
cover about six or seven handwritten 
pages. 

Such a project will acquaint students 
with reference technique, bring them 
into closer touch with the library, help 
them to learn to organize material, etc. 
It will also tell you a great deal about 
student interests. 


Mrs. Miniver (P. 23) 
For. Literature Classes 

This may be read in class — it is more 
than good enough for that. There are 
little descriptive phrases vhich deserve 
a pause for savoring. There are succinct 
statements of philosophies that can be 
used not only in wartime but in all our 
days — statements that should be ex- 
plained and analyzed. However, if class 
time is too short, this can be assigned 
for outside reading with confidence. 


To rouse student-interest, say merely 
that this material comes from a book 
written by a woman about a woman's 
life in wartime London. Say that it tells 
precisely how it feels to go out to buy 
gas-masks and to live among shattered 
houses and disrupted streets. 


The discussion following a reading of 
these passages from Mrs. Miniver 
should have two aims: (1) To make 
the students want to read the book in 
its entirety — have a copy, or several 
copies, on hand on the classroom library 
table. (2) To show how great literature 
grows from personal experience, how 
Mrs. Miniver’s record is not a record 
of falling bombs or collapsing houses, 
but a story of the impact of these things 
upon human minds and human hearts. 
Jan Struther’s style is worth study, too. 


It Is to Laugh (P. 26) 
For Language Classes 

The student who reads this through 
—and any student will read it through 
once he begins, because it is written 
to provoke laughter as well as learning 
— will know all the words that can be 
used to ring the different changes on 
laughter. 

Before assigning this article. for class 


or home reading, it might be well to, 
see how many changes the students 
themselves can ring. Ask them for dif- 
ferent words which connote the act of 
smiling or laughing, and write the list 
on the board. After a reading of the 
article, you might try another exercise 
based on some other fundamental or 
central idea — say, crying, talking, hur- 
rying, etc. 

This article, too, provides an excel- 
lent springboard into an acquaintance 
with Roget’s Thesaurus. Have the book 
on the classroom library table. and 
spend fifteen or twenty minutes in 
showing how it is used. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


More.time may be given to the con- 
sideration of “H.R. 1776” than to many 
other items in the news. The class wil! 
want to discover the provisions of the 
bill and follow the discussion of it. (The 
full text may be found in most metro- 
politan newspapers of jan. 10, or in 
News Week for Jan. 20.) What are the 
essential purposes of the bill? Are the 
powers necessary and proper? Are the 
opponents of the bill anxious to limit 
aid to Britain? Is full debate on the 
bill necessary to democracy? Is it un- 
democratic to grant emergency powers 
to the President? 


Personal Problems (P. 31) 


Each teacher can use the suggestions in 
Dr. Lawton’s article in the light of his own 
judgment and community resources. Cer- 
tainly there is increasing emphasis on 
vocational education which the defense 
program is bound greatly to reinforce. Sys- 
tematic survey of possible occupations 
should be undertaken as a serious part of 
the curriculum, not as an incidental mat- 
ter. Many educators. feel that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the high schools to do what- 
ever they can to prevent pupils from 
starting out blindly on _ inappropriate 
careers. Young people require information, 
more than they do advice. Ignorance is 
responsible for a preponderance of voca- 
tional misfits. Once they know the real 
facts, most young people will make what 
for them is a wise choice. A young person 
will: learn more about a particular field of 
work from a week’s actual observation 
than in any other way. How can the 
schools act as liaison agencies between 
young people and employment opportuni- 
ties in the community? That is the crux 
of the matter. 


National Advisory Council Meets 


Scholastic’s National Advisory Coun- 
cil held an all-day session at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, January 18. 
The Council, consisting of leading 
educators, advises the staff of Scho- 
lastic on problems of general policy, 


with the assistance of special advisory 
boards for Social Studies ‘and English. 

Those present included Dr. Ben G. 
Graham, Superintendent of Schools of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; and Dr. Lawrence 
J. O’Rourke, Director of Research, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. Dr. Frank 
Cody, Superintendent of Schools of De- 
troit, was unable to be present. It was 
announced that Dr. George Johnson, 
Director of the Department of Educa+ 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, had accepted the invita- 
tion of the Council to join its member- 
ship. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Editor-Pub- 
lisher of Scholastic, presided over the 
session, and various members of the 
editorial staff participated. The next 
meeting of the Council will be held in 
May. 


: Off the Press 


KNOW YOUR SOCIAL COMMUNITY 


The school has come’ to. consider its 
function in terms of community needs as 
well as a teacher of the social heritage. 
The “community school” idea has spread 
far in recent years. Yet, too many schools 
do all their work within the four walls of 
the classroom, and have too little contact 
with the homes and families of their stu- 
dents. An essential part of the in-service 
program. for teachers is the study of com- 





’ munity agencies affecting the lives of the 


students and their homes. Indispensable to 
such a, study is the Social Work Year Book 
— 1941, published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York City (edited by Russell H. Kurtz, 
priced at $3.25). 

The first part of the volume presents 83 
signed articles, prepared by authorities on 
the topics discussed, which describe the 
field of work and the services which are 
rendered. Events of recent months are 
summarizec and interpreted. The class- 
room teacher will be especially interested 
in the sections on Aid to Dependent 
Children, Behavior Problems, * Blindness 
and Conservation of Sight, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Organizations, Child Welfare, Con- 
sumer Interests, Employment Services, The 
Family, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts, Maternal and Child Health, Mental 
Hygiene, Public Health, Public Assistarice, 
Recreation, Social and Health Work in the 
Schools, Vocational Guidance, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Youth Programs. The 
second part of the volume lists the national 
private and public agencies and the public 
state agencies which render services in the 
areas discussed. 

This reference book should be a: 
ot every school library and should tt 
the basis for a number of faculty study 


groups. 














MEET MRS. MINIVER 


A Charming Essayist Reflects the Lives and Thoughts of an 
Ordinary English Family Under the Threat of Total War 


By Jan Struther 


London in August 


HE woman at the far end of 

the Park seat kept on nervously 

twisting and untwisting her 
handkerchief as though in acute 
mental distress. She was muttering 
to herself, too, under her breath. 
Mrs. Miniver glanced at her side- 
ways once or twice, wondering what 
was wrong and wishing there was 
something she' could do about it; but 
all of a sudden the woman, noticin 
her glances, looked up and smiled 
quite cheerfully. 

“It’s me First Aid,” she explained. 
“I do get so muddled up with them 
knots. The lecturer, she says, “Right 
over left, left over right,’ see? But it 
never seems to come out the same, 
not when I do it meself.”  ~ 

“I wonder,” suggested Mrs. Mini- 
ver tentatively, “whether you'd find 
it any easier if you thought about it 
as ‘back and front’?” 

The woman experimented with 
this idea for a few moments, and 
then her brow cleared as if by 
magic. 

“Well, that’s funny! So it is! It all 
depends on how you look at things, 
doesn’t it?” 

She laid the knotted handkerchief 
on the palm of her hand and beamed 
at it as Pegg as though she had 
just made a successful cake. Oh, 
well, thought Mrs. Miniver; even if 
no other good comes out of the 
re condition of the world, at 
east there soon won't be a person 
left in England who doesn’t know 
how to tie a reef-knot. And that’s al- 
ways something. 

“I must say,” the other woman 
confided, “I do enjoy me First Aid 
classes. It’s like being back at school 
again—makes you feel quite 
young.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Miniver. Yes, 
she ne that’s the whole point. 
That is the one great compensation 
for the fantastic way in which the 
events of our time are forcing us to 

(297 words té end of this column) 


live. The structure of our life— 
based as it is on the ever-present 
contingency of war —is lamentably 
wrong: but its texture, oddly 
enough, is pleasant. There is a 
freshness about it, a kind of re- 
juvenation: and this is largely be- 
cause almost everybody you meet is 
busy learning something. Whereas 
in ordinary times the majority of 
grown-up people never try to ac- 
quire any new skill at all, either 
mental or physical: which is why 
ro 4 are apt to seem, and feel, so 
old. j 

She looked at her watch, got up, 
and walked on towards Kensington 
Gardens, where Clem had said he 
would meet her for tea if he could. 
His latest job was a big new school 
on Campden Hill which had to be 
finished early in September: this 
gave him a reason, and Mrs. Miniver 
an excellent excuse, for spending a 
good deal of August in London. The 
children were away, and so were the 
maids; Mrs. Burchett came in every 
morning to do their breakfast, and 
they had the rest of their meals out. 

London in August, Mrs. Miniver 
had long ago discovered, is bleak in 
theory but enjoyable .in practice. 
For one thing, your circle of ac- 
quaintances, without any of the 
pangs of bereavement or estrange- 
ment, is arbitrarily reduced to half 
its normal size, with some interesting 
results. You find yourself knowing 
better, quite suddenly, people with 
whom you have been at a standstill 
for years; understudies blossom into 
stars; even boaks occasionally reveal 
an unsuspected jewel in the head. 
And the town itself, too, has a 
strange charm, in spite of the shut- 
tered houses, the empty window- 
boxes, the dusty plane-trees, and the 


- smell of hot asphalt. Or perhaps, in 


a way, because of these. For young 
Johnny Flint (whose poems, she 
noticed, had lately been getting 
more personal and less political) ha 


(Continued on next page) 
(603 words to end of this column) 


JAN STRUTHER 


E have ‘been wanting to reprint 

something from Jan Struther’s Mrs. 
Miniver ever since we met the lady in 
her book of little essays last summer. 
The hard part was in deciding just what 
selections to give you. For, as Rose- 
mary Benet said in her review of the 
book, “reading Mrs. Miniver is like sit- 
ting next a charming, witty lady at 
dinner who touches amusingly on all 
subjects. She is in fact, that ideal lady, 
always sought and hoped for, but seldom 
found, who is sprighily yet sensitive, in- 
telligent yet: gay, humorous but sympa- 
thetic.”” We finally settled on these two 
short pieces, chosen for their flavor of 
English life just before the War broke 
in 1939, as seen through the eyes of an 
intelligent woman who knows how to 
write. 

As you probably already know, the 
book, Mrs. Miniver, is made up of a 
series of simply written sketches of the 
reflections “on the ordinary day-by-day 
incidents in a typical English middle- 
class household.” Mrs. Miniver, as seen 
by Miss Struther, has an architect hus- 
band named Clem, and three children. 

Like her heroine, Mrs. Miniver, Jan 
Struther is married to a businessman 
(now serving in the British army) and 
has three children, whose ages corre- 
spond with those of the Miniver chil- 
dren. Her real name is neither Struther 
nor Miniver — it’s Mrs. Anthony Max- 
tone-Graham. She was born in England 
(1901) under the name of Joyce An- 
struther, was educated privately in Lon- 
don, and began publishing poems and 
short stories when she was fifteen. She 
was already well known in England as 
a poet and essayist when her short 
pieces about Mrs. Miniver began appear- 
ing anonymously in the London Times 
more than a year ago. 

A short time after the publication of 
the book Mrs. Miniver (Harcourt Brace) 
in this country, Miss Struther came to 
America “for the duration” with her 
two younger children. (Her eldest boy, 
sixteen, is too old to be allowed to 
leave England.) Her newest book The 
Glass Blower (poems this time) will be 
out early in February. 
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said yesterday that anybody who 
had a genuine passion for London 
got a particular pleasure out of 

ing there at this time of year, “as 
you do out of being with somebody 
youre really in love with when 
they’re looking very tired and rather 
plain.” So that was it. Thank good- 
ness, Mrs. Miniver had thought, as 
she always did when any of her 
friends came into love or money. 
She wondered idly who it could be, 
but knew that with poets this didn’t 
really matter. Beatrice, Fanny 
Brawne, Anne More, the Dark Lady 
- of the Sonnets—they are all one and 
the same person: or perhaps no per- 
son at all. Happy or unhappy, kind 
or unkind, they are nothing but 
bundles of firewood. 


i 
And it will matter little, in after 
days, 
Whether this twig, or that, kindled 
the blaze. 


It was four o'clock. This was the 
hour when at any other time of year 
the great tide of perambulators, 
which is drawn up into the Park 
twice a day by some invisible and 
unvarying moon, would have been 
on the ebb. They would have been 
streaming steadily out through 
every gateway, back to the nursery 
tea-tables of Bayswater, Kensington, 
Brompton, Belgravia and Mayfair: 
sleek, shining, graceful, expensive 
perambulators, well-built, _well- 
sprung, well-upholstered, pushed by 
well-trained nurses and occupied by 

(820 words to end of this column) 


2 Rees me 
Instead of the Really Nice Children, another group walked the shores of the Park. 
They straggled along in processions —whey-faced, thin, ragged, merry and shrewd. 


well-bred, well-fed children. What 
that woman at the luncheon- 
had called Really Nice. Children: 
the sort of children who had rock- 
ing-horses, and ial furniture 
with rabbits on it, and hats and coats 
that matched, and grandmothers 
with houses in the country. But in 
August the shores of the Park were 
forsaken by this tide, and another 
one took its place. They straggled 
over the worn, slippery grass in little 
processions — whey-faced, thin, rag- 
ged, merry and shrewd. The boys 
carried nets and jam-jars. The eldest 

irl, almost always, was lugging a 

ilapidated push-chair with» an in- 
determinate baby in it; and some- 
times an ex-baby as well, jammy- 
mouthed and lolling over the edge. 

These were the other children. 
With any luck, if there was a war 
before they grew up, they would one 
day see cows, and running streams, 
and growing corn. But not other- 
wise. Unless, of course, a miracle 
happened; unless the — structure 
could be changed without altering 
the texture, and the people of Eng- 
land, even after the necessity for it 
had been averted, remembered how 
to tie a reef-knot. 

(978 words to end of essay) 


Gas Masks 


LEM had to go and get his gas 
C mask early, on his way to the 
office, but the rest of them 
went at half-past one, hoping that 
the lunch hour would be less 
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crowded. It may have been: but — 


even so there was a longish queue. 
They were quite a large party — 
Mrs. Miniver and Nannie; Judy and 
Toby; Mrs. Adie, the Scots cook, 
lean as a winter and Gladys, 


the new house-parlourmaid: a agg 


irl, with complicated hair. Six of 
em—or seven if you counted 
Toby's Teddy bear, which seldom 


left his side, and certainly not if 


there were any treats about. For to 
children, even more than to grown- 
ups (and this is at once a consola- 
tion and a danger), any excitement 
really counts as a treat, even if it 
is a painful excitement like breaking 

ur arm, or a horrible excitement 
ike seeing a car smash, or a terrify~ 
ing excitement like playing hide- 
and-seek in the shrub at dusk. 
Laci Miniver herself been 
near wn-up in Au 1914, 
but AB egpivectis. Dee viidly how 
her younger sister had exclaimed 


with shining eyes, “I say! I'm in a 


war! 

But she clung to the belief that 
this time, at any rate, children of 
Vin’s and Judy's age had been told 
beforehand what it was all about, 
had heard both sides, and had dis- 
cussed it themselves with a touch- 
ing and astonishing maturity. If the 
worst came to the worst (it was 
funny how one still shied away 
from saying, “If there’s a war,” and 


fell back on euphemisms) —if the 


worst came to the worst, these chil- 
dren would at least know that we 
were fighting against an idea, and 


‘not against a nation. Whereas the 


last generation had been told to run 


4 and play in the garden, had been 


shut out from the grown-ups’ wor- 
ried conclaves: and then quite sud- 


tq denly had all been plunged into an 








g orgy of. licensed lunacy, of boy- 


cotting Grimm and Struwwelpeter, 
of looking askance at their cousins’ 
old Fraulein. But this time those 
lunacies—or rather, the outlook 
which bred them — must not be al- 


§ lowed to come into being. To guard 


against that was the most important 
of all the forms of war work which 


© she and other women would have 


to do: there are no tangible gas 


masks to defend us in wartime 


against its slow, yellow, drifting 


- corruption of the mind. 


The queue wormed itself on a 
little. They moved out of the bright, 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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HE following essay is some- 

thing new in Round Table pub- 

lication. It is an essay that has 
probably involved some hours of 
library study on a‘not inherently 
thrilling topic. Yet it has none of 
that quality which students some- 
times describe as “dry.” It is a good 
example of the creative writing of 
research material. 


I Enjoy Geometry 


I have decided that a subject that 
has been studied for over two thousand 
years must be worthwhile. Our text- 
book gave three reasons for studying 
geometry and I could think of three 
more, but when I looked up library ref- 
erences I found, to my surprise, not six 
reasons, but sixty! 

“The history of mathematics is one of 
the large windows through which the 
philosophic’ eye looks into past ages 
and traces the line of intellectual devel- 
opment,” according to Cajori. If one 
studies the history of geometry, he will 
be taken ack to the pulent rerene, 
who studi m ‘or practical pur- 
poses only, Bee Brad 2 Greeks, who 
made use of it in a , politics, 
and even religion. He wi be carried 
through all of the great civilizations of 
history up to the present time, where 
he will find geo very much alive; 
perhaps too much alive for some of us 
who are inclined to a with E. R. 
Hendricks in thinking that mathematics 
is but “many sarcastic exaggerations of 
painful memories of childhood.” 


A dictionary tells us that geometry is 
that branch of mathematics which treats 
of the properties and relations of lines, 
surfaces and solids. Bertrand Russell 
says that “mathematics is the science in 
which we never know what we are talk- 
ing about, nor whether what we are 
saying is true.” I like very much the 
flight of fancy of J. B. Shaw, who says 
that it is “the sequoia that supports the 
universe of knowledge, deriving its sta- 
bility from the roots that it sends out 
into the laws of nature, into the reason- 
ing of men, into the accumulated learn- 
ing of the dead; whose trunk and 
branches have been built during the 
past ages out of the fibres of bate; 
whose foliage is in the atmosphere of 
abstraction; whose inflorescence is the 
outburst of the living imagination; from 
whose dizzy summit Yenius takes its 
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flight, and in whose wealth of verdure 
its devotees find an everlasting holiday.” 


The practical values of geometry out- 
weigh all the others. The main practical 
value is that it is useful in biology, 
physics, chemistry, art, architecture, as- 
tronomy, military affairs, c: try, en- 
gineering, and many other fields. It is 
useful, and often necessary, in college 
work, in many vocations, and, more 
than we realize, in our everyday life. 


These are three important values one 
can gain by studying geometry: first, 
learning to follow instructions (Look at 
a few income tax reports and see how 
many people need to-learn to do this) ; 
second, learning to observe (By the 
way, without -péeking, tell the color of 
the cover of the magazine you just laid 
down); third, learning to evaluate as- 
sertions. This third value is most im- 
portant today when everything. one 
reads is colored by the author according 
to his nationality or partiality, with 
truths twisted into lies and lies con- 
verted into truths. 


We learn from geometry to be direct 
and precise in our mental efforts and to 
think quantitatively with prolonged 
concentration. Can you put your mind 
entirely on one subject for two hours? 
Or even for half an hour? Little by 
little, practice in concentration while 
studying geometry will build up the 
strength and endurance of the mind. 

There is pleasure in geometry, just 
as there is pleasure in anything worth- 
while, and just as all good uses of lei- 
sure time build up character, geometri- 
cal recreation builds up the mind. Puz- 
zles and problem solving are good exer- 
cises for the student who memorizes 
easily and sometimes gets good grades 
without ever really thinking. There is 
another value in such mental effort 
which most parents seem to like—if 
Jobnny is absorbed in a geometry prob- 
em he certainly isn’t getting into mis- 
chief at the same time, unless he is 
twins. 

The biggest moral value that geom- 
etry teac is citizenship, which, of 
course, includes self-control, coopera- 
tion, reliability, truthfulness and good 
workmanship. B. J. Finkle says, “Math- 
ematics is the very embodiment of truth. 
Working with that which is true, how 
can one develop in himself that which 
is exactly opposite?” If we learn to 

for sudatiox little things like daily 
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SCHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 


assi ents, we should learn to try for 
tn at in larger and more important 
things. 

Some writers even go so far as to 
say that there are direct religious values 
in geometry. Perhaps you may be scep- 
tical and say, “I certainly don’t see the 
connection between religion and geom- 
etry.” Look about you and see if you 
don’t agree wth Plato that “God eternal- 
ly geometrizes.” One of the most beauti- 
ful statements I know is that of Rabe- 
lais, who says that “God is a circle of 
which the center is everywhere and the 
circumference nowhere.” I also like the 
quotation from Kepler, “The laws of 
nature are but the mathematical 
thoughts of God,” and that from White, 
“Mathematics is thinking God’s thoughts 
after him.” 


As for the aesthetic values, again look 
about you. There is mathematics in any 
type of artistic expression. Take any 
|p you please, maybe it’s a portrait, 

ut isn’t there geometry in it? Edna St. 
Vincent Millay says, “Euclid alone has 
looked on beauty bare.” We are all fa- 
miliar with the beauties of geometric 
patterns found in all forms of nature. 
Think over Locke’s statement, “Only a 
limited number of people are capable 
of appreciating the beauties of this old- 
est of all sciences.” Start seeing geome- 
try and be one of those privileged few. 


Everyone who studies geometry will 
get a few of its values. I don’t expect to 
gain all of the values I have discovered, 
but I do expect to gain a few and to 
enjoy my study of geometry more be- 
cause of having found that they exist. 

If you don’t know a person, you 
can’t very well be friends or have fun 
with him, and you have to. be friendly 
to receive friendship. Doesn’t it seem 
reasonable that this could hold true in 
the case of geometry? 

Joy Rae Clark, 15 

St. Francis (Kansas) 
Community High School 
-Mr. L. D. Laird, Teacher 
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IT IS TO LAUGH 


A Synonym Is a Great Deal More Than Just “‘The 
Word You Use When You Can’t Spell the Other” 


who defined a synonym as “the 

word you use when you can’t spell 
the other one” may have gotten a good 
laugh from the rest of the class, but 
only a black look and a red mark from 
the English teacher. 

We can picture that teacher taking 
the boy aside after class and talking 
to him like a Dutch uncle, pees out 
that synonyms have similar but not 


To boy tie the back of the room 


identical meanings and that rarely is 
one word as good as another in the 
same sentence. If synonyms were exact- 
ly equivalent and interchangeable, like 
nickels in a subway turnstile, they 





SNICKER GIGGLE 
would have no — for living. In a 

oup of onyms clustering about a 
ar ‘aie: mn soetl given ns will 
be found to differ in either connotation, 
scope, special usage or emotional 
nuances. ; 

Let us look at the laugh family of 
synonyms, which includes among its 
members giggle, snicker, titter, guffaw, 
roar, chuckle, cackle, snort, smile, grin, 
sneer, smirk, simper and fleer. Laugh 
represents the fundamental or central 
idea — that of showing mirth, satisfac- 
tion or derision by a iar movement 
of the muscles of the face, especially 
those of the mouth, and accompanied 
by a lighting up of the face eyes 
and the emission of explosive sounds 
from the throat. That’s ry nee 

To discriminate, or show the differ- 
ences, between the synonyms of laugh, 
let us attend a double feature per- 
formance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Hamlet. Aware that the only competent 
actors in the company are the Blood- 
hounds, we anticipate laughing out of 
all the corners of our mouth, and the 
latter curve upward in a smile, as we 
take our seat. Besides amusement, a 
smile may express pleasure, tender af- 
fection, approval, restrained mirth, 


irony, derision and various other emo- 
tions. We smile a smile of pleasure at 
finding ourself seated next to a pretty 
dark-haired girl named Florry. Florry is 








By Maxwell Rosenzweig 


nening, in a silly manner, with con- 
tinued short convulsive catchings of her 
breath, caused by efforts at restraint. 
Between these giggles, Florry blurts out 
that she had parked her lunch on our 
seat and that we have just crushed 
a once-proud egg-tomato-mayonnaise 
sandwich, a banana and a piece of 
apple strudel. 

The news races through the crowd 
that we have changed the complexion 
of our trousers and a light little laugh 
of simultaneous amusement —a titter 
—sweeps the theatre. Several spectators 





GUFFAW 


laugh with a full, loud continued sound, 
as if they were imitating jungle noises 
on the. Major Bowes amateur hour. 
They roar. In a gesture of contempt, 
we toss our head scornfully to the side, 
greece and force the air with violence 

ough our nose — like a high-spirited 
horse expressing his opinion at an auto- 
mobile show. This is called snorting, 
(Not to be confused with snoring, 
which involves similar methods of pro- 
duction but is louder and funnier.) A 
sneer is simply a snort without sound 
effects. A fleer is also a look of derision 
or mockery but implies an air of simu- 
lated civility and connotes a coarse man- 
ner. Other silent laughs are the smirk, 
which is an affected or conceited smile; 
the simper, a silly or fatuous smile, and 
the grin, a smile that forgot to say 
“When.” 


Now back to the theatre for some 
real laughs. In the middle of Hamlet's 
tragic “To be or not to be” soliloquy, 
the bloodhounds from “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” who are determined to give 
flawless performances and get four stars 
from the critics, decide A need an 
extra rehearsal, and, pretending Hamlet 
and his soliloquy are Eliza and her 
child, rush onstage and begin chasing 
the tam Dane e around the house. 
At this, Florry, who gave us the’ s 
demonstrates it eirael but this estes 
smothers or censors it, with an audible 
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catch of her voice. Half a laugh esca 
-lhowever, and we christen it a snicker. 
Snickers usually bounce up at inappro- 
priate moments. Nobody else is amused 
and Florry is embarrassed at being a 
lonely laugher. Expressing our inward 
satisfaction at Florry’s discomfort, we 
chuckle or laugh gently to ourself in a 
quiet, hardly audible manner. A relative 
of the chuckle is the cackle, a sharp, 
broken laugh, like the cry of a 

or the noise the witch made in Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs each time 
she thought she had blacked out Snow 
White. 

Planted in the back of the theatre are 
the neighborhood tough guys, who are 
as rude and unmannerly as the Dead 
End Kids would have been had not the 
latter taken special lessons in etiquette 
from pry Pik in their early youth. 

One of sneaks up on the stage 
and, during a icularly . poignant 
seene, gives Uncle Tom the hotfoot, A 
loud burst of boisterous horse laughter 


comes galloping from the throats of the . 


Tough Guys. Such a coarse and boorish 
laugh is called a guffaw and is laughed 
the way it is spelled. Most explosive 
way of laughing is cachisination, which 
is loud immoderate like the mirth 
of an hysterical person. 

“Don’t make us-laugh,” we say, as we 
all roll down the aisle. 








What Would You Say? 
(Suggested Answers on Page 28) 


1. Peter inwardly at the cor- 
poral’s displeasure. 

2. The class . when the 
teacher's glasses slipped from his 
nose. 

3. The faintest of self-satis- 
faction alienates the hearer. 

4. The little boy when the 
minister's coat got caught in the 
door. 

5. The woman's hysteria was marked 
by wild screams and unbroken 

















6. The audience greeted the come- 
dian with a of glee. 

7. The boy greeted his friend with a 
shout, a wave of his hand and a 
wide of pleasure.’ 


8. She was silent but ‘her eyes 
twinkled and the ghost ae 

played about her lips. 

9. When the old man’s hat was dis- 
lodged from his head by a snow 
bi.., the boys and hid 
behind the fence. 


10. The girl was unable to suppress 
her silly i 
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In the Zone 


(Concluded from page 21) 

him how much she misses him now 
she’s gone away to singin’ school—an’ 
how pt hopes he'll le down to rale 
worrk an’ not be skylarkin’ around now 
that she’s away loike he used to before 
she met up wid him—and ut ends: “I 
love you er than anythin’ in the 
worrld. You know that, don’t you, dear? 
But b’fore I can agree to live out my 
life wid you, you must prove to me 
that the black shadow—I won't men- 
shun uts hateful name but you know 
what I mean—which might wreck both 
our lives, does not exist for you. You 
can do that, can’t you, dear? Don’t you 
see you must for my sake?” (He pauses 
for a moment—then adds gruffly.) Uts 
signed: “Edith.” (At the sound of the 
name Smitty, who has stood tensely 
with his eyes shut as if he were under- 
going torture during the reading, makes 
a muffled sound like a sob and half 
turns his face to the wall.) 

Jacx (Sympathetically): What's the 
use of readin’ that stuff even if — 

Davis (Interrupting him sharply): 
Wait! Where’s that letter from, Drisc? 

Driscott: There’s no address on 
the top av ut. 

Davis _(Meaningly): What'd I tell 
you? Look at the postmark, Drisc,—on 
the envelop. 

Driscott: The name that’s written 
is Sidney Davidson, wan hundred an’— 

Davis: Never mind that. O” course 
it’s a false name. Look at the postmark. 

Driscoit: .There’s a furrin stam 
on ut by the looks av ut. The mark's 
blurred so it’s hard to read. (He spells 
it out laboriously.) B-e-r—the nixt is an 
1, I think — i— an’ an n.° 

Davis (Excitedly): Berlin! What 
did I tell you? -I knew them letter was 
from Germany. 

Cocxy (Shaking his fist in Smitty’s 
direction.) Rotten ‘ound! (The others 
look at Smitty as if this last fact had 
utterly condemned him in their eyes.) 

Davis: Give me the letter, Drisc. 
Maybe I kin make somethin’ out of it. 
(Driscoll hands the letter to him.) You 
go through the others, Drisc, and sing 
out if you sees anythin’ queer. (He 
bends over the first as if he were 
determined to figure out its secret 
meaning. Jack, Cocky and Scotty look 
over his shoulder with eager curiosity. 
Driscoll takes out some of the other 
letters, running his eyes quickly down 
the pages. He looks curiously over at 
Smitty from time to time, and sighs fre- 
quently with a puzzled frown.) 

Davis (Disappointedly): I gotter 


give it up. It’s too deep for me, but 
we'll turn ’em over to the perlice when 
we docks at Liverpool to look through. 
This one I got was written a year be- 





fore the war started, anyway. Find any- 
thin’ in yours, Drisc? 

Drisco.t: They're all the same 
as the first—lovin’ blarney, an’ how her 
singin’ is doin’ and the great things the 
Dutch teacher says about her voice, an’ 
how glad she is that her Sidney bye is 
worrkin’ harrd an’ makin’ a.man av 
himself for her sake. (Smitty turns his 
face completely to the wall.) 

Davis (Disgustedly): If we on’y had 

> code! 


Driscott (Taking up the bottom 
letter): Hullo! Here’s wan addressed 
to this ship—S. S. Glencairn, ut says— 
months ago—(Looking at the post- 
mark.) Ut's from London.., 

Davis (Eagerly): Read it! (There 
is another choking groan from Smitty.) 

Driscott (Reads slowly —his voice 
becomes lower and lower as he goes 
on): Ut begins wid simply the name 
Sidney Davidson—no dearest or sweet- 
heart to this wan. “Ut is only from your 
chance meetin’ with Harry—whin you 
were drunk—that I happen to know 
where to reach you. So you have run 
away to sea loike the coward you are 
because you knew I had found out the 
truth—the truth you have covered over 
with your mean little lies all the time I 
was away in Berlin and blindly trusted 
you. Very well, you have chosen. You 
have shown that your drunkenness 
means more to you than any love or 
faith av mine. I am sorry—for I loved 
you, Sidney Davidsdn—but this is the 
end. I love you-the mem’ries; an’ if ut 
is any satisfaction to you I lave you the 
real-i-zation that you have wrecked my 
loife as you have wrecked your own. 
My one remainin’ hope is that nivir in 
God’s worrld will I ivir see your face 
again. Goodby. Edith.” (As he finishes 
there is a deep silence, broken only by 
Smitty’s muffled sobbing. The men can- 
not look at each other. Driscoll holds the 
rubber bag limply in his hand and 
some small white object falls out of it 
and drops noiselessly on the floor. 
Mechanically Driscoll leans over and 
picks it up, and looks at it wonder- 
ingly.) 

Davis (In a dull voice): What's 
that? 

Driscot, (Slowly): A bit av a 
dried-up flower —a rose, maybe. (He 
drops it into the bag and gathers up 
the letters and puts them back. He re- 
places the bag in the box, and locks it 
and puts it back under Smitty's mat- 
tress. The others follow him with their 
eyes. He steps softly over to SmittY and 
cuts the ropes about his arms and 
ankles with his sheath knife, and un- 
ties the handkerchief over the gag. 
S does not turn around but covers 
his face with his hands and leans his 
head against the wall. His shoulders 
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continue to heave spasmodically but he 
makes no further sound.) 

Driscot, (Stalks back to the 
others—there is a moment of silence, in 
which each man is in agony with the 
hopelessness of finding a word he can 
say—then Driscoll explodes): Are we 
never goin’ to turn in fur a wink av 
sleep? (They all start as if awakening 
from a bad dream and gratefully crawl 
into their bunks, shoes and all, turn- 
ing their faces to the wall, and pulling 
their blankets up over their shoulders. 
Scotty tiptoes past Smitty out into the 
darkness. . . . Driscoll turns down the 
light and crawls into his bunk as 

(The Curtain Falls) 


BOOK QUIZ 


REBECCA, by Daphne du Maurier 
(Doubleday, Doran and Co.) 


1, Mrs. Van Hopper was determined to 
a. sail for Europe with Blaize. 
b. sail for New York with Helen. 
c. dine with royalty. 
d. snub Beatrice. 
2. Rebecca’s signature was unusual, with 
a. letters like printing. 
b. a final flourish on the “a.” 
c. seven equally large letters. 
d. tall, sloping “R” dwarfing the “e.” 
8. The dog’s name was 
a. Hunter. 
b. Jasper. 
c. Gregory. 
d. Kerrith, 
4. The first full day at Manderley. 
a. Maxim’s bride saw him very angry. 
b. Maxim dismissed Frank. 
c. Maxim selected Clarice as maid. 
d. Bee and Giles came to lunch. 
5. The books from Maxim’s sister were 
a. a set of Shelley's poems. 
b. a collection of dog stories. 
c. a History of Painting. 
d. pictures of Manderley. 
6. It was necessary for the bride to go 
a. into the cottage to get string. 
b. to the west wing to meet Favell. 
c: to London whenever Max went. 
d. to Monte Carlo for her health. 
7. With the fancy dress for the ball, 
a. the hostess wore a bright dagger. 
b. Bee wore Chinese head-gear. © 
ce. the hostess wore a curled wig. 
d. Mrs. Danvers carried a sun-bonnet. 
8. At the ball, the bride kept seeing 
a. a dancer in pigeon-wing blue. 
b. a lady in silver gauze. 
c. a lady in white, with black plumes. 
d. the salmon-colored dress. 
9. Mrs. de Winter feared that Ben had 
a. set the house afire. 
b. heard the telephone ring. 
c. evidence which Favell wanted. 
d. told Colonel Julyan the truth. 
10. Rebecca had gone to Dr. Baker under 
a. the name of Mrs. Danvers. 
b. the pretense of being tubercular. 
c. a definite vow of secrecy. 
d. the advice of Colonel Julyan. 
EDITH C. JONES 
The next Book Quiz will be on Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg. 
You'll find it in the February 10th issue. 
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Meet Mrs. Miniver 


(Concluded from page 24) 


noisy street into the sunless corri- 
dors of the Town Hall. But at least 
there were benches to sit on. Judy 
produced‘ pencils and paper (she 
was a farsighted child) and began 
playing Consequences with Toby 
By the time they edged up to the 
end of the corridor Mr. Chamber- 
lain had. met Shirley “— le in a 
Tube lift and Herr ler was 
closeted with Minnie hn 

When they got into the Town 
Hall itself they stopped playing. 
Less than half an hour later they 
came out again into the sunlit street: 
But Mrs. Miniver felt afterwards 
that during that half-hour she had 
said good-bye to something. To the 
last shreds which lingered in her, 
perhaps, of the old, false, traditional 
conception of glory. She carried 
away with her, as well as a litter of 
black rubber pigs, a series of de- 
tached impressions, like shots in a 
quick-cut film. Her own right hand 
with a pen in it, filling up the yel- 
low cards in pleasurable block 
capitals; Mrs. Adié, sitting up as 
straight as a ramrod under the fit- 
ter’s hands, betraying no signs of 
the apprehension which Mrs. Mini- 
ver knew she must be-feeling about 
her false fringe; Glady’s rueful 
giggle as her elaborate coiffure came 
out partially wrecked from the or- 
deal; the look of sudden realization 
in Judy’s eyes just before her face 
was covered up; the back of Toby’s 
neck, the valley deeper than usual 
because his muscles were taut with 
distaste (he had a horror of rubber 
in any form); a very small child 
bursting into a wail of dismay on 
catching sight of its mother dis- 
guised in a black snout; the mother’s 
muffled reassurance —“It’s on’y Mum, 
duck. Look — it’s just a mask, like 
at Guy Fawkes, see?” (Mea mater 
mala sus est. Absurdly, she remem- 
bered the Latin catch Vin had told 
her, which can mean either “My 
mother is a bad pig” or “Run, 
mother, the pig is eating the apples.” 

Finally, in another room, there 
were the masks themselves, stacked 
close, covering the floor like a 
growth of black fungus. They took 
what had been ordered for them — 
four medium size, two small — and 
filed out into the street. 
It was for this, thought Mrs. 








Miniver as they walked towards the 
car, that one had boiled the milk 
for their bottles, and washed their 
hands_ before lunch, and not let 
them eat with a spoon which had 
been dropped on the floor. 

Toby said suddenly, with a 
chuckle, “We ought to have got 
one for Teddy.” It esi have been 
almost more bearable if he had said 
it seriously. But just as they were 
getting into the car a fat woman 
went with a fatter husband. 

“You did look a fright,” she said. 
“I ‘ad to laugh.” 

One had to -laugh. 


Reprinted on the book version of Mrs. 
Miniver, by Jan waging (copyright 1940 
by Harcourt, Brace) by permission of the 


author. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 22) 


health, but it was too late. Separated 
from everyone he loved except his 
loyal friend Joseph Severn, he died 
in Rome in the spring of 1821. 

Much has been written about the 
tragedy of Keats, but the most touch- 
ing comment is his own, in this the 
loneliest and one of the most beauti- 
ful of his sonnets: 


When I have fears that I may cease to 


be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming 
brain 


Before high-piled books; in charactery, 
Hold like rich garners the full ripened 


When T I behold, upon the night’s starred 
ian 

fod cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

think that I may never live to 


Theix a EG with the magic hand 
of chance; 

And when I feel, fair creature of an 
hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love; — then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and 
think 

at and .fame to nothingness do 





Key to “What Would You Say” 


1. chuckled. 2. tittered. 3. smirk. 4. 
snickered. 5. cachinnation. 6. roar. 7. grin. 
8. smile. 9. ia tite 10. giggling. 


Key to Book Quiz 
1-B; 2-D; 3-B; 4-D; 5-C; 6-A; 7-C; 8-D; 
9-C; 10-A. 


| 





A Reading Menu for the Week 
CRITICS’ CHOICE._ 


The Limited Editions Club asked 


leading literary critics of America for 
their selection of the “ten greatest clas- 
sics in American literature,” and forty- 
two of them replied. 

First choice fell upon be os Twain's 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
which the critics agreed to consider as 
one book. Then came Melville’s Moby 
Dick; Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; 
The Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
Thoreau’s Walden; Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter; The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin; Tales of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe; the Prose Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln; and The Education of Henry 
Adams. 

The only books that approached them 
in favor were Last of the Mohicans, and 
the Poems of Emily Dickinson, To my 
pleasure, several votes were received for 
The Rise of Silas Lapham by William 
Dean Howells. I wish you'd read that, 
to see how much of the essential Amer- 
ica remains unchanged. The Federalist 
Papers were also mentioned, and the 
How tphecmengicir ge giver e. | 
ellow's poems, and the volume of 
Henry’s stories called The Four Million. 
Contemporary fiction did not get in 
until the very end of the list — the books 
suggested were The Grapes of Wrath, 
Main Street, My Antonia, An Ameri- 
can Tragedy, Arrowsmith, Babbitt, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, _An- 

el, Frank Norris’s The , and 
ugene O'Neill's S. S. Glencairn. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 

Twain. 

Every time I take this book from the 
shelf I begin to chuckle before I open 
the pages. I know I will come upon the 
account of his journey around his hotel 
room in the dark. It was a German hotel 
of the old school; there were two small 


the room was nea etrical, Mark 
set out one oe t to get a 
drink of water without w 
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By Mary O’Hara 


semester were sent out soon after 
school closed in pti we 

Kennie’s was a shock to the whole 
tamily. 

“If I could have a‘colt all tor my 
own,” said Kennie, “I might do better.” 

Rob McLaughlin glared at his son. 
“Just as a matter of curiosity,” he said, 
“how do you go about it to get a zero 
in an examination? Forty in arithmetic; 
seventeen in history! But a zero? Just 
as one man to another, what goes on 
in your head?” 

“Yes, tell us how you do it, Ken,” 
chi Howard. 

or your _ breaktast, 
snapped his mother. 3 

Kennie’s blond head bent over his 
plate until his face was almost hidden. 
His cheeks burned. 

McLaughlin finished his coffee and 


Re ecards tor the second 


Howard,” 


pushed his chair back. “You'll do an’ 


hour a day on your lessons all through 
the summer.” 
Nell McLaughlin saw Kennie wince 


as if something had actually hurt him. - 


Lessons and study in the summer- 
time when the long winter was just 
over and there weren’t hours enough in 
the day for all the things he wanted to 
do! 

Kennie took things hard. His eyes 
turned to the wide-open window with 
a look almost of despair. 

Ken had to look at his plate and blink 
back tears before he could turn to his 
father and say carelessly, “Can I help 
you in the corral with the horses this 
morning, Dad?” 

“Youll do your study every morning 
before you do anything else.” And Mc- 
Laughlin’s scarred boots and heavy 
spurs clattered across the kitchen floor. 
“I'm disgusted with you. Come, How- 
ard.” 

Howard strode after his father, nobly 
refraining from looking at Kennie. 

At supper that night, Kennie said, 
“But Dad, Howard had a colt all of his 
own when he was only eight. And he 
trained it and. schooled it all himself; 
and now he’s eleven and Highboy is 
three, and he’s riding him. I’m nine 
now, and even if you did give me a colt 
now, I couldn't catch up to Howard be- 
cause I couldn’t ride it till it was a 


MY FRIEND FLICKA 
A Moving Story of 
A Boy and a Horse 
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three - year - old and 
then I'd be twelve.” 

Nell laughed. 
“Nothing wrong with 
that arithmetic.” 

But Rob - said, 
“Howard never gets 
less than seventy- 
five average at 
school; and _hasn’t 
cageee himself 
and his tamily by 
getting more de- 
merits than any 
other boy in _ his 
class.” 

Kennie didnt answei. He couldn't 
figure it out. He tried hard, he spent 
hours poring over his books. That was 
supposed to get you good marks, but it 
never did. Everyone said he was 
bright, why was it that when he studied 
he didn’t learn? He had a vague feeling 
that perhaps he looked out the window 
too much; or looked through the walls 
to see clouds and sky and hills, and 
wonder what was happening out there. 
Sometimes it wasn’t even a wonder, 
but just a pleasant drifting feeling of 
nothing at all, as if nothing mattered, 
as if there was always plenty of time, 
as if the lessons oasit get done of 
themselves. And then the bell would 
ring and study period was over. 

If he had a colt — 

When the boys had gone to bed that 
night Nell McLaughlin sat down with 
her overflowing mending basket and 
glanced at her husband. 

After a while she said, “Give Kennie 
a colt, Rob.” 

“He doesn’t deserve it.”. The answer 
was short. Rob pushed away his papers 
and took out his pipe. - 

“Howard’s too far ahead of him; 
older and bigger and quicker and his 
wits about him, and —” : 

“Ken doesn’t half try; doesn’t stick at 
an : 
She put down her sewing. “He's 
crazy for a colt of his own. He hasn't 
had another idea in his head since you 
gave Highboy to Howard.” 

“I dont believe in bribing children to 
do their duty.” 

“Not a bribe.” She hesitated. 

“No? What would you call it?” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 


Kennie had been working with Gus on the irrigation ditch 
when first he saw the wavering colt, barely able to stand. 


She tried to think it out. “I just have 
the feeling Ken isn’t going to pull any 
thing off, and —” her eyes sought Rob's, 
“it’s time he did. It isn’t the school 
marks alone, but I just don’t want 
things to go on any flies with Ken 
never coming out at the right end of 
anything.” : 

“Tm beginning to think he’s just 
dumb.” 

“He's not dumb. Maybe a little thing 
like this — if he had a colt of his own, 
trained him, rode him —” 

Rob interrupted. “But it isn’t a little 
thing, not an easy thing to break and 
school a colt the way Howard has 
schooled Highboy. I’m not going to 
have a g horse spoiled by Ken’s 
careless ways. He goes wool-gathering. 
He never knows what he’s doing.” 

“But he’d love a colt of his own, Rob. 
If he could do it, it might make a big 
difference in him.” 

“If he could do it! But that’s a big if.” 

At breakfast next morning Kennie’s 
father said to him, “When you've done 
your study come out to the barn. I’m 
going in the car up to section twenty- 
one this morning to look over the brood 
mares. You can go with me.” 

“Can I go too, Dad?” cried Howard. 

McLaughlin frowned at Howard. 
“You turned Highboy out last evening 
with dirty legs.” 


Howard wriggled. “I groomed 
] . pit 

“Yes, down to his knees.” 

“He kicks.” 


_ “And whose fault is that? You don’t 
get on his back again until I see his 
legs clean.” 
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The two boys eyed each other, Ken- 
nie secretly triumphant and Howard 
chagrined. McLaughlin turned at the 
door. “And, Ken, a week from today 
I'll give you a colt. Between now and 
then you can decide what one you 
want. 

Kennie shot out of his chair and 
stared at his father. “A —a— spring 
colt, Dad, or a yearling?” 

McLaughlin was somewhat taken 
aback, but his wife concealed a smile. 
If Kennie got a yearling colt, he would 
be even up with Howard. 

“A yearling colt, your father means, 
Ken,” she said smoothly. “Now hurry 
with your lessons. Howard will wipe.” 

Kennie found himself the most im- 
portant personage on the ranch. Pres- 
tige lifted his head, gave him an inch 
more of height and a bold stare, and 
made him feel different all the way 
through. Even Gus and Tim Murphy, 
the ranch hands, were more interested 
in Kennie’s choice of a colt than any- 
thing else. 

He spent days inspecting the differ- 
ent bands of horses and colts..He sat 
for hours on the corral fence, very im- 
portant, chewing straws. He rode off on 


_one of the ponies for half the day, 


wandering down toward the Colorado 
border. 

And when the week was up, he an- 
nounced his decision. “Ill take that 
yearling filly of Rocket’s. The sorrel 
with the cream tail and mane.” 

His father looked at him in surprise. 
“The one that got tangled in the barbed 
wire? That’s never been named?” 

In a second all Kennie’s new pride 
was gone. He hung his head defen- 
sivély. “Yes.” 

“You’ve made a bad choice, son. You 
couldn’t have picked a worse.” 


“She’s fast, Dad. And Rocket's’ 


fast —” 

“It’s the worst line of horses I’ve got. 
There’s never one amongst them with 
real sense. The mares are hellions and 
the stallions outlaws; they're untam- 
able.” ; 

“Tll tame her.” 

Rob guffawed. “Not I, not anyone, 
has ever been able to really tame any 
one of them.” 

Kennie’s chest heaved. 

“Better change your mind, Ken. You 
want a horse that'll be a real friend to 
you, don’t you?” 

“Yes—” Kennie’s voice was tn- 
steady. : 

“Well, you'll never make a friend of 
that filly. She’s all cut and scarred up 
already with tearing through barbed 
wire. No fence’ll hold *em —” 

“I know,” said Kennie, more faintly. 

“Change your mind?” asked Howard 
briskly. 

“No.” 


MARY O’HARA 

Mary O’Hara, author of this delight- 
ful story “My Friend Flicka” is a 
Brooklyn clergyman’s daughter who 
says she got her first literary training 
listening to her father’s sermons. After 
working in Hollywood where. she 
adapted The Prisoner of Zenda, Peg O” 
My Heart and many other stories for 
the movies, she retired to a Rocky 
Mountain ranch to write. You'll be glad 
to know that she is now finishing a 
novel which has grown out of this very 
story of Flicka. It vill be published soon 
by The Story Press in association with 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 





Rob was and put out. He 
couldn’t go back on his word. The boy 
had to have a reasonable amount of 
help in breaking and taming the filly, 
rie | he could envision precious hours, 
whole days, wasted in the struggle. 

Nell McLaughlin despaired. Once 
again Ken seemed to have taken the 
wrong turn and was back where he had 
begun; stoical, silent, defensive. 

But there was a difference that only 
Ken could know. The way he felt about 
his colt. The way his heart sang. The 
pride and joy that filled him so full 
that sometimes he hung his head so 
they wouldn’t see it shining out of his 
eyes. He had known from the very first 
that he would choose that particular 
yearling because he was in love with 
her. 

The year before, he had been out 
working with Gus, the big Swedish 
ranch hand, on the irrigation ditch, 
when they had noticed Rocket stand- 
ing in a gully on the hillside, quiet for 
once, and eyeing them cautiously. 

“Ay bet she got a colt,” said Gus, 
and they walked carefully up the draw. 
Rocket gave a wild snort, thrust her 
feet out, shook her head wickedly, then 
fled away. And as they reached the 
spot, they saw standing there the 
wavering, pirikish colt, barely able to 
keep its feet. It gave a little squeak 
and started after its mother on crookéd, 
wobbling legs. ‘ 

“Yee whiz! Luk at de little flickal” 
said Gus. 

“What does flicka mean, Gus?” 

“Swedish for little gurl, Ken —” 

Ken announced at supper. “You said 
she’d never been named. I’ve named 
her. Her name is Flicka.” 

The first thing to do was to get her 


in. She was running with a band of - 


yearlings on the saddleback, cut with 
ravines and gullies, on section twenty. 

They all went out after her, Ken, as 
owner, on old Rob Roy, the wisest 
horse on the ranch. 

Ken was entranced to watch Flicka 
when the wild band of youngsters dis- 
covered that they were being pursued 
and took off across the mountain,. Foot- 


ttnnaeer ost ayaampe grec arn eed 
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ing made, no difference to her. She 
floated across the ravines, always two 
lengths ahead of the others. Her pink 
Amane and tail whi in the wind. 
Her long delicate legs had only to aim, 
it seemed, at a particular spot, for her 
to reach it and sail on. 
Rob Roy brought in the whole band. 
acy gates were closed, and an 
was. spent shunting the ponies in 
and out and through the dienes; aad 
Flicka was left alone in the small round 
corral in which the baby colts were 
branded. Gus drove the others’ away, 
out the gate, and up the saddleback. 
But Flicka did not intend to be left. 
She hurled herself against the poles 
which walled the corral. She tried to 
jump them. They were seven feet high. 
She caught her front feet over the top 
rung, clung, scrambled, while Kennie 
held his breath for fear the slender legs 
would be caught between the bars and 


ees Her hold broke, she fell over 


backward, rolled, screamed, tore around 
the corral. Kennie had a sick feeling in 
the pit of his stomach and his fa 
looked disgusted. 

One of the bars broke. She hurled 
herself again. Another went. She saw 
the opening and as neatly as a dog 
crawls through a fence, inserted her 
head and forefeet, scrambled through 
and fled away, bleeding in a dozen 
places. 

As Gus was coming back, just about 
to close the gate to the upper range, the 
sorrel whipped through it, sailed across 
the road and ditch with her inimitable 
floating leap, and went up the side of 
the saddleback like a jack rabbit. 

From way the mountain, Gus 
heard excited whinnies, as she joined 
the band he had just driven up, and the 
last he saw of them they were strung 
out along the crest running like deer. 

Rob McLaughlin gave Kennie one 
more chance to change his mind. 

“Ken,” said Rob, “it’s up to you. If 
you say you want her, we’ll*get her. But 
she wouldn't be the first of that line to 
die rather than give in. They're beauti- 
ful and they're fast, but let me tell you 
this, young man, they're loco!” 

Kennie flinched under his father’s 
direct glance. 

“If I go after her again, I'll not give 
up whatever comes, understand what I 
mean by that?” 

“Yes. 

“What do you say?” 

“I want her.” 

They brought her in again. had 
better luck this time. She jumped over 
the Dutch half door of the stable and 
crashed inside. The men slammed the 
upper half of the door shut and she was 
cau 


“peat of the band were driven 
(Continued on page 38) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE sige. 0o,, 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Conducted by George Lawton 


“I Haven’t Any Idea. . .” 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

How can one find out what work 
he is best fitted for? I am a senior in 
high school and feel I can’t delay any 
longer making up my mind. I dont 
know what I want— except that it 
should be something outdoors. My 
father, who is a lawyer, says that if I 
don’t want law or medicine, I should 
be an engineer, but I don’t like en- 
gineering either, and besides my science 
and math grades are not any too good. 
1 had thought of driving a truck. A 
young fellow I know is getting a good 
salary at it, but I’m afraid that is “out.” 
Forestry doesn’t quite satisfy me. 

Henry M.R. 


“, .. What I Want to Be!” 


Dear Henry: 

Were this an ideal world, all of us at 
a young age would display great ability 
and interest in one particular type of 
work. As soon as we finished high 
school or college, a job in this field 
would await us, and we would earn a 
good living at it ever after. 

But this is not an ideal world and 
things do-not go quite this way. Prob- 
ably your most practical move would 
be to seek out in the cémmunity some- 
one engaged in outdoor work, whether 
or not you find his job appealing. Ask 
this person to tell you what kind of 
abilities and preparation are needed for 
success in his field, what financial re- 
turn one might e from it, what 
features of his -calling he regards as 
most agreeable and disagreeable. 

Try to obtain permission from this 
person to spend a few days going about 
with him, observing him at actual work 
and perhaps even soy: tm If you 
repeat this with several different types 
of outdoor work, you may be able to 
make a final choice as to which kind 
you prefer. 

In order to carry out this “apprentice- 
ship” idea on yf e scale, ptartn high 
schools have established a “Work- 
Week” - (even a “Work Month”). 
Through arrangements previously made 
with various individ and concerns, 
every student at some time during his 
high school course is assigned to a per- 
son in the community who is working at 
a particular job. The girl who wants to 
be a sales-clerk SiG he ‘assigned to 


watch and perhaps assist a saleslady in 
some store. The boy who wants to be a 
mechanic would work in a garage or 
factory. After “Work-Week,” students 
return to class and describe what they 
had seen and learned. 

Whenever the “foster” employer has 
had a chance to judge the strong and 





A New Contest 
What's Your Biggest Problem? 


What are the most general and 
’ persistent difficulties that present- 
day high school boys and girls face 
—at home, at school or else- 
where? For the best three-hundred 
word answers to this question, 
Scholastic will award three cash 
prizes. 

Grown-ups have some notion of 
the hurdles young people must 
jump today, if they are to become 
fairly happy and successful adults. 
But young people have their own 
ideas. And those are the ideas we 
want to obtain. 

Remember, present a single im- 
portant problem. Don’t attempt to 
outline a solution, as well. We'll 
try to take care of that at some 
future date. 

Each letter should contain your 
name and address, name of school 
and address, teacher’s name. 
Scholastic reserves the right to 
publish, in subsequent issues, not 
only the prize winning letters, but 
any of the others. They may be 
used as a basis of discussion in this 
department. Should you wish a 
pseudonym or only your initials 
used in case of future publication, 
please indicate this in submitting 
your contribution. We shall follow 
your instructions. 

Prizes will be as follows: First 
Prize, $15; Second Prize, $10; 
and Third Prize, $5. Judges will 
be Dr. Lawton and the editors of 
Scholastic. Closing Date: Febru- 
ary 17, 1941. 











weak points of his assistant, he submits 
a report on his findings to the teacher. 
This is taken up with the student in 
private conference. Where schools do 
not arrange for “Work-Weeks,” the in- 
dividual student might devise one for 
himself during vacations or spare time. 

That is just what Everett T. did. All 
one spring he had struggled to arrive 
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at a decision concerning outdoor work. 
Then he went away for a summer's 
vacation. 

Seeking some way of keeping busy, 
he spent his time landscaping the 
grounds of his parents cottage on the 
lake shore. Everett now managed to 
spend a week with a local landscape 
man. This experience convinced him 
that he had found an occupation that 
would make him happy and provide a 
living. At present, he is taking a course 
in landscape architecture in college. 

Many young people are likely to ig- 
nore simple jobs in favor of work re- 
quiring the greatest training. Such boys 
and girls sometimes may have the idea 
that only white collar jobs are re- 
spectable. 

There is no place in a democracy for 
labelling any occupation “interior” or 
“superior.” All honest human labor has 
its own dignity, no matter what it is. 

Too many people still have the illu- 


- sion that a college education will, of it- 


self, lead to economic security. Con- 
sider the case of Dorothy R. Dorothy’s 
parents wanted her to attend college 
because that seemed the correct thing 
for her to do, though neither she nor 
her parents were interested in any of 
her courses, or in additional education, 
for that matter. But Dorothy did have 
a tremendous liking and talent for hair- 
dressing and had spent several summers 
in a first-class beauty salon. And this 
was the’work she wanted to do. 

After the first marks arrived, the en- 
tire family met in executive session to 
reconsider the matter carefully. That 
was how Dorothy came to drop out of 
college while still a freshman. Five 
years later she owned the latest type of 
beauty salon which her former sorority 
members were only too glad to 
patronize, because of Dorothy’s talent. 

Most of us during our school years 
come across some occupations that 
attract us, and many more that repel. 
Whenever we suspect possible disap- 
—— on the part of others, we may 

esitate to admit our vocational prefer- 
ences and aversions. We may even be 
afraid to admit an ambition to our- 
selves, because we feel sure we never 
will be able to fulfill it, This fear and 
conflict makes some of us look for a way 
to escape a decision. Hence we say, 
sincerely but inaccuratelv. “I haven't 
any idea of what I want to be.” 

Specialists trained in s.ud) ing the re- 
lationship between personality traits 
and vocational preferences are often 
able to bring these hidden wishes and 
ambitions to light. But more of this 
some other time. 












HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH SNOW 


VERY time you read _ an article 
about photographing snow, the 
first piece of advice is “Use a 
yellow filter.” This idea is so deeply 
embedded in the minds of many pho- 
tographers that they would probably 
disagree vigorously with the ideas I am 
about to express. However, what I say 
is based on experience, and .I have 
plenty of pictures on file to prove my 
point. (See illustrations. ) 

Fhe point is, simply, that you do not 
need any kind of filter to bring out 
snow-shadows. Unless you wish to in- 
clude a bit of blue sky, and therefore 
need a filter for sky correction, you 
can photograph snow beautifully, if the 
light is right, without any filter at all. 
Even when the light is wrong, a filter 
won't save the day. 

Probably the reason why this filter- 
for-snow idea got started is because 
painters, in painting snow, use blue in 





Your Camera Can 
Earn You Cash! 


Student photographers are 
again reminded that many valu- 
able cash and merchandise prizes 
are offered in the several photo- 
graphic divisions of this year’s 
Scholastic Awards. See the Octo- 
ber 14 issue, page 42, for com- 
plete instructions and rules or 
write Scholastic, 430 Kinnard 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio, for free 
Awards booklet. 











By Mabel Scacheri 


the shadows. They also use mauve, 
gray, yellow, rose, and any other tint 
which appeals to them. 

In fact. when you look at snow shad- 
ows, they do seem a bit blue. But they 
are a lot more gray than they are blue! 
And in Rays we you can always 
count on black, white and gay to pho- 
tograph as black, white and gray, with 
or without filters. 

How is it, then, that many people 
will show you burned out prints of 
snow without filter, and good texture 
and modeling in other snow shots with 
a filter? Because, in the burned out 
shots, they over-exposed. Then they put 
on a filter, pulled the exposure down 
three or four times—which was more 
than the filter called for—and thus they 
got somewhere near corréct exposure. 
Of course, the shadows showed up bet- 
ter, because the exposure was better. 

So why not encourage the use of 
filters for snow photography, just on the 
chance that it will improve exposure? 
Well, use filters, by all means, if they 
make you happier, or if that is the only 
way you can pull that exposure down 
where it belongs. 

But thé trouble with filters for snow 
pictures is that usually the shots involve 
action. Snow fights, sleds scooting down 
hill, children romping in the snow. You 
need as small aperture, for depth of 
field, and as fast shutter speed, to. stop 
action, as you can possibly have. Filters 





PHOTOS ABOVE: The author intro- 
duces snow from the files in evidence. 


rob you of both small aperture and fast 
speed, because you have to double your 
time, or double your aperture. 

Almost any snow scene, even a land- 
scape, may involve more action than 
you think. Sup you have long tree 
shadows over the snow. At any moment 
the wind may wave the tree vigorously, 


causing those shadows to run all around. 
You need rather fast shutter speed to 
stop them. 


And boys sliding down hill! They 
call for 1/200 to 1/500, depending on 
how fast they go and how near you are 
to them. Don’t get too far away, either, 
if you want an effective: shot. 

The best thing to do is go out some 
bright morning after a good snow, with 
a filter in your pocket. Make three or 
four ex es without filter, one at 
whatever you think is right, another at 
half that aperture, another at a fourth 
that aperture. Then put the filter on, 
and repeat the performance. You will 
find that you lose the shadows only 
when you over-expose. 

Certainly on a cloudy day a filter is 
just funny. You can’t get good ‘snow 
pictures in sour weather, when the light 
is flat, no matter what you do. You must 
have sun, striking the snow surface at 
an oblique angle te bring out the tex- 
ture. This may be at any time of day, 
for snow ds at all fo in piles, on 
hillsides, in‘ roughened ruts in the road. 
In flat country, mid morning and mid 
afterncon may be the best. But leave 
that filter in your pocket! 











YOUR ACHIEVEMENTS 





HI-Y CLUBS . 


Prepared by George B. Corwin, National Hi-Y 
Secretary, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Hi-Y Has the Floor 


Visitors in the gallery of the New 
York State Senate and Assembly in Al- 
bany saw a strange sight December 
13-15. Hi-Y boys were holding sessions 
in both houses while the regular Legis- 
lature. rested up over the weekend. 
Senator E. Corning was made Chairman 
of the Planning Committee of the Hi-Y 
Assembly. He obtained permission for 
use of the buildings and equipment. 
Copies of bills were mimeographed in 


the Albany Y building by the boys. The 
bills looked like genuine Legislative 
measures. The Associated Press received 
continuous dispatches, and _ several 
prominent newspapers had correspon- 
dents on hand. . 

The visitors soon realized they were 
witnessing no mere child’s play. The 
Governor himself, Hon. Herbert Leh- 
man, opened the Assembly. Delegates 
in Committee Rooms worked on the 
bills. Some of these bills carry over to 
the official legislature in nearly the exact 
form in which they pass the Hi-Y* As- 
sembly. Among such bills are those pro- 
viding for pre-marital physical exam- 
inations, licensing of bicycles and pro- 
hibition of public use of fireworks. 
Among others discussed were: experi- 
mentation with dwarf fruit trees, teach- 
ing motor vehicle operation in high 
schools, military training in high 
schools. Think of all your pet peeves 
that might actually have a chance of 
consideration by a State, Assembly! 

The 400 Hi-Y clubs of New York 


ABOVE: Hi-Y delegates are shown es- 
corting New York’s Governor Lehman to 
Assembly Chamber for opening speech. 
BELOW: delegates weighing “bills.” 


State are old hands at this business of 
law-making through official channels. 
They have done it five years in suc- 
cession, so that a new basis of repre- 
sentation will have to be set up to 
eliminate the crowding of representa- 
tives and alternates in Albany. The boys 
pay their way, staying in Albany hotels 
and tourist houses. 

In the formal functioning at the State 
Capitol they get excellent coaching by 
the heads of the Administrative De- 
partments of the State and their depu- 
ties. Some of these men work in the 
boys’ committees as advisers year after 
year. 145 bills rolled out of Commit- 
tees to the floors of both Houses for sec- 
ond and third reading and final debate. 
44 finally passed. 373 delegates and al- 
ternates selected from the individual 
Hi-Y clubs, 140 observers, and 83 adult 
advisers, had crammed something close 
to a whole course in government into a 
single weekend. And the best part of it 
was that it wasn’t a mere book en- 
counter with democracy. It was reall! 
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Girl Reserves 
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Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Reserve Secre- 
tary, National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


A Postscript 


Della Warrick, secretary of the Girl 
Reserve Inter-Club Council of Min- 


. neapolis has sent a check for $212, the 


amount raised by the Thanksgiving 
Benefit Dance for refugees described in 
the December 16th Scholastic, p. 35. 


Let’s Find Out 


There was a strike in a Chicago de- 
partment store across the street from 
the Y. W. C. A. The Girl Reserve Club 
meeting that day turned into a discus- 
sion of the whys and wherefores of 
unions. There were questions such as: 
What is a union? Why do we hear more 
about bad unions than good unions? 
How do our fathers know whether a 
union is a good union? 

Such questions could not be answered 
from hearsay, so members decided to 
find out for themselves. Visits were 
made to union headquarters near by, 
and the girls talked with the men tHere. 
Older girls who were industrial workers 
and belonged to unions came to a club 
meeting and-talked over the advantages 
and disadvantages of unions. The club 
members discovered that unions do a 
great deal more than go on strike. 

Next the club visited some of the fac- 
tories where these girls work. The trip 
aroused great interest in working con- 
ditions for women, pay envelopes, and 
the monotony of some factory jobs. 


Dads Are Important Too 


So think the Girl Reserves of the De- 
troit Y.W.C.A. That's why they in- 
cluded their dads in their Home Rela- 
tions Institute last year. 

This is how the program finally 
worked out with the help of a high 
school dean, Girl Reserve mothers, rep- 
resentatives from the P.T.A., and 
faculty and students from Merrill Palm- 
er School, and Wayne University. In 
the afternoon mothers discussed the 
question “How and when do our adoles- 
cent daughters need us?” 

Dinner and dads were next on the 
program. A playlet from “A Girl’s 
World” (Womans Press) introduced the 
panel, of three mothers, three dads and 
three daughters who discussed “Home 
Sweet Home—and How to Keep It 
That Way.” The audience soon took the 
question away from the panel in the 
rush to express their views. 
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Following the Films 


HUDSON’S BAY (20th Century-Fox. Di- 
rected by Irving Pichel. Associate 
Producer, Kenneth Macgowan. ) 

Back in the days of King Charles II, 
much of Canada was in the hands of 
the French, and much was unknown 
country, inhabited by Indians who had 
not yet learned to distrust the white 
men and were willing to exchange a 
fortune in beaver and mink for kettles 
and knives. 

Pierre Radisson—vagabond explorer— 
had wandered into the great white 
stretch that curves around Hudson’s 
Bay. He had fallen in love with the 
land and the Indians. 

Radisson (Paul Muni) and his giant 
friend Gooseberry (Laird Cregar) were 
frequently in trouble. Their sins con- 
sisted chiefly in petting there first—in 
finding a source of wealth any governor 
would like to have for himself. In 
prison, the two explorers met an Eng- 
lish Lord named Edward Crewe (John 
Sutton), who had run afoul of the 
French in Canada and did not dare to 
return to England because he was out 
of favor with Charles II. 

The three prisoners escape and set 
out for Hudson’s Bay to collect the furs 
and the information which will warm 
King Charles’s heart toward the young 
Lord. They partially succeed, but are 
sent back to Canada to prove their 
mettle. They agree to take with them 





Paul Muni in scene from Hudson’s Bay. 


the brother of Lord Crewe’s bride-to-be. 

This brother crazes the Indians by 
feeding them brandy, and starts an In- 
dian war. To save the white man’s repu- 
tation Pierre Radisson shoots the weak- 
ling. 

When the three adventurers come 
home the King accuses them of murder. 
But Radisson thinks of a trick to save 
all three. 

Muni’s performance is, as usual, 
extraordinary. But we felt that it was 
slightly forced and studied, and we 
liked the easier, broader acting of Laird 
Cregar. The setting was magnificent 
enough to bear the burden of Radis- 
son’s poetic monologues about it—ex- 
cellent shots of mountains, waterfalls, 
broad rivers, and frozen coasts. 








<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


LUCKY SMARTIES 


The Quiz Kids have gone “Hollywood.” 
They’re mhaking a short for Paramount, 
and in a few weeks you'll be seeing them 
at your local movie. The five lucky 
smarties are Joan Bishop, Cynthia Cline, 
Van Dyke Tiers, Richard Williams, and 
(you guessed it) Gerard Darrow. You see 
them on our cover this week all dressed 
up in cap and gown with Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe, Bon, to the Dionne “quins” 
and commentator for the Quiz Kids, Said 
Dr. Dafoe, “I have five “quiz kids’ of my 
own back in Canada. But they ask the 
questions and I try to answer them!” 

As if a movie weren't thrill enough, the 
Kids went sightseeing in New York before 
their Wednesday night broadcast. (8:00, 
NBC-Blue) and later left for Washington 
to be received at the White House. Eight- 
year-old Gerard confided that he was anx- 
ious to see the President “to talk about the 
defense program.” 








ANIMATED CARTOONS 


If you want a laugh, don’t miss “Blondie” 
on CBS every Monday night at 7:30. 
Blondie, otherwise Mrs. Dagwood Bum- 


stead, is played by Penny Singleton of the 
movies. Arthur Lake is her adoring Dag- 
wood and just as funny as the comic stri 
make him. Baby Dumpling tries hard to 

a good boy, but thanks to Cousin Tommy 
(The Terror), often ends up in the dog 
house. Tommy thought he was pretty 
smart when he collected fifty cents in ad- 
vance for shoveling snow off the neigh- 
bors’ sidewalks. But he changed his mind 
when Uncle Dagwood heard that he was 
expected to do the work! It’s dizzy drama 
but good after-dinner relaxation. 


BALL BUMPS BMI 

Usual procedure of the networks in air- 
waving the President’s Birthday Ball, Jan- 
uary 30, calls for playing F.D.R.’s favorite 
tunes. The list his secretary sent the ball’s 
swing king (Benny Goodman) this p 
however, is giving the networks a s ight 
case of blues. All ASCAP (American 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publish- 
ers) tunes, you know, are barred from net- 
work-controlled. air. But the President’s 
Preferences include four ASCAP tunes. 

Broadcast Music Inc. —set up by the 
networks to compete with ASCAP— got 
bum when the President's list was pub- 


lished. It included “Anchors Aweigh,” © 


“Home on the Range,” and “Happy Days 
are Here Again.” But nary a BMI number. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 
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Readers’ Forum | 
Calling All Iowans 
Dear a ine ; 

I enjoy reading Scholastic. 
sheom Mal forward to the day when 
the new copy will arrive. 

I am very much impressed by the 
idea of an Annual Scholastic Awards. 
It offers a field of activity for almost 
every student interest. 

Why don’t more Iowa students enter 
the Awards? Is it because they have 
less talent than students in other states? 
No, indeed. Is it because they aren't 
interested in winning awards and ad- 
vancing or ne WEE their hobbies or 
interests? No, hardly that. Then where 
is the pep of Iowa students? Let’s bring 
it out of storage this year and prove to 
other states that the students of Iowa 
also have some oustanding creative 
abilities. Let’s make Iowa one of the 
foremost talent-producing states in the 
country. Students of Iowa, enter the 
Awards this year and do your best! 

This is the first year I have sub- 
scribed to Scholastic. !'m pip im- 

ressed by the o rng it offers to 

high ‘ike Pe ents through the 

Awards, and I wish success to every 
Iowa student who enters this contest. 
: Gloria Gass 

Postville, Iowa 

Look up the October 14, 1940 Scho- 
lastic for complete information on clas- 
sifications, prizes, and rules for entering 
the Scholastic Awards this spring. Or 
write Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio, for free Awards book- 
let — Ed. . 

Laurels From Syracuse 
Dear Forum: 

In reading Scholastic, I find it hard 
to make up my mind as to what de- 
partment interests me most, for I enjoy 
them all—including the Readers’ 
Forum. In each issue, I look at the 
Readers’ Forum, hoping that I will find 
a letter from a Syracuse Central High 
boy or girl, but so far I've never found 
one. 

This makes me feel that we have 
been neglecting you — that we haven't 
expressed our appreciation of your 
magazine. Please don’t have such an 
idea, for I know that every boy and girl 
does like Scholastic and always looks 
forward to seeing it. We're especially 
fond 6f the short stories, laughs, and 
quizzes, and we find the current event 
section most helpful of all. In fact, we 
all love the magazine. 

In closing, I'd like to say that I hope 
more Central High boys and girls will 
show their school-spirit by writing to 
the Readers’ Forum. 

Lena Mazzi 
Central High School 
Syracuse, New York 
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I AM PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that the activity of the Ford Good 
Drivers League will be broadened in 1941. This year, girls 
as well as boys will be admitted to membership. The enthusi- 















r astic support given the League in its first year by educational, 

# safety, and civic organizations is gratefully acknowledged. I 

s. believe that the work of the League in 1941 will be equally 

st interesting to these groups. 

sor To all boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 inclusive, 

ve I extend a cordial invitation to join the Ford Good Drivers 

s? League and participate in its activities. 
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sa THE 1941 GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE PROGRAM 
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98 University Scholarships for Skillful Driving 

4 In its second year:the Ford Good Drivers League Those who join the League will receive, without 

ar 

de- offers girls, as well as boys, an opportunity to charge, a membership card, a membership button, 

aw become more skillful drivers. Boys will com- an illustrated book, “How To Become A Skilled 

be pete against boys in one division; girls against Driver,” and full details of the nation-wide driving 

igh girls in another division. Ninety-eight scholar- contest. 98 scholarships (49 for boys and 49 for 
ships (49 in each division) will be awarded to _ girls) will be awarded to the 98 State Winners com- 

lave 

en’t winners in Good Driving Contests. peting in the National Finals in Detroit in August. 

our 

an "aoe , re 

gi Membership in the Ford Good Drivers League is Every boy or girl who enters the safe driving con- 

90: s * . . . ? 

ially open to any boy,or girl who lives in the United test has an opportunity to become the driving 

d i ' 

ae States, who is between 14 and 18 years of age champion of his or her city, state, or even the 

we inclusive, and who is legally authorized to drive an entire country. 

ope automobile. An enrollment card may be secured 

will ; 

g to from any Ford or Lincoln and Mercury dealer, or Be among the first to enroll from your community. 
by writing to the Ford Good Drivers League. 

dino FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 
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with a big bite into an apple he had 


BOY dates GIRL 


itle Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off. 


17. The Stag Line 


ASY (E. Z.) Pickens uncoiled 
E himself from the chair by the 
fireplace, ambled to the vic, 
and, for the tenth time, started the 
record over again. 
What-cha-know-Joe — I-doan-know- 
nuth-in 
What-cha-know-Joe — tell-me-some- 


He whistled a few bars along with 
the record, then picked up a rusty 
ice pick and a pencil, and started 
drumming on the table. Blimp Bon- 
imo, sprawled on the Stag Club’s 
one-and-only respectable piece of 
_ furniture, a red leather sofa, poured 
the last half of a bag of salted pea- 
nuts into his mouth and eagerly 
turned the page of the detective 
story magazine he was reading. Stan 
Wright looked up from his treas- 
urers book, and glared at the two 
of them. 

“Crunch-crunch — and bump- 
bump,” he imitated their respective 
efforts. “How can I balance a budget 
with all this going on? And say, look 
what time it is! Almost eight. Where 
is everybody?” 


Easy shook his head and pointed 


to the vic as it piped the vocal, “. .. 
ain't con-niv-vin . . . I ain't jiv-in... 
I-doan-know!” 

“Well, if they don’t hurry up, Ill 
have to leave,” Stan went on. “I've 
gota...” 

As if in answer to his ultimatum, 
the outside door swung open and in 





By Gay Head 


came Mac Worth, Bud Ferris, and 
Pete Wimbish. 

“It’s about time,” Stan said. 
“Where are the others? Where's the 
president of this outfit?” 

“Shoo has to work tonight — at the 
parking lot,” Bud replied. “I just saw 
him. Seems he was mixed up on the 
night we'd set for the meeting. 
Thought it was tomorrow. Shoo said 
to go ahead, there wasn’t any busi- 
ness, anyhow .. .” 

“Oh, no?” Stan thumped the treas- 
urers book. “Well, what about the 
deficit from our New Year's dance — 
$8.57, to be exact?” 

“Don't look at me!” Bud slapped 
his pockets. “I've been flat as a 
flounder — since Christmas!” 

“Bring back — oh, bring back — oh, 
bring back my Bonnie to me—to me,” 
yodeled Pete. “I hear Bonnie gave 
you the air, Bud, just two days after 
Christmas. That's gratitude! Or did 
she return that Boogie-Woogie al- 
bum and all the other stuff you gave 
her?” 

“Humph! Have you ever heard of 


. one who returned anything?” 


“Women are worrisome,” Blim 
sighed, “but gosh — how I love ’em!” 


He punctuated this pronouncement 





Today’s Specials 
The Flat-Broke Blues 


Dutch: Dates and other Home 
Remedies. 
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yer from his et. “Did you 
ellows see that little dazzle-dish I 
had at the Bell Hop?” 


Mac groaned. “Don't start on her 
now, Blimp. Deficits before dazzle- 
dishes tonight. . . . Well, what's to be 
done? Shall we hock Easy’s coat or 
sell it to Ripley’s Odditorium?” 

“What are you.talking about? This 
is a good coat.” Easy fondled the 
lapel of his red and black plaid cor- 
duroy coat. “Evem Helene . . .” 

“Yeah, tell us about Helene,” Pete 
put in. “I hear you're going steady. 

. . Say, fellows, that’s an idea. 
Maybe we could all save some 
money and pay the deficit. If you're 
going steady, you don't have to buy 
em: . 

“The heck you don't!” Easy ex- 
claimed. “If you're going steady, they 
even tell you what to buy!” 

“Women are worrisome . . .” Blimp 
began. 

“Me? I'm for Dutch dates, from 
now on,” Bud vowed solemnly. 


“So'm I, but where do they grow?” 
Blimp tossed the apple core in the 
general direction of the fireplace. 

“Well, any girl who has a brother 
ought to appreciate the high cost of 
dating,” Bud said. “I know Jinks 
does. . . . Of course, I'm not trying 
to boost my sister's stock . . .” 

“You don’t have to,” Pete said. 
“T'm here to tell you — Jinks is swell. 
Whenever I have a date with her 
and ask what she'd like to do that 
night, she always says — in a nice way, 
‘Well, what do we want to spend?’ 
And, sometimes, if I’m sort of low, 
she says, ‘How about my paying my 


own way tonight, and let's go to the — 


skating rink?’ Or something. 
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“Gosh, I wonder if she knows me!” 
Blimp rose on one elbow. “Bud, couldn’t 
you talk her into giving me a couple 
of dates a week?” 

“Hey, no wolfing my girl!” Pete ob- 
jected. “I saw her first!” 


“You know, I think you've got some- 
thing there,” Mac said to Pete. “I 
mean, about discussing financial matters 
freely. The trouble with most of us is 
that we don’t like to tell what we want 
to spend. It’s silly, but we let money — 
or the lack of it — make dummies out of 
us. 

“Say, brother, if your pocket was as 
empty as mine, you wouldn’t want to 
turn it inside out, either!” Easy declared. 
“But I'd sure like to know what system 
you've been using, Mac. You don’t 
have any financial worries. Anybody 
who can take his girl to the Silver 
Bowl for dinner and to two dances 
during the holidays — one with flowers 
— isn't exactly broke!” 

“Oh, but you've just heard about the 
times we stepped out. Most of my dates 
cost practically nothing. You see, Marge 
is — different! I mean it. She has a way 
of thinking up things to do — at home. 
This may sound dumb, but we had a 
lot of fun making toys and stuff for the 
Community Christmas tree. Then I 
helped paint practically all the furniture 
for the game room Marge has fixed up 
in her basement. And now she’s after 
me to help build a puppet stage! She’s 
taken to marionettes lately.” 


Easy nodded. “You know, if more 
girls were interested in doing something 
constructive, life would be much ‘sim- 
pler!” . 

“Well, I knew a girl in Twelve Oaks 
who kept a stack of scrapbooks on stuff 
like — soap carving, wood carving, lin- 
oleum blocks . . .” 

“Oh, not that constructive!” Easy ob- 
jected. “I don’t want to work at having 
dates.” 

“Well, I also knew a boy whose hob- 
by was photography. He used his girl 
for a model and they copped several 
prizes in photographic contests.” 

“That’s more like it. I wonder how 
Helene . . .” 

“Look, fellows, this is all very well,” 
Stan interrupted, “but there’s still the 
deficit and I’ve got . . .” 

“Yeah, we know,” Pete grinned. “If 
youre late, Betty’ll fling a whing-ding! 
As Blimp says, women are worrisome 
bat’; ¢2 

“Say, fellows, did you see that slice 
ot ‘oomph’ I had at the Bell Hop?” 
Blimp sat up — with effort. 

“Will somebody please crown him — 
with this?” Stan Londad Bud the treas- 
urer’s book, and Blimp sank back on 
the sofa. “And now fellows, the DEFI- 
CIT, please!” 





Next Week: IN DUTCH AND OUT 


A daily supply of Vitamin 
B, helps convert food into 
energy and stimulates the 
appetite. It is essential to 
normal growth. You get 1/3 
to nearly 1/2 the average 
daily requirement of Vitamin B, 
in a delicious one-dish breakfast of 
two National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat and a cupful of milk. 

And with it, in this crisp, refresh- 
ing morning meal, are seven other 
vital food. essentials. (See chart 
below.) In Nature’s own way, 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
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brings you the clean, nut- 

like flavor and well round: 

ed nourishment of whole 

wheat. Grain from Amer- 

ica’s great wheat fields is 

softened in billowing 
steam, pressed into strands and 
baked crisp and tender. 

To get Vitamin B, as Nature 
provides it, it is well to ask for it 
by the full name, National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat, in the familiar 
National Biscuit package. 

Baked by “N ABisco’ 

NATIONAL BiscuIT COMPANY 
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38 Scholastic 
My Friend Flicka 


(Continued from page 30) 


away, and Kennie stood outside of the 
stable, listening to the wild hoofs beat- 
ing, the screams, the crashes. His Flicka 
inside there! He was drenched with 
perspiration. 

“We'll leave her to think it over,” 
said Rob, when dinnertime came. 
“Afterward, we'll go up and feed and 
water her.” 

But when they went up afterward, 
there was no Flicka in the barn. One of 
the windows, higher than the mangers, 
was broken. 

The window opened into a pasture 
an eighth of a mile square, fenced in 
barbed wire six feet high. Near the 
stable stood a wagon load of hay. When 
they went around the back of the stable 
to see where Flicka had hidden her- 
self, they found her between the stable 
and the hay wagon, eating. 

At their approach she leaped away, 
then headed east across the pasture. 

“If she’s like her mother,” said Rob, 
“she'll go right through the wire.” 

“Ay bet she'll go over,” said Gus. 
“She yumps like a deer.” 

“No horse can jump that,” said Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Kennie said. nothing because he 
could not speak. It was, perhaps, the 
most terrible moment of his life. He 
watched Flicka racing toward the east- 
ern wire. 

A few yards from it, she swerved, 
turned and raced diagonally south. 

“It turned her! It turned her!” cried 
Kennie, almost sobbing. It was the first 
sign of hope for Flicka. “Oh, Dad! She 
has got sense. She has! She has!” 

Flicka turned again as she met the 
southern boundary of the pasture; again 
at the northern; she avoided the barn. 
Without abating anything of her whirl- 
wind speed, following a precise, ac- 
curate calculation and turning each 
time on a dime, she investigated every 
possibility. Then, seeing that there was 
no hope, she raced south toward the 
range, where she had_ spent her life, 


gathered herself, and shot into the air.’ 


Each of the three men watching had 
the impulse to cover his eyes, and Ken- 
nie gave a sort of howl of despair. 

Twenty yards of fence came down 
with her as she hurled herself Nip 
Caught on the upper strands, she 
turned a complete somersault, landing 
on her back, her four legs dragging the 
wires down on top of her, and tangling 
herself in them beyond hope of escape. 
At lest she was unconscious, streams of 
blowd running on her golden coat, and 
pools of crimson hans Sigg spread- 
ing on the grass beneath her. 

ith the wire cutter which Gus al- 


ways carried in the of his 
decals he cut all Hs spi and 
they drew her into the pasture, i 
the fence, placed hay, a box of oats and 
a tub of water near her, and called it 
a day. 

“I don't think she'll pull out of it,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Next morning Kennie was up at five, 
doing his lessons. At six he went out 
to Flicka. 

She had not moved. Food and water 
were untouched. She was no longer 
bleeding, but the wounds were swollen 
and caked over: 

Kennie got a bucket of fresh water 
and poured it over her mouth. Then he 
leaped away, for Flicka came to life, 
scrambled up, got her balance, and 
stood swaying. 

Kennie went a few feet away and sat 
down to watch her. When he went in 
to breakfast, she had drunk deeply of 
the water and was mouthing the oats. 


"Fiess began then, a sort of recovery. 
She ate, drank, limped about the pas- 
ture; stood for hours with hanging head 
and weakly splayed out legs, under the 
clump of cottonwood trees. The swollen 
wounds scabbed and began to heal. 

Kennie lived in the pasture too. He 
followed her around, he talked to her. 
He too lay snoozing or sat under the 
cottonwoods; and often, coaxing her 
with hand outstretched, he walked very 
quietly toward her. But she would not 
let him come near her. 

Often she stood with her head at the 
south fence, looking off to the moun- 
tain. It made the tears come to Kennie’s 
eyes to see the way she longed to get 
away. 

Still Rob said she wouldn't pull out 
of it. There was no use putting a halter 
on her. She had no strength. 

_ One morning, as Ken came out of 
the house, Gus met him and said, “De 
Filly’s down.” 

Kennie ran to the pasture, Howard 
close behind him. The right hind leg 
which had been badly swollen at the 
knee joint had opened in_a festering 
wound, and Flicka lay flat and motion- 
less, with staring eyes. 

Howard aon watching while Kennie 
sat down on the ground and_ took 
Flicka’s head on his lap. Though she 
was conscious and moved a little, she 
did not struggle nor seem frightened. 
Tears rolled down Kennie’s as 
he talked to her and petted her. After 
a few moments, Howard walked away. 

“Mother, what do you do for an in- 
fection when it’s a horse?” asked Ken- 
nie. 

“Just what you'd do if it was a per- 
son. Wet dressings. I'll help you, Ken. 
We mustn’t let those wounds close or 
scab over until they're clean. I'll make 








a tice for that hind and help 
gue Ral Now that she'll let us 
get to her, we can help her a lot.” 


“The thing to do is see that she eats,” 


‘said Rob. “Keep up her strength.” 


But he himself would not go near 
her. “She won't pull out of it,” he said. 
“I don’t want to see her or think about 
her.” ‘ 

Kennie and his mother nursed the 
filly. The big poultice was bandaged on 


.the hind leg. It drew out much poi- 


soned matter and Flicka felt better and 
was able to stand again. 

She watched for Kennie now, and 
followed him like a dog, hopping on 
three legs, holding up the right hind 
leg with its huge knob of a bandage in 
comical fashion. 

“Dad, Flicka’s my friend now; she 
likes me,” said Ken. 

His father looked at him. “I'm glad 
of that, son. It’s a fine thing to have a 
horse for a friend.” 

Kennie found a nicer place for her. 
In the lower pasture the brook ran over 
cool stones. There was a bank, 
the size of a corral, almost on a level 
with the water. 

Kennie carried her oats morning and 
evening. She would watch for him to 
come, eyes and ears pointed to the hill. 
And one evening-Ken, still some dis- 
tarice off, came to a stop and a wide 
spread over his face. He had heard 

er nicker. She had caught sight of him 
coming and was calling to him! 

He placed the box of oats under her 
nose and she ate while he stood beside 
her, his handesmoothing the satin-soft 
skin under her mane. It had a nap as 
deep as plush. He played with her long, 
cream-colored tresses; arranged her 
forelock neatly between her eyes. She 
was a bit dish-faced, like an Arab, with 
eyes set far apart. He lightly groomed 
and brushed her while she stood turn- 
ing her head to him whichever way he 
went. 

He spoiled her. Soon she would not 
step to the stream to drink but he must 
hold a bucket for her. And she would 
drink, then lift her dripping muzzle, 
rest it on the shoulder of his blue cham- 
bray shirt, her golden eyes drearning 
off into the distance; then daintily dip 
her mouth and drink again. 

When she turned her head to the 
south, and pricked her ears, and stood 
listening, Ken knew she heard the other 
colts galloping on the upland. 

“Youll go back there someday, 
Flicka,” he whispered. “You'll be three 
and I'll be eleven. You'll be so stron 
you won't know I’m on your back, an 
we'll fly like the wind. We'll stand on 
the very where we can look over 


the whole world, and smell the snow 
from the Neversummer Range. Maybe 
we'll see antelope —” 
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This was the happiest month of Ken- 
nie’s life. 

One day all the wounds were swollen 
again. Presently the opened, one by 
one; and Kennie and his mother made 
more poultices. 

Still the little filly climbed the hill in 
the early morning and ran about on 
three legs. Then she began to go down 
in flesh and almost omen wasted 
away to nothing. Every rib showed; the 
glossy hide was dull and brittle, and 
was pulled over the skeleton as if she 
was « dead horse. 

Gus said, “It’s de fever. It burns up 
her flesh. If you could stop de fever 
she might get vell.” 

McLaughlin was standing in his win- 
dow one morning and saw the little 
skeleton hopping about three-legged in 
the sunshine, and he said, “That’s the 
end. I won't have a thing like that on 
my place.” 

Kennie had to understand that 
Flicka had not been getting well all 
this time; she had been slowly dying. 

“She still eats her oats,” he said me- 
chanically. 

They were all sorry for Ken. Nell 
McLaughlin stopped disinfecting and 
dressing the wounds. “It’s no use, 
Ken,” she said gently, “you know 
Flicka’s going to die, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

Ken stop eating. Howard said, 
“Ken doesn't eat anything any more. 
Don’t he have to eat his dinner, 
Mother?” 

But Nell answered, “Leave him 
alone.” 

Because the shooting of wounded 
animals is all in the day’s work on the 
western plains, and sickening to every- 
one, Rob’s voice, when he gave the 
order to have Flicka shot, was as flat as 
if he had been telling Gus to kill a 
chicken for dinner. 

“Here’s the Marlin, Gus. Pick out a 
time when Ken’s not around and put 
the filly out of her misery.” 

Gus took the rifle. “Ja, Boss —” 

After supper Ken carried Flicka her 
oats, but he had to coax her and she 
would only eat a little. She stood with 
her head hanging, but when -he 
stroked it and talked to her, she pressed 
her face into his chest and was content. 
He could feel the burning heat of her 
bedy. It didn’t seem possible that any- 
thing so thin could be alive. 

Presently Kennie saw Gus come into 
the pasture carrying the Marlin. When 
he saw Ken, he changed his direction 
and sauntered along as if he was out to 
shoot some cottontails. 

Ken ran to him. “When are you going 
to do it, Gus?” 

“Ay was goin’ down soon now, before 
it got dark —” ; 





‘Concluded on next. page ) 
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What I learned about High School } 
—at College! 


1. The day ! arrived here in col- 
lege, I discovered something I wish 
I'd known in high school; that 
practically every college student 
depends upon his typewriter to help 
him turn out faster work, neater 
work—to get better grades. ““Too 
bad you didn’t use a portable in 
high school,” said a Senior. “Fol- 
low me, Freshman!” 





2. He took me to the College Supply Store. 
*‘Here’s what you want,” he said. “A Royal 
Portable—absolutely tops! You'll use it 
for lecture notes, essays, laboratory note- 
books—every day of your college course.” 
Just then the clerk came along .. . 





3. He showed me Royal’s MAGIC* 
Margin, Touch Control*—and the stand- 
ard keyboard that’s just like that of regu- 
lar office machines. I said, “But I can’t 
even type!” And the clerk explained, 
“With the Royal Self-Teacher that comes 
with the machine, you'll easily learn to 
type faster than you can write by hand!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 





*Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















4.1 asked the price. “Only $4 down and 
$4 a month for this Arrow model,” he said. 
“We have other Royals as low as $3 a 
month.” Well, that Arrow model was the 
best investment I ever made. I realize now 
that I should have used a Royal Portable 
all through high school—for better marks, 
for faster homework. If you’re smart, you'll 
get yourself one now. It’ll last for years! 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept.$-127, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in-my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


POOR me meee eee eee nessun eeeeeeees 
see eeeee 


ee ee ey 





Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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“Gus, don’t do it tonight. Wait till 
morning. Just one more night, Gus.” 

“Vell, in de morning den, but it got 
to be done, Ken. Yer fader gives de 
order.” . 

“I know. I won't say anything more.” 

An hour after the family had gone to 
bed, Ken got up and put on his clothes. 
It was a warm moonlit night. He ran 
down to the brook, calling softly. 
“Flicka! Flicka!” ; 

But Flicka did not answer with a 
little nicker; and she was not in the 
nursery, nor ho ping about the pas- 
ture: Ken hunted for an hour. 

At last he found her down the creek, 
lying in the water. Her head had been 
on the bank, but as she lay there, the 
current of the stream had sucked and 
pulled at her, and she had had no 
strength to resist; and little by little her 
head had slipped down until when Ken 
got there only the muzzle was resting 
on the bank, and the body and legs 
were swinging in the stream. 

Kennie slid into the water, sitting on 
the bank, and he hauled at her head. 
But she was heavy and the current 
dragged like a weight; and he began to 
sob because he had no strength to draw 
her out. 

Then he found a leverage for his 
heels against some rocks in the bed of 
the stream, and he braced himself 
against these,- and pulled with all his 
might; and her head came up onto his 
knees, and he held it cradled in his 
arms. 

The long night passed. The water 
rippled over Kennie’s legs, and over 
Flicka’s body. And gradually the heat 
and fever went out of her. And the cool 
running water washed and washed her 
wounds. 

When Gus went down in the morn- 





ing with the ‘rifle, they hadn’t moved. 
There they were, Kennie sitting in 
water over his thighs and hips, with 
Flicka’s head in his arms. 

Gus seized Flicka- by the head, and 
hauled her out on the grassy bank, and 
then, seeing that Kennie couldn’t move, 
cold and stiff and half-paralyzed as he 
was, liftedehim in his arms and carried 
him to the house. 

Rob McLaughlin drove to Laramie 
to get the doctor, for Ken was in vio- 
lent chills that would not stop. His 
mother had him in bed — in hot 
blankets when they got back. 

He looked at his father imploringly 
as the doctor :shook down the thermom- 
eter. 

“She might get well now, Dad. The 
fever’s left her. It went out of her when 
the moon went down.” 

“All_right, son. Don’t worry. Gus’ll 
feed her, morning and night, as long 
as she’s —” 

“As long as I can’t do it,” finished 
Kennie happily. . 

The doctor put the thermometer in 
his mouth and told him to keep it shut. 


K emis was sick a long time. He 
nearly died. But Flicka picked up. 
Every day Gus passed the word to 
Nell, who carried it to Ken. “She's 
cleaning up her oats.” “She. bears a 
little weight on the bad leg.” 

Tim declared it was a real miracle. 
They argued about it, eating their sup- 
er. 
' “Na,” said Gus. “It was de cold 
water, washin’ de fever outa her. And 
more dan dot — it was Ken — you tink 
it don’t count? All night dot boy sits 
dere, and says, ‘Hold on, Flicka, Ay’m 
here wid you. Ay’m standin’ by, two*of 
us together’ —” ' 


Then came the day when Rob Me- 
Laughlin stood smiling at the foot of 
Kennie’s bed and said, “Listen! Hear 
your friend?” 

Ken listened and heard Flicka’s high, 
eager whinny. 

She don’t spend much time by the 
brook any more. She’s up at the gate 
of the corral half the time, nickering 
for you.” 

“For me!” 

Rob wrapped a blanket around the 
boy and carried him out to the corral 

ate. 

: Kennie gazed at Flicka. There was 2 
look of marveling in his eyes. He felt 
as if he had been living in a world 
where everything was dreadful and 
hurting but awfully real; and this 
couldn’t be real; this was all soft and 
happy, nothing to struggle over or 
worry about or fight for any more. 
Even his father was proud of him! He 
could feel it in the way Rob’s big arms 
held him, It was all like a dream and 
far away. 

But Flicka — Flicka — alive, pressing 
up to him, recognizing him, nicker- 
in a 

‘ennie put out a hand — weak and 
white — and laid it on her face. His thin 
little fingers straightened her forelock 
the way he to do, while Rob 
looked at the two with a strange ex- 
pression about his mouth, and a glow 
in his eyes that was not often there. 

“She’s still r, Dad, but she’s on 
four legs now. 

“She's picking up.” 

Ken turned his face up, suddenly re- 
membering. “Dad! She did get gentled, 
didn’t she 

“Gentle — as — a kitten —” 

Reprinted from Story Magazine b - 
selastn ik dis-ease edftors. DA 











Awards, today. 


HIGGS 








This can be a “first step” to suecess for you 
EXPERIENCE — HONORS — SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free travel and cash are open to those who com- 
pere in the 1941 HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Forty-two cash prizes, scholarships to such schools as CarnegieTech and 
Pratt Institute, a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, Certificates of 
Award to all Prize and Honorable Mention winners—all these are open 
to competitors in the 1941 annual Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 
The experience gained by working in competition with 
others and the awards when you win them are invaluable 
aids in helping you get work after graduation or entrance 
to advanced schools. » 

Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., ING. 
271 WINTH STREET, BROOKLYR, WY. 
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LAUGHS 


Electric Love 


If she wants a date—Meter. 

If she wants an escort—Conductor. 

If you think she’s picking your pocket 
—Detector. 

If she goes up in the air—Condenser. 

If she’s slow of comprehension—Accel- 
erator. 

If she’s hungry—Feeder. 

If her hands are cold—Heater. 

If she’s narrow in her views—Amplifier. 

Scribe News, Oakland Tech. H. 8., Oakland, Calif. 





FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on FLASH 
photography! Tells how YOU can be a success 
from the start — put life into your pictures - 
take “‘shots’’ you'll treasure all your life! Indoor 
pictures day or night — outdoor pictures in deep 
shadow or light — pictures shot against the sun! 
Double your picture-taking fun! Get this valuable 
booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, makers 
of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash. Write 
today! 
THE KALART COMPANY INC. 


Dept. SP 2, 915 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








HOW TO GET A JOB 
The employment managers of severul na- 
tionally known a have written 
a booklet thet is you— 
@How to pick the right job 
@The 6 best ways to get that job. 
@Hew to hold the job you get 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 
“THE HANDBOOK FOR JOB HUNTERS” 
Single copies 25¢ prepaid. 
10 copies 22¢ each; 50 copies 18¢ each. 
CLYDE R. HUNT, 
Room 1202(e), 505A Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














$ FREE CATALOG 


Artistic pine, rings and emblems for 


pin 


oe bad luck 
Diz: “Do you suppose it’s bad luck to 
have a cat follow you?” 
Whiz: “That depends on wketien 


you're a man or a mouse!” 
The Eagle Pass (Texas) Hi-Light 


« 
Yoo-Hoo 
Voice (on stage): “Romeo, Romeo, 
wherefore art thou, Romeo?” 
Voice (from afar): “I’m in the balcony 
—it’s cheaper.” 
Manhattan (Kansas) Mentor 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cite, drn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of ae aa 
liquid 1; x—German_ guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
cachinnation (kdk-i-na-shin), p. 26. De- 

fined in text. 

contingency (kén-tin-jén-sé), p. 23. Possi- 
bility likelihood. 

demesne (dé-mén), p. 22. Realm. 

electrode (é-lék-tré ), p- 12. One of the 
poles of an electric source. 

Elgin (él-jin) marbles. Ancient Greek 
sculptures brought to England by Lord 
Elgin in 1806. 

euphemism (#é-fi-miz’m), p. 24. The use 
of a mild or colorless word in place of a 
more exact one to describe something 
unpleasant, as “to have a little differ- 
ence” instead of “to quarrel.” Hence, 
any word so used. 

fatuous ( fdt-i-iis), p. 26. Foolish; inane. 

Fraulein (froi-lin), p. 24. German for 

“Miss”; hence, German nursemaid. 
magnum opus (mdg-1uméd-pis), p. 19. 

Latin. An author’s chief work. 
obsolete (db-s6-lét), p. 9. Out of date; no 

longer used. 

queue (ki), p. 24. A line of waiting 


people. 
simulated ( sim-i-la-téd ), rs 26. Pretended. 


Struwwelpeter (Strd0-wélpé-tir), p. 24. 
A German book for children about a 
little boy with that nickname. It means 
“sloppy Peter.” 











GIV ! Scarce Falkland Isle Swan. No. 

ees a Giant Battleship. 

Dueck, Set Hungary 

Saints, African Antelope, ron 4 Train and Map Stamps, 

complete Set Czech Legionnaires, Moz. Co. Giraffe, Bo- 

livia Llama, Set of Quetzel Birds, Basutoland Crocodile 

and packet 100 diff. 10c to Approval Apps. > ea 
STAMP CO., Box 448, 


FREE!!! 


ROBERTS. 





PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles) 
Postage 8c. Interesting approval selec- 
tion included. 

Bay City. 


407 Shearer Bidg.. Michigan 





EARN EXTRA MONEY 





AMBITIOUS SCHOOL SENIORS—Represent a reliabie 
tirm of fifteen years’ experience. Originators of ‘‘Quick 

Selling’ graduation Name Cards. We pay highest commis 

sions, plus —— and many prizes. Hurry!! Write 

for the best line of cards in the country CRAFT-CARD 

SPECIALTIES. y 235, Pittsburgh, Pa 





SCHOOL SENIORS — — Graduation ong America’s 
largest, fastest selling display. Comm. Free Cards 
Universai Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


HELP UNCLE SAM’S REVENUE. 25¢ 
710 Sth Street, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 








Students! Note! 


Don’t miss the many opportuni- 
ties offered through Scholastic 
Awards this spring. More than 
$12,500 in cash, scholarships, trips, 
merchandise, and national honors 
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Yow’ll find << viscosity”’ 





in the 
dictionary 


-—and in every drop of 


SANFORD INK 


One of the reasons why Sanford’s 
~ Blue-Black Ink is the best ink for 
every pen is that it has just the right 
amount of viscosity. Every drop 
flows freely and evenly as soon as 
you touch pen to paper—making the 
pen quick-starting, smooth-writing. 
It pays to ask for Sanford’s when you ask 
for ink. It pays in smoother-writing—and 
a clean pen that never clogs. Get a bottle 
today, Also, send for interesting free book- 
let, “Some Things You Should Know About 
Inks’”’. Sanford Ink Co., 116 Wooster St., 
New York; 846 W. Congress St., Chicago. 


ay 








WORLD FAMOUS +STANDAROD MABE 


Oh Fl WRI Le ERS 


your cusses — UNDER- 
! ROYALS! REMINGTON! 
. SMITHS! WOODSTOCKS! 
As low as mfgrs. orig. price. 


GUARANT ! Ba 
trial. Easiest terms in hi as 
FREE “3 price slashing catalog shows all makes in ‘colors, 
= ls on 10 day trial and easiest terms. FREE Van Zandt 
uch Typing course with your typewriter. See catalog 
Mail sor now a ‘stock. is “complete. 





will be distributed to high school 
students. There is a division of the 
Awards for almost every kind of 
talent — for student writers, paint- 
ers, photographers, designers, and 
composers. 

Look up the Octaber 14, 1940, 
issue for complete information on 
classifications, prizes, and rules. Or 
ask your teacher to write Scholastic, 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 
for enough free Scholastic Awards 
booklets to supply those who wish 
to enter. 

















C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 
. doz. Sterling Silver $3.60 
doz. Ring No. R 525 SterlingSilver $13.80 


por os ARTISTIC waDAN. | & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


Mis 1G 1@]@) PIN SZQ0 Doz. 


Less ann 12—35e each. Any 3 or 4 letters | 





Sen oo folder showing other NEW pina. 
Choice of one or two colors enamel. 


C. K. Grouse Co., 402 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, “Mass. 
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Cool Heads and Sales Tongues 


An Editorial 


angry and hateful about it. The 





hy tell the world —we ought 
.. declare war on those lousy 
Nazis right now! Look what they've 
done to Poland and Holland and 
France. We ought to send our fleet 
to help Britain, and most of our air 
force. If we let England lose, Hitler 
will be bombing New York within 
three months!” 

“Phooey, you're crazy with the 
heat. All you want is.to drag us into 
the war to pull England’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
A swell patriot you are. What do you care about 
your country? Why, youre nothing but a war- 
monger!” 

“Oh yeah? Well, what do you think you are, you 
dirty appeaser. I'll bet you’re a Fifth Columnist in 
disguise.” 

Have you heard any conversations like this 
lately? If you haven't, you're quite likely to any 
day. 

One of the most unhappy results of the tragic 
international crisis that hangs over us all is the 
feverish emotions and unbridled language it seems 
to arouse in so many people. It doesn’t make much 
difference which side they are on. As with all great 
and really serious public questions that involve the 
lives, the security, and the future hopes of millions 
of people, this is an issue on which few are neutral. 
Everybody who can read, listen to the radio, or 
watch the newsreels has an opinion. 

And this is as it should be. For no issue of mod- 
ern times is more fateful than this of war, more 
freighted with suffering and disaster for all hu- 
man beings, young or old, rich or poor, men, 
women, or children, of this generation and many 
generations to come. 

Not that war, in itself, is the most important 
part of history. War never solves any problems. 
It only sets the framework within which nations 
and social systems work out their destinies. And 
if democracy, instead of totalitarianism, is to have 
the chance to organize the great, constructive 
civilization of peace time, it has to be strong 
enough to meet all challengers. The history of the 
future will be written by those who survive. 

But while it is impossible to be indifferent to 
this tremendous choice, it is not geod to be 





“smear words” that spring so read- 
ily to people’s lips — “war-monger,” 
“appeaser,” etc.—have been re- 
peated so often about so many dif- 
ferent people that they have be- 
come worn out and meaningless. 
A man may well believe that this 
nation should, for its own interests, 
risk everything to help those coun- 
tries which are holding the Axis 
powers at bay, and still be a thoughtful, liberal, 
patriotic American whose chief desire is to pre- 
serve and improve our democracy. Another man 
may believe, with equal sincerity and patriotism, 





that the United States has already gone too far. 


on “the road to war,” and that for us to get into 
it would destroy every goal for which we are 
working. 

These two citizens may aot really be so far 
apart as they think. They are both devoted to 
their country’s best interests, as they see them. We 
doubt if there are many people on either side of 
the argument who are thinking first of their own 
self-interests. Both of them should stick to their 
own convictions and express them freely in public 
discussion until they are convinced otherwise by 
reason, logic, or the course of events. That is the 
democratic way. It will never be preserved by 
calling each other nasty names. 

Of course, there are undoubtedly some genuine 
Nazis, Fascists, and Communists in our midst. 
Some of them are native-born, and some are rep- 
resentatives, open or secret, of foreign govern- 
ments—always ready to stir up dissension among 
the people by any kind of hatred that offers. All 


such must be watched for and guarded against, 


without getting hysterical. 

But the vast majority of Americans subscribe 
to that American faith in democracy which the 
President and Mr. Willkie have eloquently ex- 
pressed. Young people in high school, too, are 


citizens — citizens with as great a stake in the 


future as any adult. They will need warm hearts 
to face this practical problem of making democ- 
racy work. But they can set an example to their 
elders in the heat of conflict — to keep cool heads 
and sober tongues. 
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sit the Lehn & Fink plant at 

Bloomfield, New Jersey (you’re 
always cordially welcome) and you'll 
find ‘Lysol Mike” on the job. 

Mike is only a modest Lehn & Fink 
worker—but his job is important. He 
is the guardian of the giant kettles in 
which “‘Lysol”’ is made. It is up to him 
to see that the final step in “Lysol’s” 
manufacture conforms to the rigid 
specifications laid down by the scien- 
tists of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

During his long years of service, 
10,000,000 gallons of “‘Lysol”’—a veri- 
table Niagara—have passed under 
“Lysol Mike’s’”’ watchful eye. He is 
one of an army of employees whose 
lives are devoted to maintaining 
“Lysol’s” scrupulous standards of 
quality and safety. Many of these faith- 
ful employees have service records of 
80—40—50—and even 60 years. 

Upon the walls of Lehn & Fink’s 
modern spick-and-span plant, you will 
see’ displayed this admonition: “This 
business was built on quality. The work 
must always be right.’’ 

This idea governs every detail in the 
production of all Lehn & Fink products. 
That is why you can buy them with confi- 


dence that each and every one is the best of 
its kind—best in quality—best in value! 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S. -141, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “‘Lysol’’. 





Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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* COME ON—SOFTBALL PLAYERS! 


Scholastic Softball Tournaments, sponsored by Pepsi- 


Cola Company, are starting up all over the country. 
Better hurry and enter a team from your school. There'll, 
be boys’ games and girls’ games—and prizes and honors 
galore. Ask your Athletic Director to enroll your team. 
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bottle of Pepsi-Cola gives you 

taste thrill you've been looking for. 
A grand flavor « soeet wtaty 
‘re, there’s plenty ; 

"fae mach ig bottle olde 12 

full ounces. nD Stl 
Join theswing to Pepsi-Cola today. 
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